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Mr. Urzan, April 3. 
AVE the goodness to insert the 
Epitaphs contained in this Let- 
ter ia the next Number of the Maga- 
zine. They appear to me pathetic, 
elegant, and beautifal compositions. 
Readers of the Poetry of the pre- 
sent age, and indeed Readers of 
every class, must, one would think, 
approve the observations of a great 
Critick, who flourished before the 
Gospel-beams of Revelation had dis- 
persed the darkness of Pagan idola- 
try. As his remarks would lose much 
of their beauty by being translated 
into our language, they are subjoined 
in his own: ** Que solida et ampla 
sunt diu placent; que autem lepida 
ef concinna paululum quidem mutant, 
sed cilo satiant*,” 


I. 
On CraupE Paiuirs, an itinerant 
Musician. 
Pai.ups! whose touch harmonious ceuld 
remove [Love ; 
The pangs of guilty Power, or hapless 
Rest here, oppress’d by Poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft 
before ; (shrine, 
Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful 
Till Angels wake thee with a strain like 
thine, SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
II. 

On the Daughter of Hans Stantey, Esq. 
in the Church at Southampton, 
Died 1738. 

Here, Stanley, rest, escap’d this mortal 

strife, 
Above the joys, beyond the woes of life ; 
Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauties 
stain, 
And sternly try thee with a year of pain: 
No more sweet Patience, feigning oft 
relief, [grief : 
Lights thy sick eye to cheat a Parent’s 
With tender art, to save her anxious 
groan, 
No more thy bosom presses down its own: 
Now well-earn’d peace is thine, and bliss 
sincere ; 
Ours be the lenient, not unpleasing tear! 


—_—... 





* M, Fabius Quintilian, 


O born to bloom, then sink bencath 
the storm ; 
To shew us Virtue in her fairest form ; 
To shew us artless Reason’s moral reign, 
Which boastfulScience arrogates in vain; 
Th’ obedient passions, knowing each 
their part, (heart. 
Calm light the head, and harmony the 
Yes, we must follow soon ; we’ll glad 
obey : [away, 
When a few suns have rei!’d their cares 
Tir’d with vain life, we "ll close the will- 
ing eye; ' 
’Tis the great birthright of mankind to 
Blest be the bark which wafts us to the 
shore, [more! 
Where death-divided friends shall part no 
To join thee there,—here with thy dust 
repose,— 
Is all the hope thy hapless Mother knows. 
James THomson +, 
Hil. 
At Northampton. 


To the memory of 
Partie Dopprincr, D.D. 
Twenty-one years Pastor of this Church, 
Director of a flourishing Academy, 
and Autbor of many excellent Writings ; 
~ by which 
his pious, benevolent, & indefatigable zeal 
to make men wise, good, and happy, 
will far better be made known, 
and perpetuated much longer, 
than by this obscure and perishable 
marble ; 
the humble monument, not of his praise, 
but of their esteem, affection, and regret, 
who knew him, loved him, & lament him, 
and who are desirous of recording, 
in this Inscription, 
their friendly but faithful testimony 
to the many amiable & Christian virtues 
that adorned his private character ; 
by which, though dead, he yet speaketh, 
and still present in remembrance, 
forcibly, though silently, admonisbeth 
his once beloved and ever grateful Flock. 
He was born June 26, 1702, 
and died October 26, 1751, 
aged 50. 
Gitpert West, LL. D. 


[edie : 





+ See the Poet’s Seasons, 
“ And art thou, Stanley, of that sacred 
band ?”’ 
IV. 
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IV. 

In St. Bride’s Church, Fleet-strect. 
Near the foot of this Pillar lyeth the body 

of THomasin, late wife of Henry Dove, 

Doctor in Divinity, Vicar of this Pa- 

rish, Ob. Jan. 10, 1678; wtat. 23. 

So ’tis, she’s gone! farewell to all 

Vain mortals do perfection call ; 

To Beauty, Goodness, Modesty, 

Sweet Temper, and true Piety. 

The rest an Angel’s pen must tell; 

Long, long beloved Dust, farewell! 

The blessings which we highest prize 

Are soonest ravish’d from our eyes. 


Vv. 
In the New Church at Hafod in 
Cardiganshire. 

Manitamne Jounes, the only daughter 
and presumptive heiress of THomas 
Jounes, Esq. ; died July 4, 1811, in 
the 27th year of her age. 

When at the holy Altar’s foot is given 

The blushing Maiden to th’ enamour’d 
Youth, {and truth, 
Whose long-tried honour, constancy, 
Yield the fair promise of an earthly 
Heaven ; [led, 
Though to far-distant fields and country 

Fond parents triumph ’mid the tears they 


shed. 
Shall we then grieve that a celestial 
Spouse {sight, 


Hath torn this virgin treasure from our 
To share the glories of th’ Eternal 
Light; [vows ? 
The end of all our prayers and all our 
We should rejoice, but cannot as we 
ought— 
Great God! forgive th’ involuntary fault. 
VI. 
In the Church of Wisbeach. 
On a Brother. 

Has Death enwrapp’d thee in this cloud 
of night, [their cheerful ray ? 
Whilst Youth, Hope, Pleasure, gleam'd 
So fades Aurora’s ineffectual light [day. 
When the pale morning blushes into 
See by his dying form mild Patience stand, 
Composing Agony with healing wing ; 
Hope, Ease, and Comfort, wait on ber 
command, [quiems sing. 
And o’er the mournful bed sweet re- 
Care, Pain, and Death, terrific gleam no 
more, [Heaven ; 
But seem to pave a golden way to 
The race to reach the destin’d goal is o’er; 
The toil is ended, and the prize is given, 
And when on yonder star-pav’d plain 
you rove, [elay, 
And pitying view us, active forms of 

Accept this last sad tribute of our love, 
The best the Brother and the Friend, 

ean pay. James ASHLEY, 


[April, 
Mr. Unpan, April 4. 


O relieve the doubts of R. C. and 
other Gentlemen respecting the 
Epitaphs at Bristol, signed Hannah 
More,—both the Churches have been 
visited, and her name, at full length, 
is under both the Monuments. But 
there was no occasion for this trouble, 
as they are inserted in the first volume 
of her Works, published by herself, 
and for Cadell and Davies. 


Yours, &c. No PraGrarist, 
~<a 
Mr. Urzan, April 5. 


T isa little extraordinary that so 

much has been said, and evidently 

s0 many mistakes made, about the 

marriages, and names of the wives, 
of our celebrated Poet Milton. 

Your Correspondent, p. 22, says he 
married for his first wife Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Mr.Richard Powell: 
this seems doubtful, and 1 cannot 
make it more clear. 

Mr. Todd informs us that the 
second wife was Catharine, daughter 
of Captain Woodcock of Hackney. 

Mr. Lysons, in his Cheshire, says, 
he had a third wife of the Minshull 
family, and that shedied inI726. This 
was Elizabeth, who long survived bim. 

In the (iu general very accurate) 
Index to the * Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. VII. p. 268, the name of the se- 
cond wife is given instead of the third. 

The following are in my possession : 

“ April 26, 1669. 

* Rec’d then ef Samuel Simmons five 
Pounds, being the second five Pounds to 
be paid metitioned in the Covenant. fF 
say received by me, Joun Mitton. 

Witness, Edmund Sipton.” 


“I do hereby acknowledge to have 
received of Samuel Symonds, Citizen and 
Stac’ener of London, the sum of Eight 
Pounds, which is in full payment for all 
my right, title, or interest, which I have, 
or ever had, in the Coppy of a Poem 
intitled Paradise Lost, in Twelve Books, 
in 8vo. by John Milton, Gent. my late 
husband. — Witness my hand this 2ist 
day of December, 1680. 

Witness ELizaBETH MILTON, 
Wiliam Gapp,—Ann Gapp.” 

I have another printed form of a 
general release, running thus: 

Know all men by these presents, that 
I, Elizabeth Milton, of London, late wife 
of John Milton, of London, Gentleman, 
deceased, have remised, &c. &c. and for 
ever quit clayme, unto Samuel a 

o 
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1815.] Gray’s MSS. on the History of English Znsects. 


of London, printer, &c. — Given under 

my hand and seal the 29th day of April, 

1681. Exizagetu MILTon, 
Sealed, &c. Jos. Leigh,—Wam. Wilkins. 


Yours, &c. T.G. C. 
———— 


Westfeiton, Salop, 

Mr.Urnan, yer 10. 
ne perhaps, compose the 

most ramified and complicate 
branch of Natural History; yet are 
they very far from being one of the 
least delightful and instructive. Their 
strange transformations, economical 
habits, glittering and glossy beauties, 
together with the extreme perfection 
of all their members and organs, even 
almost to an infinitude of minuteness, 
clearly assert their equality of claim 
with every other part of this wonder- 
ful frame, this“ fair variety of things,” 
in hourly holding forth the wisdom, 
power, and benevolence, of its Great 
Author. Most of the works I have 
met with on this branch of this most 
fascinating subject, are either too 
meagre, or too diffuse, for general 
consultation or amusement. That of 
the matchless Linneus, though ex- 
cellent ia its kind, is, from a view to 
brevity, so scant in discrimination and 
description as to be little more thaa 
a catalogue of names; and the excel- 
lent and elegant plates of Donovan 
are of necessity so expensive, that 
they can reach few but the rich, who 
are generally too great to look at an 
insect, to increase their knowledge 
by a comparison of the reality with 
the rich semblance their wealth has 
purchased. Now, Sir, | find in a note 
on Mason's Life of Gray (vol. II. 
p- 321. 8vo.) a short account of the 
MSS. on Natural History of that spi- 
rited Poet, which I shall here tran- 
scribe, being the purport of this letter. 
(He is speaking of Gray's interleaved 
copy of Linnwus.) 

“ ¥n the class of animals (Mammalia) 
he has concentrated what the old writers 
and the diffuse Buffon Nave said on the 
subject ; he has universally adapted the 
concise language of Linnzus, and has 
given it an elegance which the Swede 
had no idea of. In the birds and fishes 
he has most accurately described all that 
he had an opportunity of examining. 
But the volume of insects is the most 
perfect. On the English I there 
is certainly nothing so perfect. Isu 
no man was so completely master of his 
system; he has selected the distinguish- 
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ing marks of each animal, &c. with the 
greatest judgment; and, what no man 
else probably could have done, he has 
made the German- Latin of Linneus 
purely classical.” 

Now, Sir, who, with anything of a 
soul, has ever glanced his eye, though 
never so transitorily, over the lucid 
pages of Lioneus without rapture ? 
Yet if our gifted and learned Coun- 
tryman has added to the lustre of his 
language and his light, why should 
sparks so bright and warm lie hid un- 
der the dust of the British Museum? 
for there, I understand, these MSS. 
are deposited. The purport of this 
letter is to rouse some spirited per- 
son, whose eye, amid the million that 
meet your pagers may observe it, to 
undertake the pleasing and profitable 
task of bringing out either the whole 
of these valuable Notes, or solely that 
on English Insects — one of the great- 
est desiderata of Natural History. 
Placed at the distance I am from the 
MSS. and press, locality prohibits it ; 
or, with proper penne and quali- 
fications, 1 would most cordially un- 
dertake the delightful task. I trast 
the only reason for its not having 
been earlier done, is that such persons 
as are likely to perform it are igno- 
rant of the existence of such Manu- 
scripts: this is written to apprize 
such, with the ardent hope of exciti 
the desired sparks. Let our sdmired 
Gray appear in other of his many 
acquisitions, and prove that a Porr 
is of all persons the most proper for a 
NATURALIST. 

Yours, &c. Joun F. M.Dovasron. 

TT 

* Mr. Unspan, April 8. 

T may perhaps appear a little ill- 

timed to propose a new work of 
expence to the publick, when those 
it is already charged with are so 
heavy; and still more so, ifthe work 
proposed is one, more of ornament 
than of utility. But in the metropo.~ 
lis of a Country like ours, ornament 
may surely be considered as no im. 
proper nor unreasonable accessory to, 
the prosperity and credit it enjoys: 
and if that object may be attained by 
the employment of a uumber of ne. 
cessitous and industrious hands, it is 
an additional argument in favour of 
the pursuit of it. For these re 
I venture i. prone the improve. 
ment of that fine piece of water, the 
Serpentine River in Hyde-park, by 
u 











uniting with it the piece that is within 
Kensington Gardens, now divided 
from it by a head, over which the walk 
round the Gardens is carried. The 
racticability of this work I think I 
fave made myself pretty sure of, by 
ocular observation, and some little 
measurement (but without taking any 
regular level), from which I am per- 
suaded, that the difference of level 
between the two pieces is not above 
three feet, or, at most, four; but I 
rather believe the former. This, 
conjecturing the upper piece of water 
to be an area of about 17 acres (which 
I believe, from having paced it round, 
to be its full extent), will give be- 
tween 80 and 90,000 cubic yards to 
be excavated, to briug it to a level 
with the lower piece: and to add that 
variety and beauty to the banks on 
each side that they admit of, we may 
suppose the whole quantity to be ex- 
cavated at 100,000 solid (cubic) yards. 
The expence of this might easily be 
calculated, and, I should suppose, 
would not exceed 6000/. Of this sum 
no inconsiderable return would be 
made, in the manure that would be 
got by cleaning and deepening the 
bottom of the water, of which I am 
able to form some little estimate, 
from a similar work of my own (but 
far inferior in magnitude), which I 
directed the performance of in the 
Autumn of last year, and which, by 
the cleaning of the bottom of a small 
piece of water in the form of a Canal, 
not above an acre in extent, gave me 
near 800 two-horse cart-loads of ex- 
cellent manure. The proportionate 
quantity to be expected from the 
work proposed, might, considering the 
mode in which the expence would be 
defrayed, be looked upon as so much 
clear gain tothe publick. The addi- 
tional beauty that would be given to 
the water by the enlargement of it, 
varying the form of its banks, making 
headlands, bays, &c. I think is evi- 
dent, and indeed, if properly executed, 
might be greater than can -well be 
imagined, This would be done chiefly 
with the stuff to be excavated (a great 
deal of which would probably be bar- 
row-work), and the space and form 
of the ground between the water and 
the wood on its sides (in the Gardens) 
is such as would easily admit of it*, 
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The increase of rational enjoyment 
which this improvement would give 
to so many of the inhabitants or vi- 
sitors of the Metropolis, and conse- 
quently the moral good effects that 
might, in some degree, be expected 
from it; the admiration it would ex- 
cite in foreigners; the ‘credit which 
our Country would gain by it, already 
so due to the correctness of its taste 
for natural scenery, &c.; could not, 
I think, well fail of giving popularity 
to this work. The only two objec- 
tions that I can foresee to it; 7. e. 
that of interrupting the walk round 
the Gardens, and of injuring the pre- 
serve of fish in the higher piece of 
water; would, I think, be tully ob- 
viated ; the first, by the increase of 
beauty that the walk would gain by 
being carried round the sides of it; 
the second, by the separation that 
would still be made between the two 
parts of the water, by the sunk fence 
being carried (as it of course would 
be) close to its sides. Ruricoua. 

a 
Fungor vice cotis. 
Mr.Urpan, AbbolisRoding, Apr.8. 
a” auswer to the question proposed 

by G. H.W. Cassan, How the Rev. 
Mr. Rolfe can be the Nephew of Lord 
Nelson, let me frankly and candidly 
acknowledge that it was .an error 
into which I involuntarily fell, when 
I so described him in my letter of last 
October’s date. The consanguinity 
subsisting between Lord Nelson and 
Mr. Rolfe is of an inferior degree. 
Lord Nelson was the nephew of Mr. 
Rolfe’s mother; the father of the 
one, and the mother of the other, be- 
ing brother and sister. I ought, 
therefore, to have placed him in no 
nearer degree of consanguinity than 
that of having been bis first cousin. 
In justice to my most excellent and 
valuable friend, I must say, that he 
not only very early convinced me of 
my mistake, but expected te have 
seen the subject placed in its true and 
proper light in the Magazine of the 
subsequent month. Such would have 
been the case, had I not thought it to 
have been a trivial matter, of little 
or of no consequence whatsoever ; 
particularly as it had no respect to a 
table of genealogy, where accuracy 
and precision are indispensably requi- 





* For a farther conception of what J 


propose, I need only refer to the Maps 


ef London and its Enyirons, particularly Messrs. Laurie and Whittle’s Map of 
Londog, which comprehends Hyde Park, and good part of Kensington Gardens. 
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site. Allow me likewise to observe, 
that as I am always desirous of seeing 
your pages filled with subjects of im- 

ortance to real and useful know- 
Aron I was unwilling to request a 
column, or even any part of a columo, 
to correct a mis-nomer. 

The sole and principal object which 
I had originally in view, was to bring 
forward to public notice a relation of 
Lord Nelson, whose personal merit 
in the sacred profession to which he 
belongs, supported by the various 
distinguished services rendered to this 
Country by his noble Relation, strong- 
ly recommends him to a grateful and 
generous Country for some remune- 
ration in the Church. On al! sides it 
will freely be confessed, that his Ma- 
jesty, with the Lords and Commons, 
has generously provided for the Bro- 
ther of the Admiral. Upon a pica of 
the same ground, Jet a very inferior, 
recompence be given to one deserving 
branch of the Family—where any one 
of the King’s Preferments iv the 
Church would diminish very little 
from the patronage of his Ministers ; 
and at the same time would not lay 
the burthen of a single farthing upon 
his Majesty's subjects. 

Before 1 put a period to this sub- 
ject, suffer me to observe, that, had 
Lord Nelson lived to have reaped the 
fruits of his last imp«rtant Victory, it 
was his inteution to have interested 
himself in procuring some ecclesiasti- 
eal preferment for his relation Mr. 
Rolfe. The observation | have here 
to make is, that, in recompence for 
services so essential to the honour of 
his Majesty’s Navy, and so beneticial 
to the Country at large, his request 
must have been listened to with piea- 
sure, and freely granted at the wo- 
ment with the highest gratification. 
The obvious conciusion then to be 
drawn is, that Lord Nelson having 
nobly died in the arms of Victory, 
and our Country having derived from 
his different victories incalculable ad- 
vantages, as a great Maritime Power ; 
the remembrance of his important 
life,—the National grief and mourning 
for his heroical end should, in all 
reason, dispose the great Officers of 
the Crown to call forth from the ob- 
scurity of a Country Curacy the ex- 
emplary Clergyman, in whose cause | 
lament that lam sfc eble an advocate, 

Regarding the subject in the same 
light in which 1 bave always viewed 


it, it is not without much disappoint- 
ment I have felt the extreme indif- 
ference and apathy in which the dif- 
ferent inhabitants in Norfolk rest as 
to the fortune of the Curate of Saham. 
From the generality of them might 
reasonably have been expected a 
warmer feeling, and a more lively in- 
terest. A diflerent spirit might have 
been looked for from men who idol- 
ized the memory of Lord Nelson; 
who adorned the interior of their 
houses with the image of their native 
Hero; and who went so far, as not to 
be able to puil the wire of a beil, 
without being reminded, at the touch, 
of the first of our Naval Characters. 
Extremely, therefore, do | regret, on 
account of a truly meritorious cha- 
racter, to wind up the conclusion of 
all our hopes in the same language of 
disappointment which many others 
have before experienced, who, feeling 
the prospect of success to vanish as a 
cloud,— 
Ploravere suis non respondere faverem 
Speratum meritis. 
Yours, &c. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Cambridge, March 29. 
V ANY Cases of remittent and low 
iV vervous Fevers having occurred 
in the University of Cambridge, more 
particularly in two Colleges, and four 
deaths having taken place unfortu- 
nately in a short interval, much alarm 
and unfounded rumours have been 
spread. 1 conceive there can be no 
doubt of their having arisen from a 
morbid constitution of the almosphere 
generally, but aggravated by unfa- 
veurable local situation; and it will 
not be found to be peculiarly endemic 
to Cambridge. That it is contagious 
from one person to another, i see no- 
thing in the character or progress of 
the disease that can support such 
opinion. The Tutors have very pro- 
perly recommended Gentlemen to 
leave Cambridge for two or three 
weeks; and] am happy to add, the 
disposition to the disease appears io 
have uearly subsided. 
Henry Heapty, Surgeon. 
——$—— 
Mr. Unzax, April 10. 
I HOPE you will permit me, from 
motives of humanity, to point out, 
that while so many admirable recuia- 
tions exist, providing for worn-out 
and decayed Soldsers of the British 
Army, 


W. C. Dyer. 
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Army, the worn-out and decayed 
Black Troops of our West-India regi- 
ments are, poor wretches! absolutely 
without any provision whatever. 

it seems matter of deep regret that 
this evil should have escaped the no- 
tice of Parliament and the Military 
Authorities; the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Commander in Chief are 
well known, and it were surely in- 
consistent with the exalted character 
Great Britain bears amongst the Na- 
tions of the Earth, not to extend her 
fostering consolation to the wounds 
and decrepitude of a class of men, 
who, during the late twenty years’ 
arduous struggle, have evinced signal 
bravery on many occasions, in ad- 
vancing her Military and Commercial 
greatness, and who have so frequently 
bied in her cause. 

A West-Inpia Proprietor. 
—— 
Mr. UrBan, Wells, April 7. 
i DID not happen till to-day to take 
up your Number for January. In 
answer to your Correspondent “ Ur- 
BaN1t Amicus,” 1 beg leave to inform 
ou, that a Gentleman eminently qua- 
ified for the task, is making Collec- 
tions for a History of Somerset, which 
1 have no doubt, from the great Jearn- 
ing of the Author, and his peculiar 
opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion, will be extremely valuable, 
Yours, &c. R. B. & W. 
ee 

Mr. Unsan, Liverpool, March15. 
T_J AVING a few choice MSS. in my 

possession relative to Lanca- 
shire, I have ventured to prepare 
them for the press; prompted thereto 
by the Editor of Fuller's Worthies, io 
his note at the end of that County. 
{ shall publish them as “ Fragments” 
only of the History of Lancashire, 
which County is more than six times 
as large as Middlesex, and though not 
so populous, has yet more than dou- 
ble the population of the average of 
the whole Kingdom; and is full of 
manufactures. 

In addition to the materials men- 
tioned by the Editor of Fuller's Wor- 
thies, allow me to point out the co- 
pious information relative to Lanca- 
shire given by Mr. Nichols, in the 
“History of Leicestershire,” more 
important, on the whole, than is to 
be found in any one work extant, that 
has come to my knowledge; and 
which is now laid open for public use 
by the excellent Index lately pub- 


lished. In vol. I. will be found a list 
and account of all who possessed the 
Honour of Lancaster; the history of 
the Earls of Chester, so far as related 
to Leicester and Lancaster ; the his- 
tory of all the Earls of Lancaster 
from Edward Crouchback to Henry 
1V.; the history of the Ferrars Fa- 
mily, &ce. Also, Pedigrees of the 
Earls of Chester, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Lancaster; a great number of 
Charters, Grants, Inquisitiones post 
mortem, &c. &c.; highly serving to 
illustrate the early History of this 
famous County. 

Allow me to thank the industrious 
Author, for the great pains he has 
evidently taken ; and for the inform- 
aiion he has affurded me. 

Yours, &c. M. GReEGson, 
—— 
Mr. Urnpan, Ross, April 9. 
HE dimensions of Buonaparte’s 
Triumphal Column stated, p. 208, 
by Mr. Owen, are not correct: they 
are as under: 

Height of its pedestal, about 23 feet 
5 inches, English. The width of ditto 
is nearly 18 feet by 21 feet. Diameter 
of the shaft, 12 fect 9$inches. Height 
of the statue of Buonaparte, 10 feet 
8 inches. Weight of ditto, 5112 /ivres, 
or 6710.4 pounds troy, or 5522 avoir- 
dupvis. Whole height of the column, 
including the pedestal and statue, 141 
feet 9 inches. At each angle of the 
pedestal, and above its cornice, is an 
eagle supporting a garland of laurels; 
over the door which fronts the Thuil- 
leries is a cartouche, supported by 
two Fames, with the following in- 
scription : 

Napo.io. Imp. Aug. 
Monumentum Belli Germanici 
Anno M.D.cCcCc.V. 

Trimestri spatio ductu suo profligati 
Ex wre capto 
Gloria Exercitus maximi dicavit. 

This monument was constructed in 
three years by Lepére and Geuduin, 
and finished the 15th of August, 1810. 
Its situation is in the middle of the 
Place Vendéme, which is a parallelo- 
gram 460 by 473 feet, English.—This 
point was, before the Revolution, 
occupied by an equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV. A. M. 


— ——— 


*,* T. C.C, asks for particulars rela- 
tive to the Saundersons of Lincolnshire : 
particularly, whether at the death of 
James, Earl of Castleton, the eldest 
branch of this Family became — 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. \7, 1812. 

OU will receive with this a copy 

of a sketch of Swaffham-two- 
Churches in Cambr:igeshire, which I 
made at the request of Mr. Brayiey, 
for the “ Beauties of England,” in 
1801. Thepeculiarity of two Churches 
being in the same enclosure has given 
this Parish the name it bears*: one of 
these Churches is called the Prior’s, 
and was, I believe, dedicated to St. 
Margaret, and the other to St. Cyriac. 
The tormer was an elegant structure; 
but, from that neglect which buildings 
of this kind too often experience, it 
had fallen into decay. The Plate re- 
presents a crack on the unper part of 
the tower, at the base of the sp:re, 
which alarmed some of the parishioners 
lest it should fall on them during Di- 
vine service; and, after several con- 
sultations, in which some of the most 
respectable among them were anxious 
to preserve the spire, its demolition 
was decreed ; and in September 1802, 
after several fruitless a:tempts, the 
brickiayers succeeded in batteriag it 
down, but in so ciumsy a manner, 
that the falling stones destroyed an 
handsome porch of what is commonly 
(though improperly) called Gothic 
Architecture. The difficulty the work- 
men experienced in disjointing the 
stones that com the spire, suffi- 
ciently proves its strength; and as 
the tower yet remains where the 
alarming fissure appeared, and which 
was discovered to be only the outside 
sheathing or case of stone giving way, 
it is clear that it was not necessary to 
pull down the spire: thus an heavy 
expence might have been saved to the 
Parish, and a beautiful object pre- 


served to the surrounding country. 
However, when this destruction was 
completed, it was resulved, that the 
Church so mutilated, in which Divine 
service had hithertu been performed, 
should be abandoned, and the Church 
of St. Cyriac restored for that pur- 
pose. The octagon tower, in which 
the bells were hung, was suffered to 
retain its former shape as well as use, 
but the body and chancel were re- 
built according to a fashion not un 
aptly termed Carpenter's Gothick, 
and at such an expence, that the pa- 
rishioners have been obliged to apply 
for aid through the medium Ma 
brief. These Churches being in a 
very elevated situation, were conspi- 
cuous objects for many miles round, 
both on the road from Cambridge to 
Newmarket, and over the flat land 
towards Ely. Sir C. Watson, bart. 
son of the celebrated Admiral whose 
monument is in Westminster Abbey, 
resides in the Vicarage, near which is 
the mansion belonging to the respect- 
able family of Allix. The late John 
Allix, esq. + uvited with his friend and 
neighbour, Sir C. Watson, to preserve 
the spire; and, being a man of taste 
and science, he well knew that it 
might be done. These Gentlemen, in 
add:tion to other cogent arguments, 
offered a liberal subscription towards 
repairing and preserving the spire, 
but in vain. 

That such buildings should be left 
entirely in the power of ignorant or 
interested persons, is much to be la- 
mented, especially where so many 
beautiful specimens of the antient 
English Architecture are to be found, 
as is the case in Cambridgeshire. The 








* In like manner, Leicestershire has a Wigston-two-Steeples. Er. 

+ Of this good man, mention of his death only was made in your vol, LXXVIL. 
page 494. Give me leave to add this slight tribute to his memory :—Ic seldom falls 
to the lot of man to see a large family grow up around him without occasional 
cause for dissatisfaction and complaint: Mr. Allix certainly possessed this enviable 
lot. Beloved by an excellent wife, revered by a numerous progeny, and, I verily 
believe, without an enemy in the world ;— possessing the esteem of many valuable 
friends, in the meridian oi life was he suddenly called away from all this enjeyment; 
but, having happily made Religion the rule of his conduct and the guide of his 
actions, when the awful hour of separation drew nigh, he was enabled to leave so 
many ebjects of bis warmest affections with pious, and, I may add, perfect resigna- 
tion to the will of God. His amiable widow, who resides with her eidest son, Peter 
Allix, esq. major of the Cambridge Local Militia, at the family mansion, has, within 
the short period of a few months, lost three sons: Thowas, her fourth, died of a 
decline ; Wager, her youngest, was kilied by a fall from an open carriage; and 
William gallantly lost his lite while leading a party of the rifle cerps to the storm 
of Badajos. Capt. Charles Ailix, of the Guards, is now (1812) an aide-de-campto Gen. 
Campbell, and probably shared in the glory of that day on which the bero Welling- 
ton forced the French eagle to stoop io the Cross of the Christian Allies. C. W. 

Gunr. Mac. April, 1815. Church 
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Church of Burwell, about two miles 
from Swaffham, is perhaps one of the 
handsomest buildings of this kind ; 
fortunately, the late Incumbent, the 
Rev. H. E. Turver, B. D. (having a 
taste for the thing, and discovering 
and regaining an estate which had 
been left for the repair of this Church, 
but had been otherwise applied;) by 
a judicious management of this furd, 
entirely restored the building to its 
pristine light and elegant appearance, 
and it is now an object of adwiration 
to all who visit it. Cc. W. 
——a 
Topozraphical Noiices of Banrauam 
in CambBerincesaine; taken in 
January 1315. 
ABRAHAM, in Domesday called 
Badburgham or Badburham, a 
village in the Hundced of Chilford, 
and Deanery of Camps, lies about six 
miles South-East of Cambridge, and 
four North-West of Linton. 

[it had formerly a market on 
Mondays, granied in or about the 
year 1335 to Joho, Duke of Bri- 
tanny, and not long afterwards con- 
firmed to John of Gaunt.  Ba- 
braham was one of the manors of 
Algar, Karl of Mercia: when the sur- 
vey of Domesday was taken (1066), 
Alan, Earl of Britanny and Richmond, 
had the principal estate; his successors 
in the title either as Earls or Dukes, 
long continued to possess the para- 
mount manor: there were several 
subordinate manors. The family of 
Hamelyn had a manor which was held 
by two co-heiresses in the reign of 
King Edward ILI. and seeins to have 
been the same, which, in the succeed- 
ing Reign, was given by Sir John 
Knevett and others to the minoresses 
of Brusyard, in Suff Jk. The Cifre- 
wasts held a manor under this Abbey, 
which appears to have been the same 
that by the name of Mompillers, was 
in the family of Denton, about the 
year 1515. Before the year 1593, Sir 
Horatio Palavicini became possessed 
of the whole manerial property of the 
Parish, consisting of the manors of 
Baburham, Brusyards, the manor of 
the rectory which had been given to 
the Monks of Waltham by Geifery de 
Scales; the manors of Mompillers, 
Blunts, Willinghams, Beveridges, 
Tuckleys or Taples. The three lat- 
ter had been in the reign of Edward 
VI. in the family of Lokton; and 
Brusyards and Mowpillers had, in the 


succeeding reign, been in the posses- 
sion of the family of Chapman. The 
family of Taylor possessed the Babra- 
ham estate io the early p rt of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Palavicini, who 
was a Genoese, is said to have been 
employed in this kingdom by the 
Pope, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
as collector of his dues; and the tra- 
dition is, that, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, taking advantage of the 
protection which the great change of 
affairs ensuing thereupon afforded 
him, he converted the money to his 
own use, and settled himeelf in this 
country. This was alluded to in a 
satirical epitaph printed in Lord Or- 
ford’s Anecdotes of Painting: 

© Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Who robb’d the Pope to lend the Queene: 
He was athiefe; A thiefe? thou lyest, 
For whie? he robb’d but Anti-Christ.-- 
Him Death with besome swept from Ba- 
luto the bosom of old Abram; [bram; 
Bet then came Hercules with his club, 
And struck him down to Belzebub.’ 

* Palavicini was in great favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, and naturalized by 
patent in 15863 he commanded one 
of the English men of war in the 
great battle with the Spanish Armada 
in 1588, and was employed by the 
Queen in her negociations with the 
German Princes. The precise time 
of his settliog at Babraham is not 
known; his eldest son, Toby, was 
born there in 1593. Sir Horatio 
died at Babraham on the 6th of July 
1600; and onthe 7th of July in the 
following year, his widow was mar- 
ried to Sir Oliver Cromwell: some 
time afterwards, two of Sir Horatio’s 
sons married, on the same day, two 
daughters of Sir Oliver Cromwell. 
Sir Toby Palavicini, the eldest son, 
having squandered away his inherit- 
ance, sold Babraham, which either 
immediately, or soon afterwards, pass- 
ed to the Benuets. Thomas Bennet 
of Babraham (son of Thomas B. al- 
derman of London, who is supposed 
to have purchased this estate of Sir 
Toby Palavicini,) was created a ba- 
ronet in 1660, After the death of Sir 
Levinus Bennet, the third baronet, 
Babraham devolved to Edward Aiex- 
ander, who married Levina, one of 
his co-heiresses. Mr. Alexander tock 


the name of Bennet by Aci of Parlia- 
ment in 1142, and diedin 1745. His 
grandson Richard Heary Alexander 
Bennet, esq. sold this estate in 1765; 

after 
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after an intermediate purchase, it be- 
came the property of Robert Jones, 
esq. whose daughter and only child 
married Colonel (afterwards General) 
Adeane, father of Robert Jones 
Adeane, esq. the present proprietor. 

“Babraham House, which was a 
large building, is said by Mr. Cole to 
have resembled Crewe Hall in Che- 
shire. It was erected in 1576 by the 
Taylor family, and improved by Sir 
Horatio Palavicini, whose arms were 
over the chimuey-piece in one of the 
principal rooms. 

“ Levinus Bush, esq. by his will 
bearing date 1722, devised an estate 
at Babraham, consisting of a portion 
of the manor, to his aunt, Mrs. Judith 
Bennet, on condition that she should 
give 1000/. at ber death to charitable 
uses. Mrs. J. Bennet, by her will 
bearing date 1723, after noticing this 
legacy, and a legacy of the same 
amount bequeathed to her by the will 
of her brother, James Bush, then liv- 
ing, for the purpose of building and 
endowing a free-school aud alms- 
house, gives a further sum of 10002, 
to charitable uses, and directs that 
500/. shall be expended in building a 
school and an alms-house for six poor 
widows and old maids; that 25/. per 
annum be charged on her estates for 
the purpose of apprenticing children, 
undi00/. per annum for the support of 
the school and alms-house, viz. 20/. 
per ann. for the master; 301. per ann, 
for the alms-women, besides 12/. per 
«nn, for clothes, aud 101. per ann. for 
firing; the remaining 28/. per ann, 
to form a further fuad lor apprenu- 
ticing and clothing children. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Bush having died bes 
fore Mrs. Bennet, his legacy of 1000/. 
became void, and the income of the 
school and alns-houses was reduced 
to 50/. by a decree of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1733. The affairs of the 
Charity having been negligently ma- 
naged, and considerable arrears in- 
curred, proceedings were from time 
to time instituted in the Court of 
Chancery. Trustees were appointed, 
the arrears ordered to be laid out in 
Stock, and the application of the di- 
vidends regulated by decrees and or- 


* The whole of the article in brackets 


ders bearing date 1757, 1762, and 
1793. The whole of the funds of the 
Charity having amounted to 1352é. 
16s. 4d. Old South-Sea Annuities, the 
Master now receives a salary of 202. 
per annum, which is as much, and the 
alms-people 3s. a week each, which is 
rather more than Mrs. Bennet had 
provided for by her own legacy. The 
sum of 25. for apprenticwg child- 
ren remains unaltered. The present 
Trustees are Benjamin Keene, esq. 
R. G. Townley, esq. and the Rev. 
E. Fisher*.”] 

The School-house is a neat brick 
building ; over the door is this in- 
scription : 

*€ THIS SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL WERE 
ERECTED. AND ENDOWED BY TUE MUNI- 
FICENCE OF MRS.JUDITH BENNET, DAUGH- 
TER OF S, LEVINUS BENNET, BAR, AND 
AUGMENTED BY THE LIBERALITY OF 
JAMES BUSH, ESQ. AND LEVINU§ BUSH, 
ESQ. HIS SON. ANNO DOMINI 1720. 

According to the Returns made to 
Parliament, in 1801, there were in this 
village, 38 houses, 50 families, and 
196 persons: in 1811, 41 houses, 51 
families, and 223 persons. 


Babraham Church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter t, is built of flint, 
stone, and brick, and consists of a 
nave, side ailes, chancel, North and 
South porch, all slated. 

At the West end of the nave stands 
a square embatiled tower containing 
5 bells, thus inscribed : 

1. Ora pro nobis 

2. THOVGHOF THY SELFE I .... 

3, 4, and 5, have the date 1615, but 
are so crusted over with rust, and 
covered with the dung of pigeons, 
who make their abode in the steeple, 
as to be unintelligible. Only one bell 
out of the five is made use of. 

At the West end of the nave 
is a gallery for singers. Nearly 
all the seats are open. The nave is 
separated from the ailes by four point- 
ed arehes upon clustered columns, 
Over the arches, on each side, are 
four clerestory windows, divided into 
two lights by one mullion. Below 
the clerestory windows are the fol- 
lowing Scripture sentences : 


is taken from Lysons’s Magna Britannia, 


Cambridgeshire, pp. 81—84, with a few alterations, 
+ “Baburham, St. Peter: Clear yearly value, 312. 15s. Gd.; King’s books, 


Gl. 5s. 10d.”— Bacon's Liber Regis. 
“ The great tithes of this f 


*arish were formerly appropriated to Waltham Abbey ; 


they are now the property of Mr. Adeane, who is patron of the viearage.”—Lysons's 


Mag. Brit. Camb, p. 84. 


South 
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South side. 

1. “Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of God. Mark x. 14.” 

2. ** Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them. Colossians 
iii. 18.”’ 

3. * Cry aloud, spare not ; lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet, and shew my people 
‘their transgressions, Isaiah Iviii. 1.” 

The last sentence is very a-propos, 
being above the pulpit. 

North side. 

1. “ Every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Luke xviii. 14” 

2. ** Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. 
Golossians iii. 18.” 

3 “ My praise shall be of thee in the 
great cougregation : I will pay my vows 
before them that fear him. Ps. xxii.14.” 

The reading-desk and pulpit are 
fixed against « pillar on the South 
side of the nave. The pulpit, which 
is carved and octangular, has a cover- 
iug of red cloth, with silk and tinsel 
fringe, ornamented, and marked with 
the following letters*; 

B 


t 
L 188 I 


1699. 

The nave is separated from the 
chancel by a pointed arch ; within the 
span of the arch, which is plastered 
up, are the Royal arms, “‘ W. R.” 

The Norru Aine is lighted on the 
North by two windows, divided by 
two mullions of wood into three lights. 
The East and West windowsaredivided 
into three lower lights by two stone 
mullions, which run into ramifications 
above. In both these windows there 
are remnants of ne in the 
Western one, a head and cross keys, 
and two other ie partly broken. 
Against the South wall, near the East 
end of the aile, there is a low altar- 
tomb; the brass is lost. 

The Sourm Are has three win- 
dows on the South, and one on the 
West, like the East and West windows 
in the North aile. There are many 
small fragments of painted glass. 
The font, which is octangular, stands 
against the first pillar between the 
pave and this aile. At the East end 


there is a vault, which is raised higher 
than the rest of the floor, and takes 
up half the aile. Agaust the East 
wall, and over the vanit, are two 
whole-leagth figures »f white marble 
in antique robes, weeping boys on 
each side. Between the figures isa 
chaplet of white marble, within wiich, 
on biack marble, is this inscription: 

“ Hasce fratrum effigies Levinus utri- 
usq. hres pietatis ergo posuit.”’ 

Ou the base of the mouument : 

* Here lie buried Richard and Thomas 
Benet, two brothers, and both of them 
Baron etts : they lived together, and were 
brought up together, at Schoole, at the 
University, and at Inns of Court. They 
married two sisters, the daughters and 
heires of Levinus Munck, esq. 

* Sir Richard died Aprill ye 12, 1652, 
aged 61,— Sir Thomas died June y* 28, 
1667, aged 71.” 

The bach ground of the monument 
is black marble: on thetop these arms: 

Gules, a bezant between three demy 
lions rampant Or, Bennet: impaling, 
Argent, two bars Gules, in chief three 
cinquefoils of the second: Munck, 

This monument is inclosed with 
iron rails. 

Against the South wall is an oblong 


. tablet supported by two lonic co- 


lumns, with their entablature sur- 
mouvled by these arms: 

Gules, a bezant betw. three demy lions 
ramp. Or, Bennet: quartering Munck. 


Over each »f the columns is a weep- 
ing boy. This monument, which is 
of veined marble, and richly adorned 
with flowers, &c. bears the following 
inscription : 

** Here lyeth the body of Judith Benet, 
sole heiress of St Richard Benet, bar.¢ 
by Dame Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of St Charles Cesar of Bennington, 
Hertfurdshire, K®t. who was enriched 
with all those graces and virtues which 
adorn a Xtian or accomplish a lady: 
by a quick apprehension, strong me- 
mory, and sound judgment, she attained 
to several perfections at an age when 
others begin to learn. Her behaviour 
was courteous and affable, her temper 
calm and sedate, devout to her Maker, 
dutifull to her parents, and obliging to 
her friends. Thus prepared to live, she 
could not be unprepared to dye; afflicted 
with a lingering distemper, she soe come 
posed her mind, that neither the tempta- 
tions of a plentiful fortune, nor the en- 





* Lucinus and Judith Bennet, 1699. 
+ Sir Richard Bennet, bart, of Baburgham in-Cambridgeshire, died at his house 


in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, May 23, 1701, Le Neve’s Mon, Ang. vol. V. p.'33. 
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dearments of the best relations, could 
make her repine at leaving this world, 
or disturb that peace she enjoyed from 
God, to whom she cheerfully resigned 
her soul the 6th of July, 1713, aged 12 
years 6 months. Her father-in-law, 
James Butler, esq. of Worminghurst- 
park, in Sussex, that so early a piet 
may be remembered and imitated, hat 
erected this monument.” 

Bene.th the ‘ast-mentioned monu- 
ment there is a cinquefoil- headed pis- 
cina. On an upright stone under the 
West window of this aile: 

“Here lieth the body of Humphrey 
Darnton, who departed this life June 2d, 
1803, aged 67 years.” 

The Cnancet is lighted by two 
windows to the North, and as many 
to the South; the first window on 
the North ard South side is divided 
into two long lights by a mallion, 
which branches off at the top. Half 
of the first window on the North side 
is of painted glass, and among it a 
figure of St. Peter with a key, head 
Jost. The secoad window on each 
side consists of two lights at the bot- 
tom, and four at the top. In the 
middle of the chancel there is a slab 
with the figure of a priest; the brass 
and inscription are wantmg. The 
East window is divided into three long 
lights and six upper oves. Above the 
communion-table : 

*< Pua Juditha Leuini Benet Bar. vidua 
una cum Juditha utriusq. filia Dee et 
Ecelesie obtulere, 1700,” 

The Creed, Uecalogue, and Lord’s 
Prayer, are neatly painted on the 
wainscot. Over the Creed: “ Hold 
fast the form of sound words. ii Tim. 
i. 14.” Over the Lord’s Prayer: “And 
he said uoto them, When ye pray, 
say, Matth. vi. 9.—Luke xi. 2.” 


Ona black slab near the altar-rails : 


“H.S. E. 

Gulielmus Cole generosus, Ashdoniz 
com. Essexiz natus, sed hic vivere, hic 
mori voluit. Vir certé fuit, non tam in- 
gent: fortuna quam modica usu cele- 
brandus. Nemini sane notus cui non 
itidem amandus, charitate et humani- 
tate potissimum claruit, nunc quidem 
primum quod mortuus sit pauperibus 
Yicinisq. suis dolendi causa. In liberos 


paterni amoris pietatisq. exemplum haud 
vulgare vivus dedit, moriens reliquit. 
Ob. xi Jan‘ A. D. mpccxxxut. xtat. 63. 
Heres Gulielmus Cole, Aula de Clare 
Cantab. hoe pietatis erga patrem monu- 
mentum posuit. 


Maxapicg of iv Xeird xosadiines.” 
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In the South-East corner of the 
chancel is an altar tomb of black 
marble, bearing the following arms 
and inscription : 

Sable, two bars Ermine, in chief three 
leopards’ faces Or: Feltham. 


<*M. P.Q.S. 

Ex Suffolcie ortus comitatu, Thomas 
Feltham, vir probus, generosus sciens, 
amicisque fidelis, bonis, malis, adiutor, 
obstes, vbiq. colendus, bene viuens, mo- 
riens pie, filios tres, totidemgq. natas super- 
stites relinquens x° Martij Salutis Anno 
1631, sed militia sue G1, per natu filium 
minorem hic in vitam beatiorem ad 
resurgendum positus,” 


The dimensions of the Church are 
as follow: 
Length. Breadth. 
BRO c0cccces secede ccesce- RE 
Ceemeh ccc cccvccSD cc cccclll 
Gee Bis 00 ccc Sd ccécee 
North Aile........52 ..+. +015 


CuuRcHYARD. 
Upright stones. South side. 

1, H. E. 1723. 

2. William Hills, July11,1812, aged 69, 

3. Thomas Bailey, Nov. 7, 1810. 44. 

4, Edward Neave, Sept. 1, 1794. 57. 

5. MarthaGarthen, Sept.11,1770. 12. 

6. James Patten, Dee. 7, 1412, 40. 

7. Thomas Pattan, April 27. 1791. 57. 

8. Sarah, his wife, May 5, 1809. 77. 

9. Catharine Pattan, June 27,1790. 21. 

10. Fras. Eaton, July 4, 1797. 20. 

11. Wm. Poulter (many years school- 
master of this place), Dec. 28,1810. 83. 

12. Hannah, wife of William Poulter, 
schoolmaster, Jan. 15, 1791. 60. 

13. William Poulter, June 9,1781. 31. 


Altar-tomb. 

14. Charles Offord, gent. April 27, 
1757. 39.— Also Oliver Hinson Offord, 
his son, Oct. 18, 1758, in his infancy. 
Like leaves on trees the race of Man is 

found, (the ground, 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on 
Another race the following Spring sup- 
plies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise ; 
So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these when those are past 
away. 
Upright stones. 


15. Margaret, the wife of James An- 
sell, May li, 1790. 77. 

16. James Ansell, Dec. 24, 1798. 80. 

17. William Ansell, Dec. 29, 1797. 45. 

18. Thomas Tofts, Feb. 20, 1810. 69. 


East end. 


19. Francis Clark, June 10, 1813. 69. 
20, Mr. John Hinson, Dec, 3,1755. 69. 
gi. 
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21. In hopes of a joyful Resurrection 
at the Last Day, when the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible,—here lyeth the mortal re- 
mains of John Beasley (late Cook to 
R. J. Adeane, esq.), who departed this 
life Sept. 28, 1812, aged 35 years. 

RIcHMONDIENSIS. 
—————EE 


Suaksreare’s /fislorical Play of 
Ricnarp Il, 


Performed at the Theatre - Royal, 
Drury-lane, March 9. 


UR immortal Bard, in his dramas 

of the above cast, has always 
been celebrated for his adherence to 
faets, as they passed at the time 
brought by him into view: then how 
must his admirers, who witnessed the 
above representation, have becn sur- 
prized at the unaccountable ** aitera- 
tions” therein made, not known in 
history! The business of the cos- 
tumic part, more immediately the 
subject of this critique, was entered 
upon in the like reprehensible man- 
mer. The most glaring departure 
from the text in Act I. is the total 
silence and omission of the famous 
appointed combat at Coventry, one 
of the great features in Richard’s 
reign, the circumstances of which are 
so minutely detailed by Knighton and 
William of Walsing haw, who lived at 
the time. Dugdale refers to it in 
his History of Warwickshire, where, 
speaking of Coventry, be has these 
words: ‘* the lists were appointed 
and set for deciding that diiference by 
combat, which was betwixt Henry, 
Duke of Hereford, and John, Duke 
of Norfolk, the King himself being 
reseat.” That such a scene as the 
Fists at Coventry, set forth with all 
the necessary pomp and pageantry, 
must have been fascinating to a de- 
gree, no one can possibly deny. Say 
that Managers are conscious of their 
inability, not to say ignorance, in 
bringing about such a spectacle in 
chivalry; are there not illuminated 
examples in the British Museum rela- 
tive to this very transaction, both in 
Froissart, and in the history of Ri- 
chard written by one of his followers, 
wherein is shewn the architecture, 
dresses, and every decoration of the 
day? And aie there not Artists to be 
met with (n-t the retainers of Thea- 
tres), competent to the task of mak- 
ing the proper selections required? 


[April, 


But this is a mode of proceeding not 
directly conformable to managerial 
usage, they chusing (o consult tailors 
and mantua-makers, rather than the 
authorities above cited. The next 
departure from Shakspeare’s historic 
evidence which I shall allude to on 
this occasion, is making the assassina- 
tion of the King take place in the 
Tower of London, when it was perpe- 
trated in Pomfrei Castle, Yorkshire, 
by Sir Pierce Exion and cight attend- 
ants. In the instance before us, the 
attack is made by the knight and 
three men only, and, to carry on slage 
effect (of more importance than antient 
demonstration), the Queen is brought 
in, to breathe ber last over the body 
of her murthered lord; Bolingbroke 
is likewise introduced, to express com- 
punction and reworse at the fatal 
catastrophe ; circumstances as impro- 
bable as ‘hey are untrue. 

Scenes—not new for the occasion, 
being the common stock of the 
house, answering all purposes; and 
perhaps, as they are not represent- 
ations of ** Westminster, Coventry, 
Ely-house, Flint-castle, Langly-palace, 
Street in London, Windsor-castle, and 
Pomfret -castie,” mentioned in the 
Play, the least that is said about them 
the better. 

Dresses.— Some attention paid to 
Richari’s robes, but made out from 
bits and scraps snatched from the 
painting of him in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster ; however, 
upon the make of the King’s dress, 
every other character in the piece is 
distinguished by one of the same cut, 
when io the antient iliuminated au- 
thorities already cited are presented a 
continued variety of garments, as suit- 
able to every degree and staiion. 

Armours — worn only by Richard, 
Bolingb: oke, Norfolk, and common 
soldiers ; the other personages, from 
the Duke to the Squire, are brought 
forward to join the respective warlike 
forces in their courtly and civil ha- 
bilimeats, when they, equally with the 
other armed characters, demand such 
defensive array: in a word, this at- 
tempt at armour is not conformable 
to the time; still it must be allowed, 
the armour-taylor merits the great- 
est share of praise, more sé than the 
majority of bis fellow artists, wiv have 
essayed to give the play “* appropriate 
splendour.” . The shields, which, b 
the bye, are carried ouly by the pri- 

+ — vales, 
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vates, arc after a Roman, not an Eng- 
lish form, without device or armorial 
bearing. Modern pikes and hatchets 
are carried, mstead of long bows, 
glaves, frulchions, and bilis. Ban- 
ners depending from pike-heads; this 
mode is likewise Roman, Loglisi ban- 
bers both then aud down to iins day, 
were always huny from the side of a 
spear. Wiy are Richard aod Boling- 
broke furnished with truncheous? such 
a military distinction was vot known 
before the sixteenth ceniury. It here 
remains to beexplained why Managers 
have, iu the present instance, varied 
their usual mode of sending kings aud 
heroes into battle unarmed (they hay- 
ing stiffly maintained to me that ar- 
mour was never worn in action, but 
only carried in triumphs asa warlike 
insignia), as we find Richard armed 
in a complete suit; Shakspeare gives 
no hint taat he so appeared: in his 
Richard Uf. he particularizes the 
parts of the armour as absolutely to 
. used by the Usurper in Bosworth- 
field, who, ov the battle taking place, 
“enacts more wouders tian a man,” 
entirely without it, and bare-headed! 
It has ever in my memory been held, 
by Antiquaries, Artists, and men zeal- 
ous for the historic and costumic 
honours of their ancestors, that a 
representation of this Drama*, uader 
a true and “ appropriate” direction, 
would be a spectacle at once the most 
gratifying and splendid the Stage 
could boast. As it is, we are enter- 
tained with an olio of false occur- 
rences, irrelevant scenery, and mis- 

conceived dresses! J. CARTER. 

EEE 

Quuy-side, Newcastle- 

Mr. Unsan, on-Tyne, Teb. 6. 
S the late issue of Locai Tokens 
will be a considerable era in 
British Medallic History, and at no 
distant day be considered of some 
value to the Collector; [ have seat 
you a correct list of our County 

Issues, Joun Bett. 





SiLvER TOKENS. 
1,—2s. 6d. O. Newcastle Arms, Crest, 
Supporters, and Motto, * Fortiter de- 
fendit triumphans ;” inscribed “‘ Payable 
by John Robertson,” ‘* Newcastle - on - 





* But not to be repeated at this mo- 
mentous crisis (April), as the incidents 
unfortunately bear too strong an affinity 
to the abominable transactions now go- 
img on in France. 
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Tyne.”—R. A figure of Commerce, with 
a Spear, a Ship, &c. “‘18i1.” “ Vorthum- 
berland §& Durham xxx Pence Token.” 

2.—I1s.6d The same as the last, but 
without the Motto below the Arms, and 
with an irradiated edging. 

3.—I1s. The same as the last, but with 
a dotted edging. 

4.—Ils. The design and legend the 
same as the former, except with a strong 
irradiated edging, a litle smaller and 
much bolder struck. 

5.—Gd. The same as the ls. 6d. piece. 
No. 2. 

6.—Is. O. A View of a Coal Engine, 
“© Northumberland and Durham 12d, 
Token, 1812." — R. Neweastle Arms, 
Crest, and Supporters; ‘‘ Payable by 
Alex. Kelty,” “ Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 

7.—Is. O, A View of a Coal Staith, 
with a Ship laying to; “DBewick Main 
Colliery.” Exergue, “ 1211."°— R. “One 
Shi:ling Payabie at” round which,“ WVew- 
casile-on-Tyne and London.” 

8.—Is, O. Same as last, except the 
letter e at the end of Bewick— Bewicke, 
R. Same as last. 

9.—1s. O. The Newcastle Arms, Crest, 
andSupporters, Exergue, “1812,” ** Vorth- 
umberland and Durham.” —R. A figure 
of Britannia, Exergue,“*AZDCCCXII.” 
* British One Shilling Token.” 

This last was done by a person at 
Shields, to pass off amongst the com- 
mon people as a Robertson's Token, 
and appeared to be made of worse 
silver. J. B. 

— 


Mr. Urpan, Dudley, Feb. 7. 


LLOW me to thank J.C. for his 

judicious obvervations on Epi- 
taphs; and to request (with your 
permission) that he will continue to 
send you such as possess peculiar ex- 
cellence with respect to piety, sim- 
plicity, or poetic merit. Feeling, as 
he feels, not seldom hurt at the ab- 
surdities which are to be met with in 
almost every burial-ground in com- 
positions of that nature,—absurdities, 
exciting a smile, when it would be 
more decorous to shed a tear,—] have, 
for some time, been collecting good 
wherever | could find it, in the de- 
partment of Epitaph-forms ; meaning, 
if a plain stoue be not, in the course 
of a year or two, marked with my 
own name, to offer to the publick 
(and especially to the carvers or en- 
gravers of —? to whom the 
choice is frequenily left,) a small vo- 
lume at a low price, from whence 
those brief tributary meworials my 
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So deems the world, that seldom deems 
aright, 

If left to Reason’s unassisted light. 

But, when Religion lends her holy aid, 

The dark mysterious system to pervade, 

As shrunk Deception frem Ithuriel’s 


be culled, with which kindred-affec- 
tion or friendly-regard delights to 
honour the departed. Some progress 
is already made in this little work ; 
and any suitable communications from 
your judicious Readers and Corre- 
spondents will be esteemed a favour. 

The following Verses, though fa- 
miliar, no doubt, to the writers of 
your two next articles (R.C. and 
Anti-PLaciary), have not, perhaps, 

ratified your general Readers. In- 

eed, I do not know that they have 
been ever printed. They were given 
to me as the production of Dr. Grove, 
the Author of the Epitaph altuded 
to bs R. C. and Anti-Plagiary. And, 
surely, than that admired Epitaph 
they are nut less beau. iful. 


On HarRIET, 
daughter of the Rev. ARCHDEACON LEIGH, 
who died April 12, 1793, aged 15. 
Lire’s business ended, and each task 
complete, [treat ; 
When to the grave the full-of-years re- 
Or when, with sorrow and with pain op- 
press’d, [rest, 
The weary Mourner sinks, at length, to 
Their fate we view with unaverted eye, 
Feel no chill pang, and heave no mur- 
muring sigh. 
Not so when Death his fatal sickle wields 
In pure Domestic Joy’s high- cultur’d 
fields, [years, 
Wastes the rich prospect of successive 
And reaps a sullen harvest, moist with 
tears, [brace, 
See! from two gentle Sisters’ fond em- 
With ruthless grasp, he drags a Sister- 
Grace; {arms 
Wrests from a tender Father's clinging 
The blooming Daughter's desolated 
charms ; [wild, 
While the pale Mother, with affection 
Bends in mute anguish o’er her dying 
ild! [love 
That duteous Child, whom kind parental 
Saw every hour in every worth improve; 
Saw with success each welcome precept 
crown’d,— 
Those best of precepts,in example found ; 
Saw on her face her Mother’s mind pour- 
tray’d, [made. 
And Virtue claim the conquests Beauty 
Such the fair form which many a weep- 
ing friend [scend; 
So late beheld to Death’s dark vale de- 
And such the promise rip’ning talents 
gave,— 
Now, early blighted, withering in the 
grave. 
How hard the task such treasure to 
resign! [pine ! 
How bard to feel the loss, and not re- 


spear, (clear. 
The clouds disperse, and every maze is 
Thus, when the gracious Saviour of 
Mankind [blind, 
Restor'd the eyes of him from childhood 
Soon as the potemt touch the veil with- 
drew,— [grew,— 
The film that o’er their rayless orbits 
A blaze of wonders buist upon bis sight, 
For Gop had spoke the word — and all 
was Light! 
Come then, bright Faith! dispel the 
gath’ring gloom, (tomb ; 
And pour thy radiance o’er the darksome 
While Hope, on trembling pinion, speeds 
her way, 
To meet the rising of eternal day ; 
To hail the Sun of Righteousness, that 
brings, {wings. 
For Life’s short sorrows, healing in his 

Shall 1 trespass too far upon your 
valuable limits, if, proceeding to the 
next article, signed R. B. Wuexer, I 
ask him, Whether the following in- 
formation which | received, concern- 
ing the Stratford Bust of Shakspeare, 
be correct? The first time I saw 
that Bust, some years ago, it was co- 
loured to resemble a living counte- 
nance. A few years afterwards, on 
visiting, with unabated ardour, the 
tomb of him who 
“Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d 

new,” 

I beheld, not a little astonished, the 
colouring concealed by an uniform 
covering of white paint: and, on in- 
quiring of the man who attended me 
to the Church, by whom it was done ; 
I was told, “By Mr. Malone,” who, 
first caused an exact copy of the co- 
loured Bust to be taken, and then 
eclipsed it for ever, in its present 
opacity. 

Another anecdote, likewise, my 
Ciceroni gave me, which was this: 
On perceiving that I felt what every 
one, who is not utterly insensible to 
the charms of Genins, must feel, on 
surveying the tomb where so much 
celebrity, 1 had almost said immor- 
tality, reposes ;—he said it reminded 
him of two Gentlemen some time be- 
fore, who, on visiting the spot, stood 
awhile near it in solemn silence, and 
then almost covered it with pieces of 
written paper, letting them lie several 

minutes, 
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minutes, without speaking a word. 
After carefully taking them up, the 
remained, duriag another interval, 
speechless. At last, on retiring, they 
said they had a particular favour to 
ask, which, if granted, should be kept 
a profound secret, and a handsome 
present reward the attendant for his 
confidence. * Allow us,” said they, 
“to return hither againin theevening ; 
and (if practicable) without injuring 
the stone, let us lift it up, that we 
may only gre the remains of Shak- 
speare.” Ineed not say my inform- 
ant told me, that the singularly en- 
thusiastic request was not complied 
with. df it were made at all, how 
could such professed admirers of 
Shakspeare seemingly set at aought 
the threatened anathema which his 
own spirit uttered, as if on purpose 
to deter fromsostrange a profanation? 
** Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
For, it is scarcely to be supposed 
that they who would disregard the 
Poet’s prayer in one respect, would 
feel many ** compunctious visitings of 
Nature,” by elighting it in another. 
Some trifling relick, if no more than 
one of the small “* bones” of a litile 
finger, would probably have been 
purioined, and “ moved” away. 
Another anecdote, relative to the 
Bust, was mentioned by my commu- 
nicative Guide. On my inquirin 
how the fore-finger of the right coal 
became broken off, he said, “ it was 
done by Mr. Garrick ;” and narrated 
the circumstance thus: At the Strat- 
ford Jubilee, while a large concourse 
of people were looking at the Bust, 
aod noticing the in ‘the right 
hand, Garrick, who was amoiig them, 
raised his walking <i, and, striking 
the pen from the hand (the finger 
along with it), said, “ Hg bas written 
enough!” Now if Garrick really did 
so, nutwithstanding, as the Roscius 
of the age,. he was the chief promoter 
of the Jubjlee in hovour of Shak- 
speare,, he well merited two-or three 
smart strokes, with the same cave, 
on his-own shoulders. 


Yours, &c. L. Booxer. 
—— a 
Mr. Unpan, Feb. 6. 


b te will gratify me by inserting in 
- “your Miscellany a View of the 
handsome Bridge over the River 
Gent. Mag, April, 1815. 
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Trent, aoear the village of Castie-Do- 
niogton, in Leicestershire, which, in 
compliment to the noble House of 
Devonshire, is called Cavendish Bridge 
(see Plate If.) It was built by Sir 
Matthew Lambe, in the room of a 
yer) inconvenient ferry formerly here; 
and the stone used in it was brought 
from a qvarry about three miles off. 
“Near this place the great Stafford- 
shire Navigation joms the Trent; 
and by means of that, and the Bridges 
water Canals, there is water-carriage 
from Liverpool and Maachester to 
Hull *.” Yours, &c. J. P.M. 
—_ 
Mr.Urnsan, Shrewsbury, March 25. 


URNING over a parcel of mis 
cellaneous papers the other day, 

1 found the following inscription to 
the memory of William Shenstone, 
esq. of the Leasowes, written by Mn 
Hull, Comedian, of whom you have 
given an ample and just accoual in 
our vol. LXXVIII. p. 464. The 
Vote which accompanies the inscript 
tion is addressed to J. S. Hylton, esq, 
of Lappai House, near Hales Owen. 
I shall be giad to see it registered ia 
your valuable Museum. a , 

D.P. 


Yours, &c. 
“Gir, March 8, 1763., 
** The Inscription which 1 inclose for 
your perusal, to the memory of the late 
Mr. Shenstone, of whose friendship, vir- 
tues, and accomplisbments, I mogt sin- 
cerely lament the loss, as must every 
ingenious and good man who. enjoyed 
the pleasure of his acquaintance :—you 
will at once perceive that the thought 
was suggested from the recollection of 
an inscription which that soothing Bard 
placed in his walks te the memory of a 
beloved Friend. T. Huw. . 





“M.S, 
GULIELMI SHENSTONBI 
Ah, Gulielme! 
Hominum dignissime, 
Amicorum integerrime, 
Indole optima, 
Eruditione precipue diffusa, 
Moribus gratissimis, 
ac Corde quam maximé benigno, 
predite, 
Morte, ebeu! pramatura abrepte, 
Ah! GuLiFime, 
Vale! 
* Quanto minus est, 
cum aliis versari, 
quam tui meminisse!’ ** 
* See Mr. Bray’s “‘ Tour to Derby- 
shire,” &c. page 101, 





Original 
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Original Letter from Dr. Givsent 
BuRNnetT; communicated by the late 
Wriiiam Houtcuinson, Esq.* 

To the Right Hon. Madam Wharton, 

at Wiochindon. 

Madam, 2d Junuary. 
BEGIN to write in the morning, 
because it is possible I may be 

out of town this evening, for 1 pro- 

mised to be ove night at Hamstead, 
during the bolidaies, with my friend 

Mr. Kerk, and I apprehend he will call 

upoo me this afternoon: but if I am 

not iv the way to answer that which 

I.expect. from your Ladyship this 

afternoon, you shall be sure to hear 

from me by the. Saturday’s carrier. 


all the while: if you did this, and 
were not forced to it by any illness, 
I will say you are a true Tory indeed. 

I do not know if you have heard of 
the new naine about the Town, of 
Trimmers, with which, among many 
others much better than I, the high 
blades here have been pleased to dig- 
nify me—I aim glad, at least, that 
they are so favourable as vot to count 
we a downright Whig. 

I have had occasion of late to see 
your two cousins, Mrs. St. Johu and 
Mrs. Chute, three or four times: you 
may be assured every thing is valued 
by me as it is related to you; but 
they have a great deal on their own 


I heard your great company had left account to recommend them. 
ou in the middle of the last week; I am heartily sorry for the talk 
ut one of your cousins told me they Mrs, St. John has fallen under, and 
believed you had kept yourchamber the rather because she is a young 





* “Dr. Burnet, on the 31st March, 1689, was consecrated Bishop of Sarum; being 
advanced to the See of Salisbury within a few days after William III. was seated on 
the British Throne. An anecdote greatly to the honour of the Doctor is related by 
Historians, that Dr. Crewe, Bishop of Durham, having rendered himself obnoxious 
by the part he had acted in the High Commission Court, proposed to the Prince of 
Orange to resign his Bishoprick in favour of Dr. Burnet, on condition uf an allow- 
ance of 10002. a year put of the revenue; our Author refused to accept it on those 
terms.—The year 1682, or thereabouts, was the wra in which these Letters were 
wrote ;-it will not be disagreeable to the Reader to turn his thoughts towards the 
Doctor's situation in life at that time. 

On the apprehension of Popery being introduced into England, our Author un- 
dertook to write the History of the Reformation of the Church of Eugland, which 
he executed with great suceess and universal applause. In 1680 he published The 
Life and Death of the Earl of Rochester. During the affair of the Popish Plot, Dr. 
Burnet was often sent for by King Charles, and consulted upon the State of the Na- 
tion; and about the same time refused the vacant Bishoprick of Chichester, which 
his Majesty offered him provided he would entirely come over to his interest. But 
though his free access to this Monarch did not procure him preferment, it gave him 
an opportunity of sending his Majesty a most remarkable letter, in which with great 
freedom he reprehended the vices and errors both of his private life and his govern- 
ment. The unprejudiced part he acted during the time the Nation was inflamed with 
the discovery of the Popish Plot ; his candid endeavours to save the lives of Stanley 
and the Earl of Stafford, both zealous Papists ; his temperate conduct with regard to 
the exclusion of the Duke of York; and the scheme of a Prince-Regent, proposed 

him in lieu of that exclusion; are well known, and fully related in his History 
of bis own Times. In 1682, when the Administration was wholly changed in favour 
of the Duke of York, he continued steady in his adherence to his friends, and chose 
to sacrifice all his views at Court, particularly a promise of the Mastership of the 
Temple, rather than break off his correspondencies with them.— This year our 
Author published his “‘ Life of Sir Matthew Hale,” and his ‘‘ History of the Rights 
of Princes in disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands;” which being 
attacked by an anonymous writer, Dr. Burnet published, the same year, ** An 
Answer to the Animadversions on the History of the Rights of Princes.’’ As he was 
about this time much resorted to by persons of all ranks and parties; in order for 
a pretence to avoid the returning so many visits, he built a Laboratory, and for 
above a year be amused himself with chemical experiments. Upon the execution 
of Lord Russ2hl, with whom he was familiarly acquainted, he was examined before 
the House uf Coumons in relation to that Lord’s speech upoa the scaffold, in the 
writing of which he was suspected to have had a band. Not long after, he refused 
an offer of a living of 300/. a year, in the gift of the Earl of Halifax, who would 
have presented him on condition of his residing still iu Londun. Ia the year = 
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woman of so much sense and discre- 
tion, and yet an error in her conduct 
has given occasion to all the discourse 
concerning her ; and indeed Mr. Collt 
had so fair a character through the 
whole former parts of his life, that 
no wonder she thought he was not 
capable of so much villainy as be bas 
shewn of late; but I told her she must 
blame her own charms, which are 
such} that they have put a poor Gen- 
tleman almost out of his wits, and 
have thrown him into these disorders 
that he bas committed; bat to this I 
added, that | did not see where those 
charms lay, and asked her if she could 
tell me: you may think what aclown 
I am, by this rude kind of raillery. 

And now I come to the formality 
of wishing youa good and happy new 
year; but indeed | do so constantly 
wish you all sorts of blessings, both 
here and hereafter, that | cannot 
raise my wishes higher one day than 
another. 

Thus [ have almost wrestled through 
a page of very dull stuff, of which | 
imagine you will give one ill-natured 
reason ; that it is because I, not hav- 
ing got yours, have vo new matter 
given me for a chiding, which, I be- 
lieve, is all the talent you think | 
have in writing. But 1 will go no 
further till 1 see whether you mend 
former faults, though I am afraid 
that, whether you mend or not, I shall 
be unalterably, Madam, your most 
humble, most obedient, and wi\st 
obliged servant, G. Burner. 

Postscript. — 1 have now got your 
letter, and am mighty glad of the 
hopes you put me in of another cop 
next week ; but as for correcting, t 


Dr. Gilbert Burnet to Madam Wharton. 
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will beg leave, when you do me the 


honour to allow my coming to wait 
on you at Winchendon, to brmg dowa 
ail you have written, and to set be- 
fore you sume corrections, on which 
you shall pass your judgment. 

I give this alloy to every one to 
whom I shew your Verses, that. you 
have not yet the talent of correcting 
what you write, and therefore your 
composures must be considered but 
as the first draughts; and, with that 
allowance, I dare be bold to say, they 
may be compared to the performances 
of the greatest masters. And I must 
tell you that you want one of the 
pleasantest and most entertaining 
parts of Poetry; fora critical review- 
ing and mending what one has writ, 
is a very noble diversion; but it is 
that which one cannot force one's 
self to, and it commonly comes oa 
with more years than you yet haves 
but the reason you give for it isan 
affliction beyond expression to one 
concerned in you, “that you have 
not peace enough to be so calm ;” to 
this | can say nothing but in the lan- 
guage of deep regret, and of the tea- 

erest sympathy the nature of man 
is capable of: but that I will vent 
elsewhere in my most serious thoughts; 
and will not increase your sorrows by 
telling you so sad a discourse, as the 
share I nave in them must needs make. 

I seo to shew your Verses to 
my Lady Essex, who is a woman of 
great understanding, and has a high 
esteem of you, and admires your 
poetry; so also does my Lady Ra- 
nelagh, of whom I suppose you 
have a right enough character: you 
cannot imagine how highly she 
esteems all you write; but, upon my 














he went over to Paris, where he was well received by the Court, and became ac- 
quainted with the most eminent persons, both Popish and Protestant. The year 
following, the resentment against our Author was so great, that he was discharged 
from his lecture at St. Clement’s by virtue of the King’s mandate to Dr. Hascard, 
rector of that Parish: and in December the same year, by an order from the Lord 
Keeper North to Sir Harbottle Grimstone, he was forbid preaching any more at the 
Rolls Chapel.—Upon the death of King Charles, and accession of King James; hav- 
ing obtained leave to go out of the Kingdom, he went first to Paris; there he lived 
in great retirement, to avoid being involved in the conspiracies then forming in 
favour of the Duke of Monmouth. But, having contracted an acquaintance with 
Brigadier Stouppa, a Protestant officer in the French service, he was prevailed upon 
to take a journey with him into Italy, and met with an agreeable reception at 
Rome and Geneva. After a tour through the Southern parts of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and many places of Germany, he came to Utrecht, and intended to 
have settled in some quiét retreat within the Seven Provinces ; but, being invited to 
the Hague by the Prince and Princess of Orange, he repaired thither, and had a great 
share inthe councils then carrying on in relation to the affairs of England.’” W.H. 
t Anterlined, and not very legible. 
sending 
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sending her your “* Despair,”she wrote 
to me that she was sorry to find you 
quarr-liog with your Maker, as if 
He had entailed ignorance and misery 
ov our nature; and she would be much 
better pleased to see you continue in 
a strain of celebrating and adoring 
Him. 

I hope there is nothing in all this 
which makes you think I do continue 
in a chiding strain; though, when I 
read your letter, 1 found the bottom 
of the former page was almost pro- 
phetical ; perhaps you will however 
say, it was guilt made me know what 
Iwasto expect. But one thing 1 will 
beg of you, that you will try sf you 
are in the humour of writing at other 
times in the week than just before 
the carrier is to go, and let me see 
the effects : for, though I make a shift 
to draw out letters pretty long, by 
reading them frequently over, yet 
eveu that would be multiplied if they 
were longer, for 1 would not read 
them the less frequently because of 
their length. 


i 


Curious Letter in the time of Henry 
VIII. from Ricnarp Pace (who 
had been a Lawyer), directed to 
Cardinul Wousty, from Switzer- 

_ land. 

(From the “General Outline of the Swiss 

Landscapes.”’) 
© A T my arriving unto this town 
in Swice, | desired of the lordes 
of thes Cantoves hasty expedition, and 

a resolute answer in my matters, con- 

sidering that all the Cantons wear 

certified of my peticions by sufficient 
ans'!ruccions seat unto every Canton 
affore my commyng, by my iorde the 

-Cardimall Sedunen (Sion): herunto 

they made ther answer that, affore 

the day of the sitling of ther counsell 

1 could have non audience, for such 

was ther auncient order, &e. &c. 
“inthe meantyme, ali such as fa- 

voured the French Kynge had pub- 

lished, and confirmed with great othes, 
that | was not sent out of England by 
the Kinge’s consent, or any of the 
counsaill ; ne was noe Euglishman 
borne, but a false Spaniard craftily 
sent for io disseave them ; and verily 
this untrue rumor did greatly alienat 
from me the mynds of the councell 
heare, and also of the common peuple, 
because they have soe often tymes bene 
begyled, in soe much, that when | 


R. Pace, zn Switzerland, 


to Cardinal Wolsey. _[April} 


was called into the councell afor the 
Ambassadors of the Cantones, | was 
put to this exigent, either to shew 
that | wes sent from the King’s 
Grace, or else to let the Freach peace 
be concluded, or else to stand in ma- 
nifest jeopardie of my life by unthrifty 
felons, moved thereunto by such as 
be corrupied ther with great somes 
of money from the French Kynge’s, 
&c. When | was in this perplexitie, 
1 desired to speak secretly with one 
or two of the most wise of the coun- 
cell, and soe 1 was committed to the 
Lorde Galiace Vice-cvunt, &c. 

*“Imuediately they did bring me 
into the councell again, and not only 
certified all the Cantones that 1 was 
truly your Grace’s secretary, and 
sent by the King’s councell, but also 
they offered themselves hostages unto 
the said Cantones unto such tyme that 
they might send into England, and 
have knowledge again uppon the truth 
of this matter, if they would not be- 
leeve it, &c. &c. 

I should have an answer resolute ; 
and undoubtidly if | had brought 
money with me, the Kinge’s Grace 
and non other had had the Swices 
surelie. As the thinge standeth now, 
it is very doubtiull, for the French 
Kinge hath extorted in the duchie of 
Millan two hundred thousand crownes 
for to be patd to the Swice’s ther, 
assoone as they ratifye the forsayd 
peace: and thus the sayd French 
Kynge doth treat his matters with 
moncy in hand. And we sola spe. 
Nevertheless tf the 100,000 crownes 
be sent hither befor the next dyet, 
parad venture they may do some good: 
if not, actum est, &c. 

** In all haste, not only with mine 
owne letters, but also my lord’s the 
Cardinal Sedunen. And at that tyme 
declared unto your Grace plainlye 
that we laeked nothing but money 
for to set forward the Swices within 
8 days. 1 shall never forget the 
King’s most wise and discreet words, 
sayd unto your Grace and my lorde 
the Duke of Suffolke at my depar- 
ture: videlicet, “that his Grace would 
not that I should goe unto the Swices 
with ‘if, if,” conditiovally, and. bare 
promise, but otier them redy, redy 
money, if they would serve bim.)’ 
Thes words were spoken by some i 
spiration, for he that will obtain the 
service of thes men, must not onhy 
have money for to pay ther wages ft 










































ther entrie into the warres, but also 
for to give secretlie to certain heads 
of them for to bringe them to that 
purposse. And this custume of taking 
of ‘money is so engendered in them, 
that they due take them for a foole 
that eomith to treat any matter with 
them without money; nor wisdom, 
bor good reason, bor persuasion, is 
hear admitted without money, Wher 
it is comprised in my instruccion that 
one payment should be made after a 
battle should be striken between 
the Freachmen and them, they will 
not move one foot without the 
payment of their wages for one 
month, &c. &c. 

“Necessary it is that the Pope be 
diligently moved, not only to sticke 
by the Kinge stedfastly, as he is 
bound, but also to contribute some 
good somes of money to thes Swices, 
to plucke them from France: but 
they do say plainlie unio me hear, 
that they will beleeve noe worde sayd 
or written by his Holines, woless they 
see the money, because of his infinite 
— heartofor without any per- 
ormance. 

“1 am sure that the Frenchmen 
hath published in England, as they 
have done in all Itaiye, the conclusion 
of a peace between them aud ithe 
Swices, but they may. lye at their 
pleasure after ther accustomed man- 
ner: this is the truth that | doe writt 
unto your Grace. If any money sha!l 
be sent unto the Swices, the names of 
the townes wher it shall be most com- 
modiously payd be thes following : 
Augusta, Constantia, Argentina, Ba- 
silea, &c. 

** Such order as was taken for hasty 
sending of letters can not now be had 
hear, wherfor | think it expedient 
that your Grace should provide ther 
for thes thinges unto such tyme that 
you shall have an resolute in every 
thing from the Swices. The Duke of 
Barye doth commende himself most 
humblie unto the Kinge’s Grace and 
Yours, desiring your said Grace to 
continue his good lorde, and to shew 
unto the Kynge’s Grace that what 
money soever his Highnes lays out 
mm this side the mountains .... against 
the Freuch .... himself to restitution 
thereof, as much as it shall please his 
Grace to have restored again, &c.” 

N. B. See the letter at large in Mr. 
Planta’s able“ History of the Helvetic 


Confederacy: the article is taken 
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from the Cottonian manuscripts in 
the British Museum, Vitell. B. xviii, 
p- 222. L. Ss. — 
(To be continued.) 
a 
Mr. Unsan, M. Temple, March 21, 

S anew Custom-House is now 

erecting, and a new Post-Orrics 
is in contemplation, you will, per- 
haps, agree with me, that the follow- 
ing description of those public edifices 
in 1677, may not be unentertaining to 
your Readers: 

** Not far below London Bridge is 
placed the Custom-bouse, where is re- 
ceived and managed all the impositions 
Jaid on merchandize, imported or ex- 
ported from this City, which are so con- 
siderable, that of all the Customs of Eng- 
land, divided into three parts, the Port 
of London pays two-thirds, that is above 
330,000/, yearly. In this Office are em- 
ployed a great number of officers, whereof 
divers are of considerable quality and 
ability. — Fhe House where this great 
Office was kept, being destroyed by the 
late fire, is now rebuilt in a very much 
more magnificent, uniform, and com- 
modious manner by the King, and bath 
cost his Majesty 10,000/. the building!” 

“Of the Office of Postmaster- General. 

** The profits of the said effice are set- 
tled by Act of Parliament on his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York; but his 
Majesty doth constitute his Postmaster- 
General by. letters patent under the 
Great Seal of England; and accordingly 
hath conferred that office upon the Right 
Honourable Henry, Earl of Arlington, Ld. 
Chamberlain of his Majesties Houshold. 
The present Postmaster-General keepeth 
one Grand or General Office in the City 
of London, from whence letters and 
pacquets are dispatched, Every Monday 
to France, Italy, Spain, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Sueden, Denmark, &c. and. to 
Kent. Every Tuesday to the United 
Netherlands, Germany, &c. and to all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Every Wednesday to Kent onely, and the 
Downs. Every Thursday to France, 
Spain, Italy, and all parts of England 


and Scotland. Every Friday to the Spa- 


nish and United Netherlands, Germany, 
Sueden, Denmark, and to Kent. Every 
Saturday to all parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. And the answers of 
the said letters and pacquets are received 
in the said Office in due course; and 
from thence dispersed and delivered, ae- 
cording to their respective directions, 


with all expedition. The said Office is 


managed by a Deputy, and other officers, 
to the number of seventy-seven persons, 
who give their actual nee re- 


spectively 
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spectively inthe dispatch of the business. 
Upon this Grand Office depends one hun- 
dred and eighty-two Deputy Postmasters 
in England and Scotland, most of which 
keep regular Offices in their stages, and 
Sub-Postmasters in their branches ; and 
also in Ireland, another General Office 
for that Kingdom, whichis kept in 
Dublin, consisting of eighteen like offi- 
cers, and forty-five Deputy Pustmasters. 
The present Postmaster-General keeps 
constantly, for the transport of the said 
letters and pacquets, between England 
and France, two pacquet-boats; Flan- 
ders, two pacquet-boats ; Holland, three 
acquet-boats ; Ireland, three pacquet- 
Coens: and at Deal, two pacquet-boats 
for the Downs. All which Officers, Post- 
masters, and Pacquet-boats, are main- 
tained at his own proper charge. And, 
as the master-piece of all those good 
regulations, established by the present 
Postimaster-General for the better go- 
vernment of the said Office, he hath an- 
mexed and appropriated the Market 
towns of England so well to the respective 
tages, that there is no considerable 
Rabeseon but bathan easy and certain 
conveyance for the letters thereof, to and 
from the said Grand Office, in the due 
course of the Mails every post.—Though 
the number of letters missive in England 
were not at all considerable in our an- 
cestors’ days, yet it is now so prodi- 
giously great (since the meanest people 
have generally learnt to write), that this 
Office is farmed for thirty thousand 
pounds a year! Note also, that letters 
are conveyed with more expedition, and 
Jess charges, than in any forreign coun- 
trey. A letter containing a whole sheet 
of paper is conveyed 80 miles for 2d. 
and two sheets, 4d. and an ounce of let- 
ters but 8d. and that in so short a time, 
by night as well as by day, that every 
24 hours the post goes 120 miles, and in 
five day:, an answer of a letter may be 
had from a place 300 miles distant from 
the writer. Moreover, if any Gentleman 
desire to ride post to any principal town 
of England, Post-horses are always in 
readiness (taking no horse without the 
consent of his owner), which in other 
Kings’ Reigns was not duely observed ; 
and only 3d. is demanded for every Eng- 
lish mile, and for every stage to the 
Post-boy, 4d. for conducting. — Besides 
this excellent convenience of conveying 
letters and men on horseback, there is 
of late such an admirable commodious- 
ness, both for men and women of better 
rank, to travel from London to almost 
any great town of England, and to al- 
must all the villages near this great City, 
that the like hath not been known in 
the world; and that is by Stage -Coaches, 
wherein one may be transported to any 


place, sheltered from foul weather and 
foul ways, free from endamaging one’s 
health or body, by bard jogging, or over- 
violent motion; and tbis not only at a 
low price, as about a shilling for every 
five miles, but with such velocity and 
speed, as that the Posts in some forraign 
countreys make not more miles in a 
day; for the Stage-Coaches called Fly- 
ing Coaches make forty or fifty. miles 
in a day, as from London to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and that in the space of 
twelve hours, not counting the time for 
dining; setting forth not too early, nor 
eeming in too late. The Post-Office is 
now kept in Bishopsgate-street.”’ 


Yours, &c. Carnapoe. 
i 
Mr. Urnan, March 31. 


O* perusing lately the XVth vo. 
lume of the Beauties of England 
and Wales, I was struck with the fol- 
lowing passage, p- 311: 

* Ansley Hall was visited 1758 by the 
elegant and truly-poetical Thomas War- 
ton, at which time he wrote, and left in 
this cell,some beautiful verses, beginning, 

* Beneath this stony roof reclin’d, 

I sooth to peace my pensive mind.’ 
It may be observed, that the verses, as 
printed in Warton’s Poetical Works, 
differ much from the simply-pleasing 
original copy, which is still preserved at 
Ansley Hall.’* 

Now, if this should meet the eye 
of the present Possessor of that Man- 
sion, or of any of his Friends, I should 
feel myself, as an admirer of the pro- 
ductioos of Warton, much obliged 
fur a transcript of the verses. 


Yours, &c. F. J. Meapors. 
a 
Mr. Urnan, April 4. 


4b only apology I can make for 
troubling you with the following 
remarks on a passage in the Beauties 
of England and Wales, is the universal 
circulation of your entertaining Mis- 
cellany.—acirculation which has more 
evinced its atility, than any panegy- 
rick from the greatest of its advocates 
can display. 

In the account of Boconnoc in 
Cornwall (vol. —P 401.) it is stated, 
that the Manor of that Lordship de- 
scended, by the meso of Margaret, 
daughter and coheir «of Thomas Car- 
minowe, to Sir Hugh Courtenay, who 
was killed at Tewkesbury (1 presume 
this to have been the Courtenay who 
was restored to the Earidom of De- 
vonshire by Warwick 1461). —_ 
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of your Readers may be able to say 
if this marriage is mentioned by any 
other authority, having somewhere 
read that the heiress in question 
espoused ove of the Petyts, a neigh- 


bouring family. An ADMIRER. 
EE 
Mr. Urnsan, March 9. 


ye will, I flatter myself, permit 
a constant Reader to say a few 
words io refutation of an idle remark 
(to make use of a moderate expression) 
which a Correspondent, p. 4, has 
taken an opportunity of making. In 
his communication respecting certain 
Epitaphs, he introduces the name of 
Dr. Stonhouse, and observes of him, 
that he had “ written many religious 
tracts, and was a pious good map.” 
Had he suffered bis pen to proceed nv 
farther, his purpose would have been 
sufficiently answered, aad all would 
have been well enough. But, travel- 
ing rather out of his way, he adds, 
that he (Dr.S.) was ** perhaps a little 
tinctured with Methodism.” “ Per- 
haps ;” he is not quite certain. Wh 
then suggest the idea? While he af- 
fects tu drop a word favourable to 
the Doctor's memory, with the next 
move of his pen he takes sufficient 
care to obliterate its effect; for, 
whatever Methodism be in itself, 
R. C. doubtless knows, that, in the 
estimation of the world, it implies 
something derogatory — some inatel- 
Jectual error, some imaginative aber- 
ration, or some moral deformity. 
However, whether or not this inexpli- 
cable something was imputable to 
Dr. Stonhouse, this Writer ought, as 
a liberal man, to have remembered 
the liberal maxim, De mortuis nil 
nisi bouum. 

Had he been acquainted with the 
subject of his avimadversion (which 
it is pretty evideot he was not), he 
might, instead of such detracting sea- 
tence, have substituted one (with cer- 
tainty too on his side) ofa very dif- 
ferent tendency, namely, that he was 
not only “a good man,” but an emi- 
nent Divine ; and could, if he pleased, 
have referred your Readers to his 
various tracts, especially his * Sick 
Mau’s Friend” (a book in the hands 
of most of the Clergy), and to the 
recollection of his inimitable excel- 
lence as a preacher, for a proof of 
the fact. 

The survivieg friends, Sir, of Dr. 
Stouhouse cau safely attest, that he 


The Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. Sil 


had no connexion whatever with the 
religious sect called Methodists, and 
never meddled with those high Cal- 
vinistic doctrines which some of then 
are said to inculcate. He was indeed 
well versed in, and a great lover of 
God’s Word; he set forth the same 
most impressively by his eloquent 
preaching ; and he shewed his expe- 
rience of its practical power, by his 
consistently pious, amiable, and bene- 
ficent living. 

Now, Mr. Urban, though all this, _ 
as you well know, is no more than 
what we constantly pray for, in behalf 
of all Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in our excellent Liturgy, and what, 
of course, every Clergyman, in every 
station, ought to aspire to; yet, un- 
fortunately for the interest of our 
Church, this— this realization of our 
prayers, if it appear rather promi- 
neatly, is by a good many persons 
termed Methodistical, or being “ tine- 
tured with Methodism.” When will 
such folly, such perversion of things, 
cease! Happy would it be for the 
benefit of true religion and virtue, 
aud particularly for the advantage of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, if 
such faithful and able Ministers as 
was the late Sir James Stonhouse, 
were more highly valued, and more 
generally patronized! The conse- 
quence would be, crowded Churches, 
well-attended Sacraments, devout 
Members, widely-extended moral and 
civil good. 

It may not be inappropriate to add, 
that this exemplary Divine was pre- 
sented successively, without interest 
or solicitation, to two valuable liy- 
ings, by a Noble Patron; to the first, 
merely in conscquence of his clerical 
fame; and to the second, after along 
subsequent intimacy, as a testimony 
both of bis Lordship’s friendship for 
him, aud his decided approbation of 
his clerical conduct. May many other 
Patroas go and do likewise! Thus 
would union increase, and dissent 
diminish; and thus would no govd 
Clergyman be deterred, through fear 
of incurring an unmeaning scoff, from 
the honest and zealous performance 
of his duty. 

R. C. is mistaken in supposing that 
the lines on the ay om of Mrs. Ston- 
house were written by the Doctor: 
it is well kaowa they are the com- 
Pe of Mrs. Hannah More, whe 

ad loug known her worth, T. C. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Uasan, March V7. 

» celebrity of your Magazine, 

and especially among the Clergy, 
induces me to send you a few remarks. 
I have long thought a candid and ac- 
curate account of the domestic, as 
well as of the Synagogue, ceremonies 
of the mudern Jews, a great desi- 
deratum. Mauy respectabie scholars 
way be daily met with, who, although 
well versed in the Antiquities of 
Greece aud Rome, are very ignorant 
of existing, and fur more interesting 
cusioms. If reading, and soine know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, were 
the only requisites for such a treatise, 
some, perhaps, might be found ade- 
quate to il, even * in this sequester’d 
spot; but the Compiler ought to re- 
side in or near Town, that be might 
coofer with some well-informed Jew, 
who has lately embraced Christianity. 
A mere ritual of the Jewish Ceremo- 
pies is contained in the late David 
Levi’s work; and the very learned 
Buxtorf published his * Synagoga 
Judaica” more than two centuries 
ago; but it has heen often remarked, 
that he wrote in so acrimonious a 
spirit, as if he intended to irritate, 
rather than conciliate, the Jewish 
People. Scaliger is reported to have 
said, ** Mirum quomodo Buxtorfius 
ameiur @ Jud@is: in illa tamen Sy- 
nagoga Judaica illos valde perstrin- 
git:” but, perhaps, neither of these 
great men would have been less loved 
by his opponents, had he used less 
virulence. 

I have lately met with a copy, 
though a mutilated one, of Dr. L. 
Addison's“ Present State of the Jews ;” 
but this was confined to the state of 
thal people in Barbary, where Dr. A. 
was Chaplain to our Garrison at Tan- 
gier, before the fort was demolished 
and abandoned by the English; and 
as the Dedication bears the date of 
1674-5 (in about two years, | believe, 
after the birth of his illustrious son 
Joseph A.), a more modern and more 
universal account of the Jews would 
be very acceptable. 

As | am not quoting, Mr. Urban, 
from 
* Books penes me, 

Which nobody but myset! can see,” 
some of your Readers may be sur- 
prized at the great similarity between 
the Doctor’s work, and that of Buxtorf 
above-mentioned. There is in one 
passage as remaikabie a variation, 





which I should be glad to see ac- 
counted for. In Buxtorf’s 15th cha 
ter, Of the Preparation for the Sa 
bath, (edit. 1661) appears the fol- 
lowing, among other munitious: 
** Nulle animum vestrum cure excru- 
cient, [dificent.’” 
Quanvis aranee in loculis vestris ni- 
This is rendered in Dr. A.’s 16th chap- 
ter, upon the same subject, by, “ Let 
no care trouble you, though spiders 
be in your houses.” I have sought, 
but in vain, for a sight of the rule in 
Hebrew. The Latin has a certain 
Rabbinical quaintness. 
Yours,&c. M.T. Menevensis. 


EEE 


Mr. Ursan, London, Feb. 15. 
N Peck’s “* Memoirs of Cromwell,” 
is the following very remarkable 
communication : 


No. 28. Part of a Letter written to the 
Publisher by Christopher Wren, esq. 
giving an account that King Henry VII. 
had formerly the title of ** DEFENDER 


OF THE Farr.” 
biota. gee 1736-7, Wrorall, 
sev. Se, March 4th. 

* * # * “Among some memorials of 
my grandfather’s, which bappen at this 
time to lie before me, is one of particular 
note, which, I imagine, may suit your 
curiosity to see, , 

* That King Henry VII. had formerly 
the title of ‘ Defender of the Fwith,’ ap- 
pears by the Register of the Order of the 
Garter, in the black book [sic dict. 2 
tegmine] (now in my hands by office), 
which, having shewed to King Charles I. 
he received with great joy; nothing 
more pleasing him then that the Right 
of that Title was fixed in the Crown long 
before the Pope’s pretended donation. 

“ To all which, I make attestation to 
all posterity, atroyp2Qw hoc meo. Ita testor 
Chr. ren, &% memoria et secretis hono- 
ratissimi ordinis.’ “1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Cur. Wren.” 


I have examined different Histories 
of England, such as Hume, &c.; but 
have not succeeded in finding any 
thing of the kind mentioned. 

It is generally understood that K. 
Henry VIII. (A. D. 1521.) received 
the title of “* Defender of the Faith” 
from Pope Leo X. for defending the 
Papal Chair sgainst Luther. I should 
be much obliged to some of your 
Correspondents, if they could give me 
any information on the subject. 


Yours, &c edi 
A Second 
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yes have now before you ample 
proof of Mr. Belsham’s misre- 
presentations of the character and 
principles of the Established Clergy ; 
in which misrepresentations there is 
an inflammatory malignity, which I 
ascribe, in a great degree, to the in- 
fluence of the revolutionary period in 
which they were published. They 
appear to have been trains intended 
to communicate with those deep-laid 
operations, which his GReat Master 
had been long preparing at Birming- 
han, in the true spirit of French Phi- 
lanthropy, for the universal good of 
hiscountry. That period, thank God, 
is passed. 

Having given abundant proof of 
Mr. Belsham’s inaccuracy in his repre- 
sestations of persons and characters, 
I will now give you a specimen of his 
inaccuracy in matters of fact. He 
says, in his answer to my former Ad- 
dress, “the mest material poiot at 
issue between Bp. Horsley and Dr. 
Priestley was not a question of * scho- 
larship and criticism,’ but concerning 
a plain matter of fact. The fact as- 
serted by Dr. Priestley is, that the 
great body of Hebrew Christians, in 
the two first centuries, were believers 
in the simple humanity of Christ. Bp. 
Horsley denies the fact, and contends 
for the existence of an orthodox He- 
brew Church at Mlia. Of this or- 
thodox Hebrew Church, now first 
heard of, Dr. Priestley questions the 
existence.” 

In this passage Mr. Belsham says, 
that * the most material point at issue 
was not a question of * scholarship 
and criticism, but a plain matter of 
fact.” A point at issue may be a 

lain matter of fact; but, if the fact 

e disputed, the poiut cannot be set- 
tled (if it be a matter of antient his- 
tory) without scholarship and criti- 
cism; and not to know this is, of it- 
self, an indisputable proof of Mr. 
Belsham’s want both of eriticism and 
scholarship. If Dr. Priestley and Mr, 
Belsham had not been very deficient 
in both, they could not have ques- 
tioned the orthodoxy of the Church 
of Jerusalem, either before or after 
the building of Alia. The Church 
of Jerusalem comprehended the great 
hedy of Hebrew Christians. if the 
Gent. Mac. dpril, 1815. 
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faith of this mother Church of Chris- 
tendom can be proved to have been 
the orthodox faith, both before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian 
and after, the great body of Hebrew 
Christians could not have been unbe- 
lievers in the Divinity of Christ, whe- 
ther they retained the ordinances of 
Moses or not. For evidence of this 
orthodoxy I will not refer you back 
to Bp. Horsley’s Tracts; but I will 
give you two proofs, which he has 
not made use of. ‘“ At that time,” 
says Eusebius, that is, under the Em- 
peror Alexander, “ flourished many 
Ecclesiasticks of great learning, whose 
Letters have come down to us, and 
may be easily met with. For they 
are extant in the Library of the city 
of Blia, which was built by Alexander, 
Bishop of that Church*.” Alexan- 
der, as Eusebius informs us, was pro- 
moted to that See for his eminent 
faith in Christ t+. He was the 35th 
Bishop of Jerusalem, being the 20th 
Bishop after the name of the city was 
changed from Jerusalem to Alia. 
The first fifteen Bishops, whose names 
Eusebius enumerates, were all of the 
circumcision ; and the period during 
which they presided over that Church, 
is specially denominated the primitive 
Church of Jerusalem. Of the ortho- 
doxy of the primitive Hebrew Church, 
Eusebius bears this explicit testimony : 
“From written records (ryyexda) 
I have learnt, that to the siege of 
Jerusalem, in the time of Adrian, 
fifteen Bishops presided over that 
Church in continued succession, and 
that all of these were of Hebrew ori- 
gin, and that they held and professed 
the genuine knowledge of Christ, yrwcuw 
tou Xeicrou yynciws xaradstarSest.” 


Of the orthodoxy of the Bishops of 
Jerusalem, expressed by the term 
yrncwws, there could have been no 
doubt, from other passages of his 
History, even if Sulpitius Severus had 
not still more expressly said of the 
general body of these Hebrew Chris- 
tians in the time of Adrian, that they 
believed Christ to be God: tum pene 





* Euseb. Eccles. Hist, L. vi. c. 20. 
+ Ibid, ¢. 8. 
t Ibid. L, iv. c. 5. 


omnes, 
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omnes, Christum Deum, sub legis ob- 
servatione, credebant, ** they almost 
all with their belief in Christ’s Di- 
vinity united the observances of the 
law.” In the pene omnes he exem- 
plifies the observatio legis, not the 
credebant Christum Deum; for he is 
speaking of the abolition of the Mo- 
saic observances by Adrian's exclusion 
of the Jews from Jerusalem. The 
Apostles, by the decree of the Council 
at Jerusalem, had left Christians at 
liberty to retain the observances of 
Moses, or not, according to their con- 
science. Almost all Hebrew Chris- 
tians, therefore, united the law of 
Moses with their faith in Christ. Sul- 
pitius calls the belief of Christ's Di- 
vinity the Christian faith. “ Quod 
quidem (the exclusion of the Jews 
from Jerusalem) Christiane fidei pro- 
ficiebat ; quia tum pene omnes, Chris- 
tum Deum, sub legis observatioue, 
credebant. Nimirum id Domino ordi- 
nante dispositum, ut legis servitus a 
libertate fidei atque Ecclesiz tolle- 
retur.” He sayssthat the exclusion 
of the Jews was serviceable to the 
Christian faith, by the liberty and 
exemption which the faith and the 
Church thus acquired from the servi- 
tude of the law: for to this time al- 
most all Jewish Christians retained 
the observances of the liw. Ihave 
Jaid the greater stress on this passage 
of Sulpitius, because Bp. Horsley has 
not made all the use of it which he 
might have done. 

My second proof respecting the 
Church of £lia, the orthodox Hebrew 
Church now first heard of !! is the 
honourable testimony borne to her 
by the seventh Canon of the Council 
of Nice, A. D. 325, which I will give 
you in the translation of Isidorus 

ercator: “ Quoniam mos aznliquus 
obtinuit, et vetusia traditio, ut Alia, 
id est, Hierosolyma, episcopo honor 
deferatur, habeat consequenter ho- 
norem suum, manente tamen metro- 
politane civitati propria dignitate.” 
‘The metropolitan dignity of the 
Church of CesareaamongtheChurches 
of the Rast (afler the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titusy arese, from a 
pree dence of polilical rank, not from 
priority ef lime, or of spiritual autho- 
rity, and was precisely like the pri- 
mitive metropolitan rank of the 
Church of Rome, in the West, be- 
fore the subversion of the Roman 
Empire. 
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I will close this account of the 
Church of Alia with a list of the 
thirty-nine Bishops of Jerusalem, and 
Filia, from James, who was called 
the Brother of our Lord, to Hermon 
the last of the Bishops, who preceded 
the Diocletian persecution, and who, 
says Eusebius, ** succeeded to that 
Apostolical See, which is preserved 
there even to this day *.” 


Bishops of Jerusalem. 





Cent. I. 19. Maximus 
1. Jacobus 20. Julianus 
2. Simeon 21. Caius 

Cent. IT. g2. Symmachus 
3. Justus 23. Caius alter 
4. Zacheus 24. Julianus alter 
5. Tobias 25. Capito 
6. Benjamin 26. Maximus 
7. Joannes 27. Antoninus 
8. Matthias 28. Valens 
9. Philippus 29. Dolichianus 
10. Seneca 30. Narcissus 
}1. Justus 31. Dius 
12. Levi 32. Germanie 
13. Ephres 33. Gordius 
14. Joseph 34. Narcissus 
15. Judas Cent. HI. 

; : 25. Alexander 

Bishops of ZElia. po wie eal 
16. Marcus 37. Hymenus 
17. Cassianus 38. Zabdas 
18. Publius 39. Hermon. 


Of the grounds of Bp. Horsley’s 
argument for tbe existence of the or- 
thedex Hebrew Church at #lia, Mr. 
Zelshaimm gives the following sum- 
mary: “Of this orthodox Hebrew 
Church, now first heard of, Dr. Priest- 
ley questions the existence, and calls 
upon ihe Bishop for his proof: who, 
finding, to his great disappointment, 
that the authorities appealed to by 
Mosheim were nothing lo the purpose, 
proceeds to construct a formal de- 
monstration of his own. This de- 
monstration begins with six profess- 
edly gratuitous propositions, which, 
however, to do the learned Prelate 
justice, he frankly acknowledges, of 
themselves prove nothing. And it 
concludes with a seventh, upon which 
the principal stress is laid, but which, 
as the Bishop in his last Disquisition 
very fairly owns, proves barely and 
singly the existence of a bedy of or- 
thodox Hebrew Christiaus, existing 
somewhere in the world in the time 
of Jerome, 250 years alter the reign 
of Adrian, And this cypher heing 

* Euseb. Eccles. Uist, A, D. 302. 
L, vii. .°32, 
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added to the six preceding cyphers, 
constitutes what the Bishop is pleased 
to call the entire proofs of the exist- 
ence of the orthodox Hebrew Church 
at Alia in the time of Adrian. This 
statement, Mr. Urban, may appear 
somewhat ludicrous; but 1 pLepGE 
myself it is correct.” 

if by correct Mr. Belsham means 
true, he has here given a pledge that 
he never can redeem. For out of 
five assertions contained in this state- 
ment, four are positively false, aud 
one incorrect. His first assertion is, 
that “* bp. Horsley found, to his great 
disappointment, that the authorities 
appealed to by Mosheim were nothing 
to his purpose, and therefore pro- 
ceeded to construct a formal demon- 
stration of his own.” The Bishop, 
on the contrary, was fully satisfied 
with Mosheim and his authorities, as 
is evident from the observation with 
which he introduces his seven posi- 
tions : “I will, therefore, briefly state 
the principles which determire me to 
abide by Mosheim’s account of the 
transaction in question.” 

2. Mr. Belsham’s second assertion 
is, that six of the Bishop's “ positions 
were professedly gratuitous.” An 
historical {act cannot be called a gra- 
tuitous position. The three first po- 
sitions are taken for granted, as his- 
torical facts ; that there was a Church 
of Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem 
and Pella from the first introduction 
of Christianity to the time of Adrian ; 
and afterwards at #lia; and that the 
Church of Zlia consisted of Hebrews, 
who renounced the observances of 
the Mosaic rites.” For the two first 
facts, Eusebius’s list of 39 Bishops be- 
fore quoted is a sufficient voucher. 
For the third, the Bishop quotes Epi- 
phanius and Orosius. The fourth, 
Jifth, and sixth positions are appen- 
dages to the third, and are probable 
reasons accounting for the revuucia- 
tion of the Mosaic rites. 

3. Mr. Belsham’s next assertion is, 
that Bp. Horsley frankly acknowledges 
that his six positions, of themselves, 
prove nothing. So far from acknow- 
fledging that they proved nothing, he 
says, in the words before quoted, inat 
they determined him to abide py Mo- 
sheim’s account of the transaction. 
They prove the existence aud ortiho- 
doxy of a Churely of Hebrew Ciliris- 
tians, retaining the Mosaic ordinances, 
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to the time of Adrian, and renouncing 
them io consequence of his decree, 
and of the privileges annexed to his 
new colony at Zilia. To “ complete 
therefore the proof” by evidence of 
the existence of an orthodox Hebrew 

hurch to a luler period, the Bishop 
added his seventh position. 

4. This seventh position is that 
upon which Mr. Belsham says “ the 
principal stress is laid.” Vhe Bishop 
expressly says (p. 490.) that the prin- 
cipal stress is noé iaid upon it. He 
particularly reminds the reader that 
his proof of the existence of an or- 
thodox Jewish Church at Jerusalem 
rests only in part upon it: “ The 
learved reader will be pleased to re- 
collect that my proof ot the existence 
of such a Church rests in part oaly on 
Jerome's evideuce. ‘The eutire proof 
rests on seven positions.” 

Of the seventh position Mr. Bel- 
sham says that “ the Bishop ia his last 
Disquisition very fairly owns it proves 
barely and singly the exisience of a 
body of orthodox Hebrew Christians, 
existing somewhere in the world ia 
the time of Jerome, 250 years after 
the reign of Adrian.” This is very 
unfairly and incorrectly stated. The 
force of the seventh position is in its 
connexion with the six preceding. 
Its object is, with them, to prove that 
this orthodox Church existed, not 
somewhere in the world, but at 4lia. 
St. Jerome’s testimony does not, of 
itself, prove the existence of the He- 
brew Ciristian Church in the tune of 
Adrian; it is not a part of that evi- 
dence; but it is a proof of the exist- 
ence of that Church to a much later 
period. Epiphanius aud Orosius tes 
tify for its existence at lia in the 
time of Adrian; Celsus and Origen (in 
his corrected judgment) respectively 
answer for the latter half of the third 
Century; Eusebius for the whole of 
the three first Centuries, and the be- 
ginning of the fourth; and Jerome 
for the latter part of the fourth. 
Celsus, Origen, avd Jerome speak, in- 
definitely and generally, of Hebrew 
Christians. Aud where should we 
seek to verify their testimony, bul at 
Jerusalem, th» primitive seat of ie- 
brew Christianity, where this Apos- 
tulical Church was subs:sting vot only 
in the third and fourth Centuries, but 
has continued, through all the revo- 
lutions of the Countrs, to this day. 

Te 
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To the orthodoxy of this Church 
in Adrian’s time, Sulpitius bears wit- 
ness in the words before quoted: 
Chrisium Deum credebant. But Eu- 
sebius’s inestimable document of the 
succession of the Bishops of Jerusa- 
Jem and Alia for more than three 
Centuries (collected by himself from 
tables of succession and writlen re- 
cords, in the Library at Jerusalem), 
with his testimony to the orthodoxy 
and Apostolical character of this 
Church from its first institution to his 
time, comprehends all other evidence, 
and effectually disproves the assertion 
of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham, 
that the great body of Hebrew Chris- 
tians, in the two first Centuries, were 
unbelievers in the Divinity of Christ. 
If you confine your altention to this 
substantial fact,—the orthodvay of the 
primitive Christian Church in Pa- 
lestine, under both its appellations of 
Jerusalem and Alia, as attested by 
Eusebius, and, before him, by the Bi- 
shops of Alia, Caesarea, and others, 
iu their Letter to Paul of Samosata 
(see the Postscript), you will easily 
perceive the error of Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Belsham, and will find no 
difficulty in disentangling the subject 
from the dispute about the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of the Mosaic 
ordinayces; and about the /hree sorts 
of Nazarenes, and three of Ebionites, 
which they have either ignorantly or 
artfully confounded. You will per- 
ceive also, that if Unitarianism had 
been the faith of the Primitive Church, 
as Dr. Priestley says, or the doctrine 
of the Gospel, as Dr. Carpenter as- 
serts, then it would follow, that the 
belief of the Trinity, and Christ’s Di- 
vinity, must have been condemned as 
Heresies. But you know the reverse 
of this to be true. If Mr. Belsham 
could produce an instance of any be- 
liever in the Trinity and the Divinity 
of Christ being called a Heretick ; or 
any professed unbeliever in these doc- 
trines not being called a Heretick ; 
there would be some pretence for 
saying that Unitarianism was the 
faith of the Primitive Church. 

From the specimen which Mr. Bel- 
sham has given of his correctness in 
reviewing one single fragment of the 
Controversy between Bp. Horsley and 
Dr. Priestley, you may judge with 
what fidelity he has reviewed the 
whole, Of Mr. Belsham’s Postscript, 
which ought to have been the chief 


subject of his Letter, I will give you 
an account in my next Address. 
Abergwilly Palace, ’ 
Feb. 24, 1815, T. Sr. Davip's. 
[The Bishop's P.S. in our next.) 
A 


Mr. Urnan, April 9. 
answer to your Correspondent 
Mr. Gwilt, it is only necessary to 
state, that as far as reason, observa- 
tion, and an almost endless variety of 
sketches made from antient door- 
ways, can guide me, | always found 
the archilraves, sweeping cornices, 
&c. on their external part; and this 
warranted my presuming to say, that 
my view(vol. LX XX1V.1i.p.529) is the 
interior remains of the great Hall, as 
said architraves, &c. are on the Eastern 
side, not visible in the view, as the 
aspect there drawn is to the West. 
I have seen a copy of Mr. Gwilt’s 
drawing of the root of what he would 
have us believe belonged to the great 
Hall, and which he maintains is simi- 
lar to the roof of Eltham Palace. 
This I deny ; as, setting aside its prin- 
ciple of open-work, the detail is 
wholly different; the first calculated 
for an inferior arrangement, the lat- 

ter for a noble and Royal presence. 
It is rather singular, that, although 
I have been, at various periods, close 
to the Eastern side of the circular 
window fur inspection and imitation, 
the ‘* fragments of stained glass” 
should have escaped my notice, as I 
am rather exact in picking out such 
relicks; however, granting that the 
glass was“ painted upon the East side,” 
this is by no means decisive, as such 
glass might, at some subsequent re- 
pair, have been by ignorant glaziers 
turned the wrong side outwards. Hol- 
lar’s view of this questionable subject 
gives no positive instruction, as it 
may be taken for any building but the 
one before us (that is, as far as the 

ruins go). J. CARTER. 

——— 

Mr. Urpan, April 10. 
yy your Correspondent, p. 226, 
has called upon me for my au- 
thority in stating that Wm. Gifford * 
was the founder of Winchester Palace, 
&c. | may perhaps be allowed to make 
a few remarks upon the conjectures 


* Magna Britannia, 1724, and Lam- 
bert’s Survey of London, 1806; Author 
ol Villiers’ Essay on the Reformation. 

he 
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he has advanced relative to the situa- 
tion of the Hall of Winchester Palace. 
However it may appear to Mr. Gwiilt 
that my observations are founded in 
“error,” yet | presume he will allow 
that for his own he has little better 
authority than conjecture. 1 shall 
not venture to “«ssert” that the 
Halli was either on the East or West 
side of the circular window; but I 
will certainly again repeat, that the 
Western portion bears evidently the 
strongest marks of that apartment in 
every particular which distinguishes 
it from any other in such establish- 
ments. Of the supposed Hall, only 
the South and West walls remain, as 
stated; not a stone either of the East 
or North is to be traced: the site of 
the former is mere supposition, the 
latter is evident. To pass over the 
inconsistency of having the dining- 
hall 118 feet in length, which would 
make it appear to have occupied 
nearly half the site of the whole Pa- 
lace *, we shall consider the Roof t, 
which your Correspondent says was 
on the East side of the window. This 
I cannot contradict. 

In 1807, Mr. Carter and myself, and 
several other friends, made our second 
survey of St. Mary Overey’s Church, 
and Winchester Palace; and this beau- 
tiful circular window formed the chief 
object of our inquiry. After some 
difficulty, we got access to the ware- 
house in which it was concealed, and 
found it much obstructed by packages, 
&c. which reached nearly to the roof. 
I can assert it was the East side of the 
window we were near, as I have now 
before me a section of the mouldings, 
which upon comparison exactly agree 
bow it is exposed; the sides are so 
materially different (in the architrave), 
and the disposition so unlike, that no 
mistake is possible to have arisen, 
and | can without hesitation say, that 
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the roof was entirely modern, con- 
sisting only of plain rafters, tiled in 
the usual manner. Nor would | ven- 
ture to state this, had not our view of 
the window been obstructed by several 
beams crossing it in various directions 
to support the roof. As Mr.G, ad- 
mits that a portion Eastward was 
taken down, it is, | presume, not im- 
possible that the West end might have 
shared a similar fate, and thus have 
eluded our observation. But it ap- 
pears strange that any should have 
existed, while only the South wall re- 
mained for its support. Were the 
builders of the warehouses so careful 
of the antient vestige, that they ac- 
commodated their walls to sustain it2 
And does it seem likely that their 
care extended so far as to support it, 
while they destroyed the old wail to 
erect one of brick? In short, we 
may ask, why was it destroyed at all, 
if they had any inclination to pre- 
serve the roof? The case is very dif- 
ferent Westward of the window; 12 
feet of the wall adjoining the gable 
was left perfect its whole height, with 
one large window in it, and the foun- 
dation between that and the Westera 
extremity. From this it is evideut 
the wall was never completely de- 
molished, though certainly repaired, 
and in many places rebuilt; and be- 
fore the fire in 1814, the whole line 
of wall was a picturesque variety of 
brick and stone. Here we could feel 
no apprehension for the roof ;.2 par= 
tial disturbance of the wall could not 
endanger the whole timber-frame ; it 
certainly did not hang in the air while 
another was rebuilding. 1 cannot ac- 
count for the weather cornice on the 
West side (supposing that to have 
been within); nor can my opponent 
for a similar cornice, surrounding not 
only the window on the East, but like- 
wise the doorways below. 





* The proportion of the Hall to the rest of the building may be seen at Lam- 
beth; Haddon Hall, Derbyshire ; Hampton Court; Bolton Hall, Yorkshire; and 


many others. 


+ I am at a Joss to conceive upon what grounds Mr. G, supposes the roof to be of 
higher antiquity than that in the remains of the Royal Palace at Eltham. I can 





enumerate nearly thirty timber roofs which I have seen and drawn in various parts 
of the Kingdom, none of which are later than the reign of Henry VIM.; and that at 
Winchester Palace certainly is the most modern. Perhaps some of the earliest 


timber-work in existence will be found at that truly curious and little known, 
though extensive vestige of Samlesbury Hall, Lancashire, about the time of 
Edward I11.; then follow Mitton and Bolton Halls, Yorkshire ; Westminster Hall; 
&e. &c. in eath of these are peculiar characters to denote their age, which were to 
be found in the roof under consideration. The ornaments precisely correspond 
with those in the South Porch, and in the Cloisters of Chester Cathedral. ' 


The 
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The idea of the Western division 
having formed the menial offices, is 
truly whimsical, and almost unworthy 
of observation. Will it be admitted 
fora moment that the kitchen, but- 
tery, and pantry, were closely at- 
tached to the Hall? And does it seem 
probable that their dimensions would 
be nearly equal, and their design cer- 
tainly surpass, that of the largest and 
most conspicuous apartment io the 
Palace? And fariher, would such 
offices be placed in the most conspi- 
cuous situation, on the terrace, while 
the state apartments were situated in 
the back-ground, gloomy and unno- 
ticed? Certainly not; such a build- 
ing would be made to hide its utility 
if so situated, and have good windows 
to carry on the design; yet this will 
not account for the lights being larger 
than those of the (supposed) Hall. 
Under such circumstances they would 
be sufficiently inferior to prevent the 
kitchen being mistaken for the Hall. 

There is no difficulty in explaining 
what appears from old prints to be 
a continuation of the path or street 
from the landing stairs. What is now 
a modern brick archway on the South 
side, I apprehend was always an en- 
trance doorway, but only on this side; 
if it bad not been, how was the sup- 
posed Hall, or Kitchen and connect- 
ing offices, to be approached? Surely 
not from the terrace, where select 
company alone recreated at particular 
times! 

These, Mr. Urban, are but few re- 
marks to what could be brought for- 
ward from a collection I have been 
several years forming; yet they will 
be sufficient to shew that no opinion 
can be laid down as positive; and I 
shall trespass no farther upon your 
valuable pages. 

At some future time it is my inten- 
tion to select a paper relative to the 
antient Ferry, but not in the least con- 
nected with the present observations. 

Yours, &c. - Aw OnserveER. 
eee 


Tottenham-Court 
Road, Feb. 20. 


S you have, unintentionally no 

doubt, made the pages of your 
Journal the vehicle of conveying to 
the publick a very severe attack upon 
the character of an individual, | make 
no apology for requesting, as a mark 
of ivat impartiality for whieh you 


Mr. Ursen, 


are distinguished, that you will insert 
the accompanying vindication of his 
conduct. The paper which L inclose 
is the narrative of the business writ- 
ten by the Rev. Mr. O’Brien himself, 
and was sent to this Country for the 
purpose of being inserted in the 
Times Newspaper, in which the article 
first appeared ; but as it has found its 
way iuto your Magazine, I hope no 
further appeal is necessary to induce 
you to acquiesce in giving insertion 
to the antidote. . J.C. 
Sir, Cork, Feb. 2. 

A Paragraph having been inserted in 
The Times of Jan. 13, in which my con- 
duct, on a former occasion, is grossly mis- 
represented; I trust you will not refuse 
me an opportunity of correcting, through 
the same medium, the mis-statements 
of that letter, and of thus removing 
from the public mind the unfavourable 
impressions which the misrepresentation 
is calculated to make. Your Corre- 
spondent is not, I am ready to allow, 
the fabricator of the calumny which he 
now exhibits to public view: he, like 
the superficial author of The Stranger 
in Ireland, has only raked it from the 
mire of refuted slander, It appeared 
nine or ten years since, in The Dublin 
Journal, from whence it was then copied 
into some of the contempurary London 
Newspapers, 

On the first appearance of this atro- 
cious statement, I addressed the publick, 
and refuted the calumny of which it was 
replete. My defence appeared in The 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle; it was copied 
from that paper into, not only those of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, but 
also into the London Courier, the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, &c. &c. and now, after a 
lapse of nine or ten years, the calumny is 
revived, with all the fascination of no- 
velty, whilst its refutation is studiously 
withheld. 

In the article to which I advert, I am 
aceused of having excommunicated one 
of my flock, for not having contributed 
towards building of a Chapel, or Roman 
Catholic house of worship. I am charged 
with having exacted, in an arhitrary 
way, unreasonable contributions from a 
supposed injured parishioner; and it is 
added, that these facts have been proved 
in a Court of Justice, by two unwilling 
witnesses. Now, Sir, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce, in the face of this Country 
in which the case was tried, and without 
fear of contradiction on the part of the 
honourable Judge, or of the respectable 
Jury, who tried it, that these charges 
are atrociously calumnious. I have, at 
this moment, the minutes of that trial 

before 
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before me. It is not true that I received 
any contribution towards building a 
Chapel from Donovan. It is not true, 
of course, that he, as that letter states, 
paid certain sums, and that more exor- 
bitant demands were then made, In all 
this malignant fabrication there is not a 
word of truth. I shall now state the 
ease which gave rise to this mischievous 
letter. 

In the year 1800, I opened a subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of building a Chapel 
in Clonakilty. Rvles, for carrying the 
subscription into effect, were drawn up, 
and approved of by all the subscribers. 
The parishioners from whom subscrip- 
tions were looked for (from the poor 
nothing was expected) were classed into 
three descriptions. From the first, or 
most opulent class, a guinea was ex- 
pected ; from the second, three crowns; 
and from the third class, a half-guinea, 
The persons placed in the higher classes 
were at liberty to descend to a lower 
scale, and those in a more humble line 
were free, of course, to assume a higher 
Situation ; and should any man, or num- 
ber of men, having means to contribute, 
refuse their co-operation, it was expected 
that such would not obtrude on the sub- 
scribers, by taking their place in a 
house, to the construction and otber ex- 
pences of which they were net willing 
to contribute. 

In two or three years after the build- 
ing was erected, evonsiderable debts re- 
mained to be liquidated. Some of the 
original subscribers did not yet pay their 
subscriptions. These defaulters were 
earnestly and repeatedly called upon 
during three years. The creditors were 
daily becoming more impoertunate in 
their demands ; and I was applied to by 
the subscribers, and urged to carry the 
regulations adopted by them into effect, 
by excluding from the Chapel all those 
who shamefully withheld the contri- 
butions which they had _ voluntarily 
agreed to pay. I therefore ordered a 
list of these defaulters to be drawn up, 
and placed in a conspicuous part of the 
Chapel, that no man should plead igno- 
rance. I advised them to resort to ano- 
ther Chapel, not far from the town, until 
they should be pleased to pay their quota 
of the contribution; and threatened any 
of those persons who should, after a de- 
fined period, enter the new Chapel, with 
an ecclesiastical censure. Donovan was 
the only one of them who contumaciously 
resisted the regulations of the sub- 
scribers, and the authority of his pastor, 
The congregation witnessed higaudacity, 
and resented it, by withdrawing them- 
selves, in some measure, from his com- 


muign, He brought bis action against 
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me at the Summer Assizes of 1805, and 
having no grounds on which he could, 
honestly, sustain it, a wretch of infamous 
character was suborned to swear, that L 
excommunicated him, and every one that 
should deal with him. When this wretch 
unexpectedly gave her evidence, I in- 
formed the Counsel who had the chief 
management of my defence, that there 
were twenty respectable witnesses in 
Court, who were ready to rebut every 
thing which she deposed. I begged 
of him not to allow her perjury to go to 
a Jury unrefuted. He was of opinion, 
that as some of the Jurors were not un- 
acquainted with her character, and with” 
the circumstances of the case, her evi- 
dence could have no weight. I reluc- 
tantly acquiesced, No witness was exa- 
mined on the part of my defence; and 
the consequence was, that the Judge, in 
his charge, informed the Jury that they 
should find a verdict for the plaintiff; 
they found one of fifty pounds. The 
deluded woman, on whose testimony 
this decision was founded, died soon 
after, a deplorable victim ef remorse and 
despair. 

In justification of the part I have 
taken in this transaction, I shall only 
say, that I acted with a conviction that 
I was warranted in conscience, and by 
law. I was not aware of any reason 
why a number of Roman Catholic sub- 
seribers may not purchase a plot of 
ground, and build a house thereon, for 
any uses that were not illegal, with an 
exclusive right of making regulations, 
by which that house should be governed. 
I saw good and loyal subjects, in every 
part of the United Kingdom, forming 
themselves into associations, clubs, sub- 
scribers tv commercial buildings, &c. &c. 
I saw the founders and supporters of 
these various associations making rules 
for the government of their societies— 
admitting and excluding such descrip- 
tions of persons as they deemed meet. 
I conceived that the subscribers to the 
Clonakilty Chapel were warranted to 
act in asimilar manner; and had I ima- 
gined that their conduct could, by any 
construction of law, be considered in- 
correct, I should be as far from sanc- 
tioning it as any man living. This, Sir, 
is my defence of a transaction which has 
slept for so many years, and is now re- 
vived from motives which, | apprehend, 
are not the most untainted. 

Yours, &c. Witu1am O’Brien, 





*,* Mr. Pistizy THompson asks, Whe 
was the author of ** The Ax laid to the 
Root of Christian Priestcraft ; in: four’ 
Discourses, by a Layman. 


printed for .T. Copper, 1742." in 8vo.? 
Mr. 








Mr. Urvan, Essex-house, April 6. 
HOUGH Bp. Burgess gives me 

no credit for sincerity, 1 cannot 
refuse that credit to his Lordship: 
on the contrary, if be were not the 
most sincere and. artless of human 
beings, he would never commit him- 
self in the way in which he has done 
i. his two ** Addresses to persons call- 
ing themselves Unitarians.” But lam 
truly surprized that he has not some 
discreet friend to warn him of the 
evil consequences of writing in a man- 
mer so easy of refutation, and so inju- 
rious to his character and to his cause. 

The whole of the Bishop’s second 
Address lies before me. It is printed 
in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet ; 
and had it been published only in this 
form, to be circulated among the 
mountaineers of his Lordship’s Dio- 
cese, wilh many of whom it is, no 
doubt, a first principle, that a learned 
and Right Reverend Bishop cannot 
€rr, I should have had some suspi- 
cion that “though his Lordship said 
it, he.did not believe it;” but now 
that he offers it to the inspection of 
the enlightened and liberal Readers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, it isa 
clear proof that he really is, what 1 
should hardly have thought possible, 
in. good earnest; that he really be- 
Kiewes his own assertions, and confides 
in his own arguments. And I feel 
obliged to his Lordship, for affording 
me an opportunity of meeting him 
egain upon this public arena, and of 
referring the decision of the contest to 
an intelligent and impartial tribunal. 

In that portion of the Address which 
you have already communicated to 
the publick, Bp. Burgess has attacked 
me personally, as a reviler of the 
Clergy of the Established Church. 
in the second part, which is yet to 
come *, he attacks my Review of the 
Controversy between Bp. Horsley and 
Dr. Priestley. As my character is 
implicated in the first charge, 1 beg 
leave to avail myself of the earliest 
opportunity of replying to it: and I 
have no doubt of obtaining a favour- 
able verdict, Mr. Urban, from all your 
respectable and candid Readers. 

The first of the Bishop’s allegations 
is the old story (for when the learned 
Prelate. has once got hold of a good 
thing, he never knows when to let it 
drop, but treats his Readers with it 





— 


* See it in p. 313. 
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ever and over, till their stomachs 
nauseate the dose), that in his vindi- 
cation of the Claims of Dr. Priestley, 
Mr. B. has stated that * Truth must 
necessarily be the object of the aver- 
sion aud abhorrence of those, whose 
hopes are built upon the profession 
and defence of a system of theology 
which is the relick of a dark and bar. 
barous age.” The learned Prelate 
does not appear to recollect that 
Truth is opposed to error as well as 
to falsehood. And as Mr. B. con- 
ceives that many of the doctrines pro- 
fessed by the Established Church, and 
subscribed and taught by the Clergy, 
are in the highest degree unscriptural 
and erroneous, be must regard the 
advocates for those errors as enemies 
to Truth; in the foremost rank of 
whon, is the learned Prelate himself. 
And this may happen without the 
slightest impeachment of their moral 
character: it may even be the result 
of a conscientious sevse of duty. 
Nevertheless, as the expression was 
liable to misapprebension, and bad, in 
fact, given umbrage, an explanation 
of it was offered in a late Number of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. With this 
explanation, however, the learned 
Prelate is dissatisfied. He may, pers 
haps, be dissatisfied still: but, as I 
have no further explanation to give, 
it must be left to the judgment of the 
candid and impartial. 

The Bishop, however, will not let 
me off so easily. ‘* The words,” he 
says, ** were not the hasty effusion of 
an angry moment, but his old and 
accustomed language.” To establish 
this charge, the Bishop cites two or 
three sentences which are said to be 
taken from my Review of Mr. Wil- 
herforce’s celebrated Treatise on Prac 
tical Christiavity, which Review was 
published in the year 1797. 

It is some satisfaction that the 
learned Prelate is obliged to travel 
almost twenty years back, before he 
can fasten upon another passage in 
the works which I have published, 
which can be so represented as to be 
apparently —— to the Esta- 
blished Clergy» or that it is really so 
I deny, and shall immediately dis- 
prove. Bp. Burgess appears to know 
nothing of the work which he has 
guoted, but what he borrows from 
that eminently liberal and candid csi- 
tick the Dean of Cork; from whose 
noted Treatise on the Atonement, the 
Bishop 

















Bishop cites the following words: 
“In his (Mr. B.'s} Review of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s excellent work, he says, 
‘an Established Priesthood is, in its 
very nature, a persecuting Order. 
All breathe the sate fiery and intem- 
perate spirit’.” 

It is very true, Mr. Urban, that Mr. 
B. in his Review of Mr. Wilberforce, 
bas used language similar to this of 
Ecclesiastical Orders in general, when 

supported by the State; not, how- 
ever, without some hoaourable indi- 
vidual exceptions, among which it 
would have given him pleasure to 
have been able to include the Right 
Reverend Bishop of St. David’s, and 
the Very Reverend Dean of Cork. 
But that no particular reflection was 
intended upon the Clergy of the Esta- 
blisbed Church, is abundantly evident 
from the context, which it did not 
comport with the design of the Dean 
of Cork to introduce. It stands in p. 
199 of the first edition of the Review: 

** An Established Priesthood is in its 
very nature a persecuting Order. There 
has been no exception to this Rule. 
Heathen and Christian, Jew and Maho- 
metan, Papist and Protestant, Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian, when in power, 
have all breathed the same fiery and in- 
temperate spirit, a few enlightened in- 
dividuals only excepted. Men who are 
engaged to defend an established system 
are, from that very circumstance, en- 
gaged to discourage inquiry, and to op- 
pose truth, unless, which is not often 
the case, truth should happen to be the 
established doctrine.’’ 

Mr. Urban, whether your intelli- 
gent Readers agree or disagree with 
Mr. B. upon the question concerning 
the general tendency of Religious 
Establishments, it would be an affront 
to their understandings to suppose, 
for a moment, that they could regard 
the passage which I have just cited as 
an intentional reflection upon the 
Established Clergy. But we see how 
much may be made of a few short 
sentences, artfotly garbled, and al- 
tered to suit a particular porpere. 

But this alone, Mr. Urban, does not 
satisfy my accusers. They must in- 
terpolate as well as garble. To the 
words cited by his Lordship, the Very 
Rey. Dean adds, in commas, as if they 
contained an extract from Mr. B.’s 
work, these remarkable words: 

** Truth, and honest inquiry, they are 

id to discountenance and to repress.’’ 


Gent. Maa, April, 1815. 
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This new allegation the Right Re- 
verend Prelate seizes with his usual 
avidity, and comments upon it with 
his accustomed suavily of temper and 
of diction. 

It loses nothing in his Lordship’s 
hands. His own improved version of 
the text is, 

** Mr. Belsham says, the Clergy are 
paid to discountenance and repress the 
truth.”’ 

And in a strain of indignant resent- 
ment he adds, 

** A more false and atrocious calumny 
never was uttered. So contrary, indeed, 
is it to the trath, that, instead of re- 
tracting, I again repeat, Mr. Belsham 
may say this, but he cannot believe it.” 


Hold, my Lord ;—not quite so fast. 
Your Lordship is apt to be a little too 
precipitate. Mr. Belsham never ut- 
tered nor wrote what you have im- 
puted to him: nor any thing like it. 
Your Lordship and the Dean of Cork 
have been so kind as to say it for him: 
and then to reproach him most un- 
mercifully, and to hold him up te 
— indignation, for saying what 

ie never did say, and for publishing a 
Libel upon the Established Clergy, 
which you, my Lord, the Right Re- 
verend Bishop of St. David’s, and 
your high authority the Very Reve- 
rend Dean of Cork, have yourselves 
invented and published jor him. 

What say you, my Lord? is this 
fair play ?>—But | furbear to comment: 
or to apply appropriate epithets. I 
cast myself upon the judgment of the 
publick ; and | leave your Lordship, 
and the Dean of Cork, to whom in- 
deed the merit of invention principally 
belongs, to the /urury of your owa 
reflections. I have ouly to request, 
that the next time your Lordship 
condescends to indulge in your fa- 
vourite amusement of accumulating 
opprobrious language upon so ob- 
scure an individual as myself, you 
will have the goodness not to make 
me ‘responsible for what I have not 
written. If from the works which [ 
have published, which are uow tole- 
rably voluminous, your Lordship will 
take the trouble to extract a seutence 
here, and half a sentence there, aud 
so on, in the way that Lord Peter 
found out “ Shoulder-knot” in bis 
Father’s Will, it will be hard indeed 
if your Lordship cannot make me say 
any thing you picase, without racking 

either 




















































either your own invention, or that 
of the Very Reverend the Dean 
of Cork. 

After all, Mr. Urban, I verily be- 
lieve that the head and front of my 
offending is, an unfortunate observa- 
tion which occurs in my Vindication 
of Dr. Priestley’s Claims; viz. “that 
the learned Prelate would himself be 
the first to laugh to scorn the solemn 
ignoramus who should seriously main- 
tain that he had obtained the victory 
in his controversy with Dr. Priestley.” 
This observation seems to lie with un- 
common weight upon his learned Suc- 
cessor’s mind. 1 fear it disturbs his 
rest, and haunts him in his dreams. 
He has cited it no less than three 
times at the beginning of this second 
unsolicited Address, with marks of 
strong displeasure: and he will have 
it, that though I say it, I cannot be- 
lieve it. I verily think, Mr. Urban, 
that if it had not been for this goad- 
ing remark, which clings to his Lord- 
ship’s soul, | might have said what I 
pleased about the Clergy, without any 
animadversion from the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate. But this business of 
the “ solemn ignoramus” twines about 
his heart-strings: he cannot get over 
it: he cannot digest it. 

But, Mr. Urban, though I am a 
great lover of peace, and would sa¢ri- 
fice any thing to preserve ié but truth, 
I cannot give up my proposition. 
And I can assure his Lordship, that 
all bis arguments are not of sufficient 
weight to induce me to move a single 
step from the ground which I have 
hitherto occupied. How far I am 
justified in this determination I shall 
he happy, upon some future occasion, 
to submit to the decision of your in- 
telligent Readers. T. Becsuam. 

eR 

Mr. Urban, Mareh 9. 
=" balance the testimonies col- 

lected from the interpolated 
Fpisties of Ignatius, permit me to 
place iu the opposite scale a few pas- 
sages teken from writers of undoubt- 
ed authority. The originals are writ- 
ten in the learned languages; but for 
the benefit of the English Reader, I 
will give the translation, and to each 
extract I wili subjoin the name of the 
Author:—ZIn the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven und the carth: and, 
Hear, OIlsrael, the Lord our God is 
one Lord. Moses. [Our Correspond- 
eat in like manuer refers to the fol- 
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lowing passages in the New Testa- 
ment: John xvii. 8; viii. 40; 1 Cor. 
vill. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5; Acts ii, 22; 
Luke ii. 48; Matth. xiii. 55.] 1 pre- 
sume uo objection can be made to 
these testimonies: the evidence is in- 
deed indisputable ; no Christian can 
doubt it. 

If Ignatius, who lived so early as 
the first century, and was well ac- 
quainted with these plain and authen- 
tic passages, has been made by copy- 
ists and polemicks of later ages to say 
any thing contradictory to them, the 
blame is theirs. A great part of the 
Epistles under his name are accounted 
by learned men to be wholly spurious; 
and even in those that are styled 
genuine, there are many evident in- 
terpolations relating to opinions which 
had no existence in the time of 
Ignatins. 

Being an humble member of that 
most respectable body of men, on 
whom the welfare, and even the exist- 
ence of our Country depends, I mean 
the Farmers of this Kingdom, I am 
too much engaged with the labours 
of the field to give any farther atten- 
tion to the present subject at this 
time: indeed, it does not seem to be 
necessary. In taking my leave of 
your Correspondent, who is perhaps 
of the Clerical order, | make him my 
parting obeisance with perfect good- 
will, adopting, in a Christian sense, 
the words of a Heathen Poet, 

Ouros ouvex des, adrrAe cupPrrsiv, eDuy. 


But though I retire to look after 
the plough, I shall not remove so far 
as to be out of sight of what passes 
once a month in your Magazine 
(whose excellence consists in its va- 
riety), especially when curiosity is 
excited by the contending opinions of 
two such able and learned criticks and 
diviues as Bp. Burgess and Mr.Belsham. 
Only, let us be permitted to hope, that 
the correspondence will be conducted 
on both sides in such a manner as be- 
comes the Christian and the Scholar, 
that those who cannot pretend to 
their accomplishments, may be taught 
to improve themselves by attention to 
their example. Kas twy Acyorrey vy, 
xadov to wavSaver. Sophocl. Antigoné, 

A Sussex FREeeso_per. 


P.S. Can there be any doubt but 
that the laying of Ghosts in the Red 
Sea owes its origin to Pharaoh and 
his host’s being overwhelmed in it? 

From 
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From this circumstance it was deemed 
the best plaee in which they could be 
disposed of. But how they were to 
he transported thither (as one of 
y our Correspondents asks, p.431, Nov. 
1813,) is a mystery. 
In my last, p. 32 a. 1.16, put out the 
comma after the word instruction. 
The lines in Hudibras are, 
“ For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 
Canto IW, Part iii, line 243. 


The other four are only an ampiifi- 
cation of these two, by a later hand. 


—— 


Mr. Ursan, March 8. 


LLOW me to observe, that your 
Correspondent E. p. 118, in his 
attempt to illustrate certain classical 
sayings, proved himself erroneous ia 
two out of four of his illustrations. 
The much-hackneyed lines of He that 
Jighis and runs away, &c. he tells you 
are to be fouud in an exceeding!y rare 
littie book of poems by Sir John 
Mennes, which, sinall and insignificant 
as it is, sometimes fetches the cnor- 
mous price of five guineas. ‘That 
book | possess, (it is intitled Musarum 
Delicia, or the Muses’ Recreation, 
printed 1656,) aud roundly assert that 
no such lines occur therein. That 
they have a reference to the Greek 
line cited in Aulue Gellius, lib. xvii. 
cap. 21, is indisputable; and Mr. Be- 
loe, in his version of that author, 
adopts the Hudibrastic lines in ques- 
tion as a translation of the Greek. 
Again: The well-known saw of 
Quos Deus vult perdere, &c. your 
Correspondent calls a translation of a 
Greek Fragment, lambick, found in 
Euripides; but knows not in what 
edition. Were it in any, it would to 
a certainty occur in that of Musgrave, 
which is the most copious of any ex- 
tant: 1 have looked over the Frag- 
ments there contained, which are very 
numerous; and I have examined se- 
veral other editions, but no such line 
is to be found. I have likewise gone 
over all the lambicks in the body of 
Euripides, but yet met not with it : 
indeed the Greek line given bears the 
evident stamp of a fabrication, meaut 
as a close translation of the Latin. 
From these premises | should much 
doubt the validity of the two other 
illustrations adduced by your Corre- 
spondent BE. J.N*#*, 
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Mr. Unzan, March 9. 

T is asked, what is the most equita- 
ble mode of Taxation? In order 

to answer this question, we must con- 
sider what is the object of Taxation. 
Is it not to secure to us the enjoyment 
of our property in peace and quiet? 
If it be, then that mode of Taxation 
must necessarily be the most equita- 
ble, which diminishes the enjoyments 
of all in a proportionate degree. But 
how are a person's enjoymenis to be 
ascertained? By the amount of his 
property? Certainly not ; because, if 
it were possible (which it is not) to 
ascertain the value of all the different 
kinds of property ; the same kind of 
property in one person's hands will 
yield twice as much income, or means 
of enjoyment, as it will in the hands 
of another. By each person's income 
then? No; because, independently 
of the difficulty and vexation of ascer- 
taining the amount of every indi- 
vidual’s income (noi to mention the 
temptation to false swesriug which 
such an attempt must give rise to), 
it is not every one that can enjoythe 
whole of his.iucome. By wial cri- 
terion then shall a person's enjoy- 
ments be ascertained? | auswer, By 
his Expenditure. What persoa 
spends, he enjoys. Whenever pro- 
perty is in the course of enjoyment, 
then it should be taxed; till then it is 
to the possessor as a non-entity. But 
bow is this principle of taxsur ex- 
penditure to be applied? I answer, 
thus—Suppose a given sum to be 
wanted, and suppose this suin to be 
about a tenth, or any other propor- 
tion, of the estimated expenditure of 
all those classes of society trom which 
it should be thought most equitable 
to raise the supply. The first step to 
be taken would be to consider what 
would be a suitable establishment of 
servants, horses, &c. and what the 
probable consumption of other arti- 
cles upon which it should be judged 
expedient to lay the Tax for a person 
of the largest scale of expenditure, 
and what for the smallest; and thea 
to fix such Duties upon these several 
ticles, as should render the amount 
contributable by each class propor- 
tionate to the extent of their several 
expenditures; regard being had to 
this consideration, that the larger the 
expenditure, the greater should be 
the proportion of the Tax; it being 
a principle universally admitted, that 
Taxes 
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Taxes should rise on the different 
classes of society in a much higher 
ratio than the simple proportion of 
their respective expences, becuse in 
a large expend'ture the proportion of 
luxuries to necessaries is greater than 
in a small one, and theretore the pro- 
portion of the ‘tax should be greater 
also; every person being better able 
to bear a diminution of his luxuries 
than of his necessaries. When the 
scale of Duties for the highest and 
lowest classes shall have been esta- 
blished, that for the intermediate 
classes may easily be adjusted.—If it 
be objected that, these calculations 
being made on a supposition that 
every person keeps a suitable esta- 
blishmeat, any one, by reducing his 
establishment, may avoid a part of 
the Tax. I answer, he certainly may. 
And why should he not? If he chuses 
to renounce any part of his enjoy- 
menis, would it not be unreasonable, 
pay, contrary to the principle of the 
Tax, to tax him for what he doves not 
enjoy? Nor need it be apprehended 
that on this account the Tax would 
be unproductive: for, since there 
must always be a certain number of 
the taxed articles in use by the com- 
munity at large, it would only be ne- 
cessary to increase or decrease the 
Duties upon them, according as that 
number should fall short of, or ex- 
ceed, the number first assumed for 
ealculating the produce of the Tax. 
Besides, though many persons would 
reduce their establishments, and there- 
by keep less than would be in propor- 
tion to their other expences, yet there 
would be others, on the other band, 
whose establishments would exceed 
the assumed standard ; and these per- 
sons would consequently pay a greater 
sum than their estimated proportion, 
—and it would be highly reasonable, 
and perfectly consistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Tax, that they should; 
for as their luxuries would be greater 
in proportion to their necessaries than 
those of people in general, the pro- 

ortion of their contribution should 
be greater also.—if it be further ob- 
jected, that by making expenditure 
the standard of Taxation, a person 
who spends only half his income, will 
pay only half what he would other- 
wise pay; | answer, it is very true, 
but it does not thence follow that the 
Government are thereby losers. They 
would be so, indeed, if he locked up 


the remaining half in his chest, and 
kept it out of circulation. But there 
is no danger of his doing this: he will 
either employ it in trade, invest it in 
the Funds, or lend it out on mortgage. 
But in whichever of these ways he dis- 
poses of it, it must be employed, either 
immediately by himself, or ultimately 
by the person who gets it from-bim, 
either as a capital to produce more, 
or in expences—these being the only 
two ways in which money can possi- 
bly be employed. If it be employed 
as capital, then itis of course exempt 
from Taxalion, it being contrary to 
every principle of Taxation to tax 
money in this state: nor is any thing 
lost by not taxing it, since whilst it is 
so employed, it produces, by its accu- 
mulation, an increased fund for future 
expence, which, when called forth (as 
it will be sooner or later), will contri- 
bute in a much greater proportion 
than the original capital would have 
done, had it been taxed in the first 
instance; and will thus abundantly 
compensate for its temporary exemp- 
tion. But if, instead of being em- 
ployed as capital, the money be con- 
sumed in expences, then it will pay its 
proportion of the Tax; and the onl 

difference to the Government will be, 
that instead of receiving the amount 
of the Tax upon the whole income 
from one person, they will receive it 
from two; viz. part from the person 
in receipt of the income for that por- 
tion of it which he spends himself; 
and part from the person to whom 
the. remainder was lent, fur what is 
spent by him.—Nor must it be over- 
looked, that among the many advan- 
tages of taxing expenditure instead of 
income, it would not be the beast, 
that properties so different in their 
nature as those arising from land, the 
funds, professions, and annuities for 
life or a period of years, would not 
be put upon the same footing, and 
taxed alike, as they most unjustly are 
by a Tax on Income. Suppose, for 
instance, a person with a large famil 

in the receipt of an income of 300), 
a year, lo cease with his life ; and 
suppose another, with a family equall 

large, to have an estate in land yield- 
ing the same sum: by the plan of 
taxing Income, both these persons 
will contribute the same sum, though 
the former cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed to enjoy more than about 300/. 
or at most 400/. of his receipts, being 


obliged 
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obliged to lay by the remainder asa 
provision for his family; whilst the 
other, having no such urgent necessity 
to lay by, may spend the whole of hie. 
Is it just that these two persons should 
contribute alike? It certainly is not: 
and why? Because the tax on the 
former is beyond the proportion of 
his expences. And does not this very 
circumstance, by the bye, indicate a 
general sense of the propriety of re- 
gulating Taxation by Expenditure ? 
It is evident that it is not in the na- 
ture of a Tax on Income to make an 
distinction between au income whic 
is permanent, and therefore may be 
wholly spent, and one which is tem- 
porary and contingent, and which 
therelere is spendibie only in part. It 
is this very circumstance which con- 
stitutes an insuperable objection to 
this mode of Taxation, and shews that 
the principle of it is radically defec- 
tive; not to mention that it requires the 
disclosure of the private circurastances 
of every individual —a measure no 
lees repugnant to the general feelings 
of the community at large, than ini- 
mical to morality, by the temptation 
it holds out to false swearing, which 
is an evil that under the mode of 
Taxation here proposed, would be 
entirely avoided. Civis. 
oe 

Mr. Urnsan, 

T is far from my wish to detract 
I from the distinguished and just 
fame of Mr. Bowyer; but the very 
name of Conjecture, when the New 
Testament is the subject, carries, ia 
my ears, some alarm with it. This, 
however, may be admitted, that alte- 
rations in the punctuation are more 
allowabie, than in ihe language of 
the sacred page, as the antient manu- 
scripts, { believe, have very few points, 
except at the end of a sentence or pa- 
ragraph. 

Mr. Cassan (in your last Supple- 
meat, p. 629,) has adduced some in- 
stances of “ improved punctuation,” 
which he thinks ‘“ are particularly 
worth attention.” The first is Matth. 
v. 37. To the note on this verse, in 
my edition of Bowyer, the name of 
Erasmus is subjoined ; but before the 
Tropesed punctuation can be admit- 
ed, two words, Esw ds, must be ex- 

‘punged from the text, without any 
authority of manuscirpts. The com- 
mon polntiog avd common version 
afford an obvious and satisfactory 
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sense: “* Let your conversation be 
simply affirmative, or simply nega- 
tive; strengthened only, if occasion 
demand, with a reduplication of the 
terms: /t is not so; it is not 80.” 

The second is Matth. xvi. 13. 
** Whom do men say that I am? [do 
they say that 1 am] the Son of Man?” 
This would properly require an ex- 
plicit answer ; “ they do, or they do 
not say so.” It is repugaant also to 
the question as it is repeated, gener- 
ally; *“* Whom say ye that I am?” 
not, ** Do ye say that I am the Son 
of Man?” 

Little if any thing seems to be gain- 
ed in the third instance: Matth. 
xxvi. 45. ** Do ye sleep on still, and 
take your rest?” Stiii, in English, 
may have reference to time past, or 
time coming on : “ Are ye still asleep, 
as ye were before?” or, “ Sleep on 
still, i.e. continue to sleep.” The 
original, ro Aowrov, it should seem, 
must relate to time coming on; and 
therefore should be rendered, not in- 
terrogatively, with a retrospect to 
time past, “ Are ye still asleep?” 
but positively, ** Sleep on still.” The 
purpose, for which their blessed Mas- 
ter had required them. to watch and 
pray with him, was now past; aad in 
reference to that he says, “* Sleep on 
now, and take your rest.” Had no 
other occasion deinanded their atten- 
tion, they might have taken the cus- 
tomary refreshment of sleep till the 
day dawned. But another occasion 
did call ; and therefore he says, “ Rise, 
let us be going.” 

To the next, on Mark iv. 36, there 
are many objections. The original, 
if we stop at Tagarausarwory avloy, 
is very abrupt; and would also seem 
to imply, contrary to fact, that he 
was nvt with them already. If the 
next words are to begin a sentence, 
some connecting particle is necessary : 
as, a¢ [de] mv, ws [uray] m, or the 
hke. They would impiy also, that 
be was not a/ready iv the ship, where- 
as we are distiactly told in the begin- 
ning of the cimpter, that because 
there was “a great multitude” of 
hearers, ‘ he entered into a ship, and 
sat in the sea, and the whole multi- 
tude was by the sea, on the land.” 
The disciples, therefore, “* when the 
even was come,” and he gave com- 
mand to “ pass over untu the other 
side,” take him “as he was in the 
ship.” In this very clear and natural 

account 
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account what is there to drive a man 
to look out for new punctuations? 

It is not perhaps very material, in 
the last instance, John iv. 48. whether 
we read the passage with or without 
an interrogation ; but to my feeling, 
neither the order nor the form of 
woids leads us to understand them as 
a question. It was an important and 
alarming truth, plainly uttered; but 
the original, being in the subjunctive, 
is perhaps rather less peremptory than 
our translation, though it cannot be 
otherwise translated. 

Yours, &c. R. C. 
a 

Mr. UrnsBan, 

ee any of your readers state 

where in Staffordshire is Yng- 
ton, for some descents the seat of the 
Colcloughs, as repeatedly said in a 
Colclough Pedigree added by Wil- 
liam Smith (once Rouge-Dragon) to 
his own transcript of the Staffordshire 
Visitation 1583, now in my possession ? 
1 find voihing nearer to it in sound 
than Endon (a few miies South West 
from Leek on the Newcastle road), 
either in Plott'’s List of Places, or in 
an Index Villaris of all England (by 
Adams I believe, toward the end of 
thel7th ceatury, but wanting ils title- 
page.) Could Endon have been once 
written Yngton? In Plott, Endon is 
the name both of the village and the 
brook running by it. 

I do not at all apprehend the place 
to be Engleton or Ingleton, the seat 
of the Moreton ancestors of Lord 
Ducie, in the West part of the coun- 
try; but conceive it somewhere in the 
North or Moorlands, the rather as | 
elsewhere find Colcloughs described 
of Delf (or Delph) House, a place 
fixed by the Index Villaris in that 
Northern tract; though this precise 
spot too | do not find either in Plott’s 
or the large modera map. 


Yours, &c. Ss. P. W. 
—— 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CCIII. 


Progress of Architecture in Enc- 
Lanvin the Reign of ANNE. 
(Continued from p. 232.) 

E have now attained that stage 
of our progress when Archi- 
tecture underwent a striking trans- 
formation, and became, in a manner, 
a new school io art: one man alone 


produced the sudden change, by him 
alone pursued, aod with him suok 
into disuse, without any followers to 
carry on his novel and fanciful style ; 
yet while a vestige of his works re- 
main, his memory will never be en- 
tirely cousigued to oblivion. SirJobn 
Vanburgh, architect, who, disdaining 
all trammels forged by the precise 
rules of his profession, feltboldenough 
to strike out that which was uncom- 
mon, W189 surprizing, and at the same 
time imposing and majestic; he never, 
though in his most humble coustruc- 
tions, shewed any ideas that were 
poor or trifling ; and trace him from 
the cottage to the palace, all was 
strength, and grandeur of conception. 
A boldness of parts, and an unbounded 
flow of external decoration peculiar 
to himself, distinguishes the whoie of 
his works, which, however, have, by 
persons of envious aud narrow minds, 
been termed “ heavy and prepos- 
terous.” 


‘* Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee,” 


It may be remarked that Sir John 
was not so bigoted to the creations 
of his own brain, but that throughout 
his various designs there is always 
found a remote tendency to the Ro- 
man and Grecian models; and, what 
appears rather unaccountable, broad 
hints of the castellated architecture of 
this Country are made a part of the 
hetcrogeneous commixture. With 
impartial minds his effusions appear 
the effects of consummate ski!! and 
intense study; not like our present 
professionalists, who, to catch a mo- 
mentary applause, seem to produce 
their compositions from the accidental 
scrawls of the pencil, not scientific 
demonstrations; and who substitute 
scratchingsand scorings for refined de- 
corations and tasteful embellishments, 

Sir John Vanburgh’s Houses, on the 
Eastern side of Greenwich, Kent.— 
Much celebrity has been attached to 
these creations, and they exist at this 
time, with trifling alterations, as when 
originally compiected; and as the 
leaves (99 years) are expiring, their 
date may with certainty be assigued 
to this Reign, as then it was Sir John 
first acquired public patronage. His 
houses have 4 approach from the 


South through a gateway, form- 


ing part of their arrangement; they 
lie on the right, inline, and at the ex- 
tremity 
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tremity thereof: one of increased di- 
mensions stands to the North, at a 
right angle with them. 

First directing attention to the 
gateway, its plau is composed of two 
cottages, otherwise square towers, ia 
three stories; each story, one room 
and concealed staircase. Elevation: 
circular-beaded door-ways and win- 
dows to second story, with cills; 
square-headed windows to first aad 
third stories; parapets. Between the 
towers an elliptic arch, on square 
piers, parapet aud machicolations con- 
necting the towers together. Three 
houses in line: the centre ditto claims 
the first notice. Plan: ball ceotri- 
cally; right and left anti-rooms, each 
having in continuation still smaller 
ditto, opening into the principal 
rooms, each dilto giving the depth 
of the house; at the extremities of 
line, offices. Elevation: one story ; 
hall has an ascent of steps, circular- 
headed door-way with impost and pa- 
rapet; above, small tower with ma- 
chicolations. Anuti-rooms: square- 
headed windows, open pediments ; 
principal rooms, square-headed win- 
dows and parapets; oflices, half-circle 
windows, cills, cornice, and pediment- 
roof. Chimneys take the forms of 
small circular turrets. Sir John, in 
his disposal of chimneys to buildings 
of all classes, never failed to mask 
such unpleasant objects with some 
happy and picturesque decoration ; 
this was a ruling principle, whereby 
he gave satisfaction to all in this re- 
spect, whatever they might object to 
in his other conceits. Interior mo- 
dernized. The houses on each side 
the above centre ditto similar; that 
on the right expressing sume innova- 
tions, we refer to that on the left, 
which has not been altered. Plan: 
one room deep, and ceutrical; square 
towers on each side; left, circular 
stairs; right, as chimneys; entrance 
on the return, left. Elevation: four 
stories, in kitchen, parlour, one and 
two pair stories; parlour story and 
its returns rusticated ; door-way and 
parlour windows ciréular - headed ; 
other windows square-headed ; strings 
and parapet; towers with parapets 
machicolated. Interior: parlour, a 
triple-kneed chimney - piece, carved 
cieling with half-groins, large com- 
partment much foliaged. 

House bearing North at the extre- 
mity of the line. Plan: castle-wise, 


and the arrangement laid down regu- 
lar and uniform: approach (South) 
or outwork, centrically, double flight 
of steps and landing, with entrance to 
a covered way or terrace leading to 
the house: right and left, wall pare- 
peted, having at the extremities small 
square bastion towers, for summer- 
houses, &c.; line in continuation of 
wall with entrances to the offices, 
areas, and cellars, under covered way. 
House, a square, with a projecting 
porch of entrance; centrically, vesti- 
bule passage with screen of columns; 
left, hall; right, anti or breakfast- 
room: centrically, a passage running 
through the body of the house. Back 
half of the house: dining parlour; 
ceatrically a half projecting circular 
tower, or bow window. On West and 
East sides of the building, projecting 
small square towers, giving salons 
leading to circular towers, such still 
carrying on the projecting line in 
continuation; that West, circular 
stairs; that East, circular cabinet. 
This arrangement, it way well be con- 
ceived, turns to the most complete 
and elegant uses, and carrying with it 
the happiest effect. The priacipal or 
third story is nearly similar in the 
lines, forming library, tea-room, china 
closet, drawing-room, &c. Basement, 
or first story: repetition of the lines, 
where are the butler’s room, kitchen, 
scullery, &c.; even in this menial al- 
lotment symmetry is preserved,—the 
same masterly hand is visible as in 
the principal stories, which are, in 
fact, all bound within a very narrow 
compass, still not so confined a space 
but that every convenience and com- 
fort prevails as in a more capacious 
residence. Elevations: outwork ; 
plain wall with small piers and strings; 
rusticks to the bastions, which have 
sloping base lines, with circular-head- 
ed door-ways and windows; door-ways 
to offices, segmented heads. House, 
four stories; kitchen, parlour, one 
and two pair stories: circular-headed 
door-way to porch and a parapet; ail 
the wiudows have square heads, except 
the upper ditto to circular towers, 
which are circular-headed. The en- 
tire grounds to parlour and principal 
story run with a continued series of 
rusticks, unbroken by vertical! joints; 
parapets; chimneys disguised in ma- 
chicolated turrets, Equal attention 
is paid to the out-offices, and to the 
covered way, io circular-headed door- 

ways 
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ways and windows, machicolations, 
&c. Material to these several houses, 
brick. Interior: hall, lonic columns; 
chimney-piece, kneed architrave with 
side scrolis and pediment. Break fast- 
room, front scroll terms, plain evta- 
blature. Dining parlour ; rich chim- 
ney-piece of architrave, side scrolls 
with human heads and foliage, guide- 
ron tablet, and a low scroll super- 
structure enclosing a busto of Sir 
Joho. Sideboard within an alcove, 
having Corinthian columns, pyramidal 
decorations, &c. Cielings: those to 
passage of each story, groined; and 
those of the several rooms of hali- 
story, carved with large compart- 
ments; their frames much enriched, 
but the compartments remain una- 
dorned. The rooms of the principal 
story, we regret to state, have under- 
gone so many modern alterations, 
that ali detail thereof is necessarily 
passed over in silence. We are fur- 
ther compelled to note, that au irre- 
levant modern erection bas been stuck 
against the Eastern tower, to the 
great disfigurement of this curious 
Vanburghian edifice *. 
Aw ARcuIrgEct. 
——_—_ae 
Mr. Ursay, March 20. 


} N your Magazine for the month of 
January in the present year, I per- 
ceive, in pp. 32 and 33, two reflections 
upon certain passages contained in 
the Extioct Baronetage of England, 
published by me some years since. 
In reply to the unknown writers of 
these remarks, I beg it may be under- 
stood, that although I might have 
** rejected unfounded claims to antient 
descent in the families of Ryder, 
Lascels, and Howard, with more ad- 
dress and civility,” 1 feel satisfied 
that the present heads of those fami- 
lies must be convinced, I have treated 
them with more courteousness than 
their conduct to me deserved. 

With regard to laying “ too much 
stress upon Epigrams and Epitaphs, as 
deciding points of family antiquity,” 
I must take upon me to deny that I 
ever introduced the one, or the other, 





* In passing through the College, we 
were concerned to observe, in the West- 
ern court, that stone facings bave been 
run over Sir C. Wren’s characteristic 
brick walls; an innovation as ill-timed as 
wnnecessary !! 
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for any such purpose: such citations 
are very few through the whole of 
the three volumes referred to; and 
where inserted, have been mere to 
represent character, than to prove 
genealogy. I trust 1 know more of 
the nature of legal evidence, than to 
suppose (much less assert) that it rests 
upon the mere eflusions of the brain. 

The “antiquated style of the King- 
dom of Ireland” may in some instances 
occur, but these will be found to re- 
late to creations prior, and not sub- 
sequent, to the Union. 1, however, 
shall at all times be happy to stand 
corrected; and shal! now feel obliged 
by any observations which may tend 
to render the efforts of my labour 
more acceptable to the publick. 
And here, prubably, it may not be 
irrelevani to state, that 1 propose 
publishing, before the end of January 
in the ensuing year, a Supplemental 
Volume to the three former of the 
Extinct Baronage, embracing a mis- 
cellaneous collectio of genealogy re- 
lating to many antient and noble 
families (never before printed by any 
author), together with Addenda and 
Corrigenda, and a general Index to 
the whole. T. C. Banks. 

“ 

&> B. says, “ it was with the greatest 
surprize, and some degree of vexation, 
that he found the Prayer inserted in p. 
37, commented on as ‘ reprehensible.’ 
His view in this attempt was to form 
a simple Prayer, for young people only 
of all denominations, and he flattered 
himself he had succeeded ; certainly, 
those who think otherwise need not 
adopt it.” “And he suggests, ‘‘ that 
Christians, in using it, may add, as in 
the instance of ihe admirable Prayer for 
his Majesty’s recovery, ‘ These blessings 
I entreat, through the merits and medi- 
ation of thy Holy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’ "’ ‘ 

Mr. GiLbert Fiesner, of Towcester, 
in answer to Mr, Blair, LXXXIV. Part 
ii. p. 202, says, it would highly gratify 
him to see his Drawings of Northamp- 
tonshire Churches (which include every 
one in the County) engraved in a suita- 
ble manner to illustrate Bridges’s His- 
tory, with which view he originally com- 
menced the undertaking. His condi- 
tions for their use would be liberal, and 
he is ready to communicate on the sub- 
ject with any one seriously disposed to 
forward se desirab!e a measure. 

Narrative ef the Death of HamPppEen; 
D.B.; &c. &e. in our next. 
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46. Preces, Catechismus, et Hymai, 
Grecé et Latiué, im usum antique 
et celebris Schole juxta S. Pauli Tem- 
plum apud Londinates Fundatore ve- 
nerabili admodiim viro Johanne Co- 
leto, S.7'.P. necnon S. P. Decano. 
Londini: Ex Officind Johannis Ni- 
chols et Sociorum; sm. 8vo. pp. 64. 


HE Friends of this excellent 
Foundation will doubtless de- 
rive real pleasure from the publica- 
tion of this little Manual, which, 
though designed for the use of the 
schoviboy, may be acceptable, as a 
memorial of juvenile days, to those 
who have long since emerged from 
the controul of scholastic discipline. 
It con'ains the Prayers ma | in the 
School, in Latin: the Catechism, 
with the Order of Confirmation, in 
Greek and Latin: and, in Greck, the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds; the 
Compendium «f Faith by the Council 
of Nice; the Faith as set forth by 
the Council of Chalcedon: the Salu- 
tation of the Virgin; the Song of the 
Virgin; the Song of Zacharias; the 
Song of Simeon; the 103d Psalm; 
a Morning Hymn, ‘ Glory to God in 
the Highest ;” a Hymo selected from 
the Psalms; &c. And to the whole 
is prefixed a very finely engraved and 
interesting Portrait of the Founder. 
Ao edition of this work was printed 
in the year 1705, with an engraved 
portrait of Dean Colet, apparently 
copied from the view of his moau- 
ment in ‘* Dugdale’s History of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” Weare not aware 
of any later edition except the pre- 
sent ; and it may well exeite surprise, 
that more than a century should have 
elapsed without a new impresson; 
whilst for the use of other seminaries 


and indeed have been adopted in St. 
Paul's School, for want of one ex- 
pressly intended for its own use. 

A brief account of the several 
tracts which have been at various 
times published for the use of this 
School (extracted principally from Dr. 
Knight's “ Life of Colet”) may not 
be uninteresting, nor irrelevant og 
the present occasion. 

A Collection, similar in many re- 
spects to that now under notice, was 
made by the venerable Founder him- 
self, who, as svon as he had erected 
his school and appointed the high 
master (W.. Lilly), anxious for its 
success and improvement, drew a 
some Rudiments of Grammar, wit 
an Abridgement of the Principles of 
Religion, called Paul's Accidence, and 
intituled, “ Rudinevota Grammatices 
a Johanne Coleto, Decano Ecclesiz 
Sancti Pauli, London. in usum Scho- 
lw ab ipso institute,” 1510*. This 
publication contained the Rules and 
Orders prescribed by the Founder for 
the admission and continuance of boys 
in his school; The Institution of a 
Christian Mant, (comprising, The 
Artycles of the Faythe; The Seven 
Sacraments; Charyte, The Love of 
God, The Love of thyne owne selfe, 
The Love of thy Neygbour, Penaunce, 
Houslynge, in Sicknesse, in Dethes 
Preceptes of Lyvynge;) in English: 
and Symbolum Apostolicum; Oratio 
Dominica; Salutatio Angelica; Ora- 
tiuncula ad Puerum Jesum Schole 
Presidem, in Latin. 

After the publication and general 
use of these Rudiments (which re- 
lated chiefly to the more easy con- 
struing of Latin, and are now, with 
some improvement, placed in the 





similar books have repeatedly issued, 


_— 


common Accidence after the Right 





* Cardinal Wolsey, Dr. Knight informs us, ‘‘ when he had founded a school 
in his native town of Ipswich, and was to recommend some little system of Gram- 
matical Rules to it, did Dean Colet and himself the honour te reprint the tu- 
diments ef Colet for the use of Ipswich, as well as of St, Paul’s School, and pre- 
fixed an Epistle, dated at Westminster, 1 Sept. 1598: the title-page of which 
bovk runs thus:—‘ Rudimenta Grammatices, et decendi methodus, nen tam 
Scole Gypswichiane per Reverend, D. Thomam Cardinalem Ebor. fceliciter itisti- 
tute, quam omnibus aliis totius Anglie Scolis prescripta, Joan. Grapheus excu- 
debat impensis Arnoldi Birckmanni, Antv. 1534.’ ’’ 

t+ This was a title given formerly to any little Abridgment of the Principles, of 
Christian Religion. The system of religion, in the beginning of the Reformation, 
drawn up by the Convocation, and approved by Henry VIII, was called ‘* The 
Institution of a Christian Man.” 

Gunt. Mac. April, 1815. Parts 
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Parts of Speech) Dean Colet drew up, 
in 1513, for the familiar use of his 
boys, the other little tract, Of the 
Construction of the Eight Parts of 
Speech, intituled “ Absolutissimus de 
Octo Orationis Partium Constructione 
Libellus,” which received very con- 
siderable emendations and additions 
from Lilly and from Erasmus, and 
now makes up the Syntax in Lilly’s 
Grammar. 

After the Syntax was published, 
Lilly drew up short Rules for distin- 
guishing the Genders of Nouns, called 

rom the first words Propria que ma- 

ribus ; and likewise for the Inflexion 
of Verbs, and Indication of their pre- 
terperfect Tenses and Supines, called 
As in presenti; making the rules 
more compendious, and the lines 
smoother, thaa had been in any of 
the former Grammatical systems, with 
which the schools abounded. 

Erasmus, in addition to other ser- 
vices to the School, translated from 
the English into Latin verse, briefly 
and plainly, for the easy apprehen- 
sion and memory of the boys, “ The 
Institution of a Christian Man,” 
which had been drawn up by Colet 
himself. This was to be the School 
Catechism, or Instruction for Chil- 
dren under the then common heads 
of Religion. It contained, an Ex- 
position of the Creed, the Seven Sa- 
craments, the Love of God, the 
Avoidance of Sin, the seven deadly 
Sins, the Avoidance of ill Company, 
a Zeal for Religion, the Duty of 
Prayer, of Temperance in Eating and 
Drinking, of Fasting, Purity of Heart, 
Cleanness of Hands, Restitution of 
any thing accidentally found, the 
Love of our Neighbour, Receiving 
the Sacrament of our Lord’s Body, a 
Bed of Sickness, the Hour of Death; 
with a concluding sentence, “ Do 
this aad live.”—This little book was 
accompanied by other treatises, as 
appears by the following letter of 
Erasmus to Nevius: 

** Erasmus Rot. M. Joanni Nevio Hen- 
discolano Lilianorum, apud inclytum 
Lovanium, Gymnasiarche, S, D. P. 

‘« Disticha moralia, vulgo Catonis in- 
scripta titulo, Nevi Theologorum de- 
cus, primim diligenter 4 mendis repur- 
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gavimus — adjecimus his Mimos Publi- 
canos falso inscriptos Senece Proverbia 
—addidimus et Septem Sapientum cele- 
bria Dicta; et Hominis Christiani In- 
stitutum, quod nos carmine dilucido 
magis quam elaborato sumus interpre- 
tati; eonscriptum antea sermone Bri- 
tannico, a Joanne Coleto, quo viro non 
alium habet, meA quidem senientia, 
florentissimum Anglorum Imperium, vel 
magis pium, vel qui Christum verids 
sapiat. Bene vale. 1514. Kal, Aug.” 


Linacer published, probably with a 
view to its introduction in theSchool, 
his grammatical treatise, intituled, 
* De emendatA Structura Latini Ser- 
mouis Libri sex,” &c.; but, though 
Colet had encouraged him to publish 
it, he preferred his own * Introduc- 
tion,” as being more plain and intel- 
ligibie; that by Linacer being rather 
a guide to critics than a help to be- 
ginners. 

Dr. Richard Pace dedicated to Dean 
Colet his treatise “ De fructu qui 
ex Doetrind percipitur, Bas. 1517, 
4to. a work which, it is presumed, 
may with propriety be included in this 
list, from the following passage to- 
wards the conclusion of the treatise: 
‘“« Hac sunt, mi Colete, quibus studi- 
osos literarum juvenes ad doctrinam 
amplexandam hortandos instruendos- 
que putavi. Qu si tibi, vel juveni- 
bus luis, qui per te publicé erudiuntur, 
pa intellexero, operam me non 
usisse judicabo.” 

Erasmus, in 1520, dedicated his “ De 
Copia Verborum ac Rerum Commen- 
tarii duo,” to the use of the School. 

Another composition of Erasmus 
for the use of St. Paul’s Scholars was 
an Oration in Praise of the Child Je- 
sus ¢ (which was spoken publicly, by 
one of the scholars, at the solemn 
time of visiting the school), in an 
admirable strain of Christian elo- 
quence, recommending the example 
of Jesus in his childhood, and exe 
horting the school-fellows to follow 
his steps in all piety and virtue. This 
has been frequently published under 
the title of ** Concio de Puero Jesu, 
proounciata & Puero in Schola Cole- 
tic nuper instituta Londini §.” To 
which (no doubt, at the like desire of 
Dean Colet) were added two short 





3 The School, it should be observed, was originally dedicated to the Child Jesus. 
§ It is printed at length in the Appendix to Knight’s Life of Colet, with the 
following title .—‘** Des. Eras. Rot. Concio de Puero Jesu pronunciata 4 Puero in 
nova Schola Joannis Coleti, per eum instituta Londini, in qua presidet imago 


Pueri 
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Prayers for the daily use of every 
scholar, one for docility, or aptness 
and application to Learning |; the 
other for a Blessing on his Parents. 

John Ritwyse, the son-in-law of 
Lilly, and his successor in the Higb- 
mastership, revised and corrected 
Lilly’s Latin Grammar, and made use- 
ful additions to it: for whereas the 
Grammar, as completed by Lilly, was 
mostly in prose Latin, under the four 
parts of Orthographia, Etymologia, 
Syntaxis, and Prosodia, Ritwyse put 
the finishing hand to Propria que 
maribus, and similar Rules of find- 
ing the ’reterperfect Tenses and Su- 

ines of Verbs, called 4s in presenti : 

Mr. Robinson afterwards added the 
Rules of Heteroclites, beginning Qua 
genus, &c. The title of Ritwyse’s 
improved edition runs thus: “ Guli- 
elmi Lilii, Grammatici et Poet exi- 
mii, Pauline Schole olim Modera- 
toris, de generibus Nominum ac Ver- 
dorum przteritis et supinis Regula 
pueris apprime utiles. Opus recog- 
nitum et adauctum cum Nominum ac 
Verborum interpretamentis, per Jo- 
annem Rituissam, Schole Pauline 
Preceptorem. Antverpiz, apud Mi- 
chaelem Hillenium, an, 1533.” 

Richard Mulcaster, who filled the 
situation of High-master from 1596 
to 1608, wrote a Catechism in Latin, 
in hexameter and pentameter verses, 
for the use of his School. Aud this 
pablication, with the exception of 
the Collection of 1705, from which, 
with a few alterations, the present 
republication is copied, concludes the 
list of all the books that we are aware 
of printed expressly in usum Schole 
Pauline. 

The Founder in his Statutes directs 
that the Children “ Jearne first above 
all the Catechizon in Englishe, and 
after the Accidens that | made, or 
some other yf any be better to the 
purpose, to induce children more 
spedely to Latenspeeche. And then 
Institutum Christiani Hominis, which 
that learned Erasmus made at my re- 
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veste, and the boke called Copia of- 
the same Erasmus. And then other 
authors Christian, as Lactantius, Pru- 
dentius, and Proba and Sedulius, and 
Juvencus and Baptista Mantuanus.” 
There probably was never any edi- 
tion of these latter Authors printed for 
the use of the scholars. The editions 
extant in Dean Colet’s time must 
have been expensive, and zot easily 
Procareds and one or two copies pro- 

ably served a whole class of scholars. 
—The study of these Authors in St. 
Paul's School has long been super- 
seded by that of others better calcu- 
lated to impart “ the clean and chaste 
Laten;” and it is remarkable that 
in the School-library, which con- 
tains many early printed aut! very 
valuable books, there is no copy of 
any of the Authors whom the Dean 
has thus expressly recommended for 
the use of his Scholars. 


But, to return to the proper sub- 
ject of our remarks. This little col- 
jection at once reflects credit on the 
Establishment itself, and on the learn- 
ed aud highly respectable Master un- ~ 
der whose superintendance it has 
issued, It needs no adventitious re- 
commendation; and we dismiss the ’ 
farther notice of it by the following 
quaint, bat impressive sentences of | 
the Founder himself, in the Preface 
to his “ Rudiments;” not doubting 
that every Pauline will uniformly 
comply with the spirit of the last in- 
junction, by cherishing in his breast 
a sincere sentiment of grateful vene- 
ration for the memory of so munifi- 
cent a benefactor {. 


“ Wherfore I pray you all lytell babes, 
all lytell chyldren lerne gladly this ly- 
tell treatyse, and commende it dyli- 
gently unto your memoryes, trastynge 
of this begynnyngeé that ye shall procede 
and growe to perfyte lyterature, and 
come at the Jaste to be great clerks. 
And lyfte up your lytell whyte handes 
for me, whiche prayeth for you to God, 
to whom be all honour, and imperiall 
maiesty and glory. Amen.’ ; 





Pueri Jesu, docentis specie.’”—Over the High-master’s chair was an image of 
the Child Jesus, in the gesture of teaching. 

{| Preserved, with slight alterations, in the publication under notice. 

4] Akthough we have already wandered from the immediate object of this article, 
we cannot resist the opportunity here offered us, of suggesting the publication of 
a revised and improved edition of the ** Lire or Cover.’’ 

It has long been a subject of regret among the Scholars and Friends of St. Paul’s 
School, that the Life of the Founder, published by Dr, Samuel Knight, is rarely 


to be met with, and that the price of it, when a copy is produced for sale, is 
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47. A combined View of the Prophecies 
o& Danic!, Esdras, and St. John; shew- 
ang that ali the Propheue rugs 
are formed upon one Plan. Accom- 
oe Eeteendite Pe Miso, 
the 

Oo lraniel ; together with ervtwa! Ke 

0 qa’ Sao o pre 

coding Commentators, and more par 

Geeler® epee the Spots of Mr 

Pater ond Mr. © 

James Vatley Frere, 

476. Hatehard. 


‘fs 


evidently pur- 
concealed from his view for the 

t and most benevolent intentions. 
The Prophecies are, indeed, a series 
of mysterious writin 
affairs of this world often bear a 
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compare events with them; and whe- 
ther the eonclusions are correct or 
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ersonevus, Bo injury to socict) ean 
possibly arise, while some benefit 
may be the consequence of the rea- 
soniag and argument adduced by ove 
——- = contradicted avo- 
ther, Mr. Frere saya, the of 
Prophecy is caleulated te interest 
every one, and cortamly as cach go- 
nerativn peers away, every sdivi- 


dua! wart fee pers eal) com- 
cerned m the of whieh at 
and be coumders » 4 he history 


past ages © imteresting, much more 
to the bit of ages te come, 
He continues: “ The Author of the 
following pees has for above sevea- 
teen years tocreasngly impress 
ed with a sense of the importance of 
the period of the world ia which we 
ape a entertamed a few 
; upoa Prophecies which re- 
late to it, peculiar to himself.” Aa 
accidental circumstance, that occur- 





red in April 1813, first induced him 


— resemblance : it is, therefore, 
to write on the subject, in order to 


perfectly innocent and laudable to 


so much ewhanced as to prevent the gratification of many who desire to obtain 
it,—The life of this venerable man presents so eminent an example of piety, purity 
of morals, integrity, learning, and benevolence, that had he net pure to him- 
self an immortal name by bis patriotism in the foundation of this seminary, he 
would have abundant claims on the regard and affection of posterity. That those 
who are indebted to bis generosity for the principles of sound literature, and 
support in the prosecution of it, should from any cause be unable to gratify their 
inclination to contemplate his good example, as exhibited in the memorials of 
his life, % at once a loss to them, and an act of injustice to his memory.— 
Knight’s “ Life of Colet,”” however, valuable, as it confessedly is, for the many 
curious and useful materials it contains, creditable also to his diligence as a 
compiler, and to his feelings as a member of the School, has no pretensions to 
elegance of composition ; it is written with little animation, and is both verbose 
and ill-digested. To reprint it at this period in its present form, would neither 
be doing justice to the subject, nor reflect credit on him who should undertake 
it. Later investigations have developed sources of information with which Dr. 
Knight was unacquainted ; and collateral helps may now be derived from later 
authors, who have treated of the eminent contemporaries of Dean Colet. Some 
valuable information may also doubtless be acquired from the annotations or 
suggestions of many individuals who have enriched their copies by the addition of 
such particulars as occurred to them in the course of their reading. The copy which 
Mr. North of Codicote possessed (now by the munificent bequest of Mr. Gough, 
reposited in the Bodleian Library), contains remarks and corrections worth at- 
tention ; and affords a sample of what may be expected from the observations 
of men of similar literary pursuits. 

For the reasons already stated, it is earnestly hoped that some grateful Scholar 
will undertake'the pleasing though taborious task of commemorating, in a manner 
worthy of the subject, and proportioned to the juster views of the history of the age 
which later writers have furnished, the extraordinary merit and virtue of this illus- 
trious man ; and, by a well-digested account of his life, and estimate of his charac- 
ter, supply a desideratum which there is so much cause to regret. The 
of the liberal Body, who are the guardians of the School may, from the desire 
which they have uniformly. evinced of forwarding its interests, be confidently 
relied on; and it may be safely presumed that the encouragement of those who 
have experienced the liberality of the Founder will be eagerly extended, in sup- 
port of an undertaking which has a tendency to exalt his just fame a 

ov 
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controvert the opinion in the systems 
of Messrs. Faber and Cuninghame— 
* that infidel France would prosper 
to the end.’ He has still by bim a 
copy of his letter of that date; ia 
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them useful to the publick. 


rather in @ few weeks, the system 
now offered to the publick was com- 
pleted. _ 

The principal novelty in this work 
the Author states to be the introduc- 
tion of the rule, “ that in any inter- 
pretation given of the Prophetic 
writings, an unity of plan should be 
shewn to pervade them all.” By 
adopting this rule in addition to others 
already established by former com- 
mentators, *“* Prophecy will be ad- 
mitted to be, what it undoubtedly is 
in reality, a perfect system, and the 
great opprobrium of the subject, 
which is its uncertainty, we may hope 
will be in a great measure removed ; 
for the stricter the rules are by 
which a commentator is confined, the 

reater must be the os iv- 
Ing apy false interpretation that shall 
wear the appearance of truth.” We 
find that Mr. Frere was confirmed 
in the prognostication, “ that: his 
work would not be out, before Buona- 

would leave France and go to 

Staly,” by the realization of that event, 

though his book went to the press as 

early as March 1814: he meee aye 
of it asa past occurrence, 
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not as of “ one that would undoubt- 
edly be shortly accomplished.” : 

** Elis leisure since has been enfficient 
to enable bim to do little more than to 
superintend the progress of the work 
through the press; and te add to it the 
the lone of 
other Commentators ibe, 


. By Dutinery and 
x tory Chart are unfortunately 
too cutendite either for insertion or 
abstract : we must therefore have re- 
course to those parts of Mr. Frere’s 
labours which appear to stand suffi- 
ciently firm upon their own beavis, 
without reference to the two articles 
mentioned.—He considers it worthy 
of remark, that the founders of the 
three first great monarchies were seve- 
rally informed of those things which 
perticularly related to themselves by 

ophecy — ** Nebuchadoezzar him- 
self saw this vision (noticed by Mr. FB. 
in the —— page) in the second 
year of his reign, or im the year A. C. 
603, and was told by Daniel, that it 
was the God of Heaven that had 
given him ‘ a kingdom and power and 
strength and glory.’—Daniel shewed 
Cyrus, the founder of the Medo- 
Persian empire, the Pruphecies of 
Isaiah, wherein that Prophet had 
mentioned his name 150 years before 
he came into existence, with these 
words addressed to him, ‘I am the 
Lord, aad there is none else, there 
is no God beside me; | girded thee, 
though thou hast not known me;’ 
and he was told, that it was the God 
“ aout that 4 : oo ~ loins 
of kings, to o ore him the two- 
leavell utes Of brass. Jaddua, the 
High-priest of Jerusalem, laid the 
prophecy of Daniei befote oe 
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Jating to the monarchies; to which’ 

we refer our readers, and shall pro- 

ceed to his comparison of the pro- 

phecies of Esdras, Daniel, and St. 

John, with the modern se of 
o 


the founder of the Grecian monarchy, 
op his arrival at that city, when pro- 
seeuting the war against Darius, Kiag 
of Persia, in which the overthrow 
of the Persian monarchy by him was 
clearly pointed out. Being thus 
shewn that they were the subjects of 
prophecy, they were taught that 
* the Most High ruleth in the king- 
doms of men, and giveth it to whom- 
soever he will.” The founders of 
these three great monarchies appear 
to have had the prophecies made 
known to them with the further ob- 
Jeet of teaching them that the God 
whe thas strengthened and exalted 
them, was the God of Israel, to whose 
eburch it became them accordingly to 
shew favour and protection.” 


** To Nebuchadnezzar the revelation 
was made kiiown for the sake of Daniel, 
and the Jews his companions in capti- 
vity. To Cyrus, that be might restore 
the Jews to their own land, and com- 
mand the re-building of the Temple. 
‘To Aleaauder, that when he came against 
derusalew with the intention of severely 
punishing its inhabitants, bis disposition 
might be so changed towards them, 
that he shouid not only pardon their 
offence, but receive them into favour, 
and graiit them whatever privileges 
they desired.” 

This part of the work having been 
written when Buonaparte was in the 
last year of his Emperorship, Mr. 
Frere speaks of him asthe present ru- 
Jer of France, and as of the individual 
mentioned i the proplecies relating 
to the fourth, or Roman. empire.— 
Mr. Frere says, he cannot pretend to 
decide whether the ex-Emperor has 
seen any of the prophecies relating 
to himself; ** but,” he adds, * as the 
Infidel Power, it is not to be supposed 
that he would be influenced by them. 
It is plainly shewn in the prophetic 
writings that, in these latter days, the 
interference in behalf of the Church 
has been ofa different nature; for we 
there find, that. the favoured Protes- 
tant nation, which now stands in the 
place formerly occupied by the Jewish 
nation asthe chosen people of Gud, 
is represented as having been taken, 
at the commencement of the present 
period of trouble, under the peculiar 

otection of the Almighty, and as 

ing throughout this period victo- 
rious and successful over its enemies.” 

. The author then enters into a long 
and ingenious consideration of the 
prophecies mentioned by him as re- 


France, and Lduis XVI. the star fore- 
told by Esdras which should be smit- 


ten down to the earth by his own’ 
people, who, extending their power,’ 


were also to overthrow the Papal 
Babylon, and commence the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire. The 
same Monarch is alluded to by St. 
John under the symbol of the sun, 
which, at the close of 1260 years, was 
suddenly to become as * black as 
sackcloth of hair,” or, in other words, 
to be deprived of regal dignity, 
splendour, power, and influence. The 
20th verse of the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel describes the King as follows: 
** Then shall stand up in his estate a 
raiser of taxes, in the glory of the 
kingdom ; but within few days he shall 
be Senvageds neither in anger nor ia 
battle.” As in the symbolical pro- 
phecies, says Mr. F. “the symbols are 
peculiarly appropriate to the objects 
they represent; so in this historical 
narrative we shall find a similar per- 
feciion in the terms applied to indi- 
viduals, and in the manner in which 
they are designated. The principal 
event in the reign of Louis XVI. 
was the French Revolution; and he 
must be supposed to be here called 


a Raiser of Taxes, because it was the ' 


embarrassment of the French finan- 
ces, and the strong opposition made 
by the Parliament to the edicts of the 
King for raising certain taxes, that 
was the immediate cause of all his 
misfortunes; for this obliged him first 
to call together the Assembly of the 
Notables, and then to have recourse 
to the States General, who resolved 
themselves into that National Assem- 
bly, which, on the 10th of August 1792, 
deposed him from his throne.” He 


then notices the mock trial and sub- ~ 


sequent death of the King, repeating 
the words of the prophecy as to the 
iguoble mode of it by his own trea- 
cherous subjects. 

Buenuparte is thus introduced, ver. 
21. ** And’in-his estate shall stand 
up a vile person, to whom they shall 
net give the honour of the kingdom : 
but he shall come in peaceably, and 
obtain the kingdom by flatteries.” 


The person who succeeds in his es- - 


tate, or, as the marginal readi 


allows us to unders' it, succeeds 
in 
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in his place, is particularly designat- 
ed by the term vile, referring to the 
Jowness of his extraction, for it is 
in this sense we must understand the 
epithet; for, though it would doubt- 
less be equally applicable to the in- 
dividual now introduced into the 
prophecy, if understood as signifying 
a morally worthless character, it is 
the vileness of his origin which forms 
a distinctive peculiarity in the history 
of the Emperor Napoleon. That 
this epithet refers to bis origin is also 
pointed out by the words with which 
it is immediately counected, “ to 
whom they shail not give the honour 
of the kingdom: but he shall come in 
peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
Jlatteries.”” Thus the father of Na- 
poleon being only a lawyer in the 
Island of Corsica, he had not the 
least natural claim to sovereign au- 
thority: He first assumed civil power 
in the year 1799, after his return 
from Egypt, when we read, that 
* the wil of the ex-priest’” (Abbé 
Sieyes) “‘ and the arts of the Ex-chief 
of the army of Egypt, combined a 
plan” for the overthrow of the Di- 
rectory, and for their own establish- 
. nent iv power; “ in which each en- 
gaged from individual ambition, and 
each sv well concealed his own de- 
sign, that they duped one another *.” 
This was the first exercise of his art 
towards obtaining the kingdom. In 
1802 he succeeded in getting his ap- 
intmeot as First Consul extended 
ra further term of ten years, and 
shortly afterwards he obtained this 
Office for his life, with the liberty of 
ppointing a successor ; and in 1804, 
he was nade Emperor of the French, 
and the dignity also was declared he- 
teditary in his family. This point 
was carried under the sanction of a 
pretended general popular election, 
in which the votes were inscribed in 
books, kept by the agents of Govern- 
ment; and in which the number of 
the suflrages for and against the 
measure were declared, without any 
possibility of appeal or scrutiny. 
“* Thus did he come in peaceably, and 
by the exercise of the most consummate 
art gradually obtain the full honour of 
the kingdom.” 

Buonaparte’s warlike actions are 
too well known to need repetition 
here; and the prophecies, it may be 
presumed, are almost as familiar to 





* Van Ess’s Life of Buonaparte. 
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our Readers: under thése ciecum- 
stances, it will be sufficient for us to 
remark that the Author has kept as 
close a parallel between them through=" 
out as we have given in the above 
extracts.—In couciudiog this part of 
his subject, he observes, 


* We have now brought the interpre- 
tation of the prophecy down to the 
present day; and though the progress 
of time has only lately thrown light upom 
this part of the text, by bringing it inte 
the class of prophecies accomplished, 
and the interpretation of #t may on that 
account be considered as the less cer- 
tain; yet, from a comparison of this 
prophecy of Danicl with other prophe~ 
cies, several months before the event 
happened, 1 declared my opinion that 
Buonaparte would leave France, and pass 
over fo Italy.” 

This Volume, it should be remark- 
ed, contains chiefly an interpretation 
of those Prophecies which have beea 
fulfilled; but it also discusses those 
relating to events yet future; and it 
will be found stated (pp. 101, 135, 168, 
462 and 464) that Buonaparte, in the 
period of the next three or four years, 
will “ regain his influence, and evea- 
tually make Rome the Seat of his 
Empire.” 

uch might be said on the subject of 
the remarks upon the systems of Faber 
and Cusiaghame; but it must be ob- 
vious to our readers that they would 
lead to Jong and unprofitable — 
nations iil suited to au article like 
the present. The conclaoding para- 
graph of the volume is unassuming, 
and creditable to the writer. 

** T have myself endeavoured to shew, 
that from verse 21 to verse 40, has 
been already clearly accomplished in the 
life of Napoleon Buonaparte; but if 
the solution here given should not ap- 
pear Satisfactory, we must, if we would 
preserve consistency of interpretation, 
wait till some other individual shall 
arise, in whom all the particulars of this 
prophecy shall be more accurately and 
satisfactorily fulfilled.’’ 


48. A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, om some 
Passages inthe Reporis of two Speeches 
said to have been addressed by his , 
Lordship, in St. Andrew's Hall, Nor- ° 
wich, to the Church Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and to the Auxiliary Bible ’ 

. Society. By Robert Forby, M. A.* 
. Rector of Fincham, in Norfolk. 80a 
pp. 96. Rivingtons. F 
A FREE, but respectful Address, 
from an independent Divine 7 
10- 
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Diocesan, in vindication of himself 
and other members of the Established 
Charch, who prefer the original So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel, to 
the new-fashioned and heterogeneous 
mixture of Sectarians of almost every 
description.—Afier an appeal to the 
Bishop’s * invariable benevolence of 
intention,” as an excuse for any ap- 
parent want of candour, Mr. Forby 
observes, 

** It is obvious that I allude to some 
expressions which your Lordship is re- 
presented to have u-ed, in addressing 
the members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Church Missionary Association, at their 
Jate annual meeting at Norwich; and to 
some others, addressed on a like octa- 
sion, on the following day, to those of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary 
Bible Society. Those expressiorts, as 
they have been reported to the publick, 
assuredly do seem inconsistent with a 
spirit of candour.. Your Lordship seems 
to include, in a severe and comprehen- 
sive censure, all who do not assist those 
Societies with their subscriptions. I do 
not know that the Clergy are particu- 
larly intended ; but there are some ex- 

ions, which, I think, cannot be 

terpreted otherwise, than as having a 
direct and especial reference to them. 
It is sufficient that they be included 
(as undoubtedly a very great number 
of them are) in the general description. 
If so, they will be, and they must be, 
particularly pointed at. e much 
greater share of the common blame will 
fall on them. The importance of what 
appears before the publick is to be mea- 
sured by the sense in which it must be 
taken. It cannot be measured by the in- 
offensive, or the kind import of what 
was actually said. 

If the lists of the Parochial Clergy 
in your Lordship’s pessession be collated 
with those of the two Societies respec- 
tively, it is not for me te say, how far 
the three would coincide. I can be 
sure of no more, than that my name 
would be found in the registry-list only. 
That, indeed, is a matter of very little 
importance; but I well know, that a 
very large proportion of clerical names, 
pon | among them many of the most un- 
questionable and distinguished eminence 
in learning, virtue, and piety, are in 
the same predicament. But, waving all 
comparisons among us, taking us one 
with another, as pretending to no higher 
character than that of decent Clergy- 
men, and be we many or few, it would 
surely be no more than afair presumption, 
that we have some reasons for our opi- 
aions and our conduct, in matters of 
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the gravest moment, not discreditable 


to ourselves, theugh not obvious to 
every body; Satisfactory to our own 
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consciences, though not convincing to 
those with whom we are at issue on 
disputable peints. Yet your Lordship 
is represented to have pronounced one 
indiscriminate sentence, on all who do 
not join the first of those Societies, 
which has lately, it seems, had the good 
fortune, and the high honour, of obtain- 
ing your Lordship’s distinguished pa- 
tronage. That sentence amounts, in 
point of fact, to a charge of ignorance, 
indifference, or imbecility, not reput- 
able to any man of plain common sense 
and reflexion, who reads his Festament 
—positively and highly disgraceful to a 
Clergyman. In point of form, indeed, 
it is veiled under the gentler terin ‘ for- 
getfulness;’ and it is coupled with a 
complimentary phrase, strangely at va- 
riance with the imputation. At least, 
I do not conceive how men who act 
from prejudices so rank, or with such 
blind inconsideration, can, by any one, 
be really esteemed ‘ very good and re- 
spectable men.’ The censure is in it- 
self not at all the less severe, for being 
thus verbally qualified. Nay ‘indeed, it 
is even more so; for their goodness and 
respectability must be of a sort which 
cannot, so far as I know, be expressed 
in any one legitimate English word ; nor 
perhaps, in.any language, so happil 
and so adequately as in the Greek word 
sinbaiae, 

**f have no particular inducement to 
inquire how this may affect well-mean- 
ing men of other professions, conscious 
to themselves of better reasons for not 
subscribing to the Church Missionary 
Society, than those which are thus at- 
tributed to them. But I am quite sure, 
that the feelings of many very worthy 
——— have been much hurt. That 
your hip entertains some opinions, 
in which a very large proportion of your 
Clergy, both dignified and parochial, 
cannot concur, is so well known in 
every part of the Diocese, that it is a 
mere trifling affectation to dissemble it. 
For the sake of the vital interests of Re- 
ligion, the persuasion ought to be co- 
extensive, that we do not withhold our 
concurrence, even in matters of subor- 
dinate importance, lightly and unad-- 
visedly; that we do not stumble at. 
straws and shadows; that we do not. 
differ on shallow and frivolous pretences; 
but soberly, advisedly, ng to our 
understandings and our consciences ; 
even in the fear‘of God. So far as un- 
welcome opinions may, at any time, 
have been delivered to us by your Lord-- 
ship ez cathedrd, and not afterwards. 
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iven tothe iek, have, of course, 
| sate oeened in noon silence, or 
énly canvassed privately among, our- 
selves. How little soever such things 
may have been relished, a general sense 
af decorum has repressed any public no- 


tice, of what was addressed to us only, 


in our own assemblies, and by our Ec- 
clesiastical’ Superior, ia whom we ac- 
knowledge beth a canonical, and a 
sctiptural right to ‘exhort and to re- 
buke with all authority.’ But, when 
your Lordship thinks fit to descend 
from that vantage-ground, and to ¢ake 
the chair in a multifarious assemblage 
of different ranks, persuasions, and 
sexes, the case is very matefially altered 
indeed. What is said in a pepular 
meeting, reported in a respectable news- 
paper, and suffered to remain uncor- 
rected, as to any material mis-state- 
ments, beconiés publici juris, and is 
fully and freely open to animadversion.”’ 
This, sarely, is fair argument. 


49. 
niagham, 4. .M. Vicar of Harrow. oth 
£dit. pp. 186. Cadell agid Davies. 
THE Author's principles, as they 

appear in this publication, having been 

much misrepresented, he has w the 
preface to this edition th t it ne- 
cessary to dec!,:-e them. He states 
bimself to be “ neither” the “ mask- 
ed” enemy of the Establishinent, aor 
the “masked” enemy of Dissent— 
but “the open and avowed cham. 

ion of the one, and the open, 

ough, he would hope, candid ex- 
positor of the defects of the ether.” 

We perceive nothiag to invalidate 
this testimony ia the succeeding poges, 
which giow with real piety and Chris- 
tian ecandour. Lvet zealous to ex- 
press his admiration of the excelien- 
cies of our National Church, and his 
ardent attachment to her doctrines 
and discipline, he is so far from con- 
fining merit within her pale, that 
some may perhaps consider him too 
liberal to. those of opposite senti- 
meats. 

The history of the Velyet Cushion 
is coanected with that of the Caurch 
ef Eagland from the reign of Mary 
to Charles 11: at that period it be- 
comes the property of some conyre- 
gations of Dissenters, and aiterwards 
of several individaats, till its final de- 
stination in a charech in Westmore- 
land, whose good and venerable Vi- 
car views the marks of its age with 
all the respect and attachnient of an 

Gent. Mac. April, 1815. 
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Aatiquary to some precious reélick 
- “pegrong “ ms would often aA 
alge in lucubrations respecti e 
former fate of bis Cashion ; at was 
gratified beyond measure when he 
one day discovered that it contaited 
4 maposcript history of its own 
life. In concert with his beloved 
partner, he immediately began the 
perusal of this narrative, which is 
_ written with much hamonr, The 
comments of the Vicar aod his wife 
are amusing and sensible: the old 
lady, however, is now and then made 
to ask a silly qeestion, and the Author 
may occasionally fail in his attempts 
to be witty ; but the general guod 
sense and liberality of his remarks 
must gratify every candid reader. 

The following extract will give 
some idea of the Author’s style : 

“« Was there ever such a treasure, 
my love? said the old gentleman (on 
discovering the wonderful contents of 
the Cushion), She could think of no 
such treasure, except, indeed, the a 
Vicar himself, tt was not that she had the 
same instinetive. and antiquarian at- 
tachment for the Cushion with himself; 
bat she bad taught herself pretty much 
to love whatever he loved. Indeed, fifty 
years of intimate communion were not 
likely to leave much difference of taste. 
Perhaps, with the exception of two ha- 
bits of the good Vicar, there was scarcely 
an act of his life to which she could 
not reconcile berself. The habits which 
1 mean were, occasionally smoking a 
single pipe; and sometimes, though very 
rarely indeed, preaching a borrowed 
sermon. The truth, as to these points, 
was, she could ill endure that a mouth 
ordained to be the channel of his own 
kindness and wisdom, sheuld be de- 
graded into, either a mere conveyance 
of smoke, or of the thoughts of other 
people. As to other things, they were 
like the strings of two finely-tuned in- 
struments brought into contact—touch 
the one, and the ether vibrated. I have 
always been deeply interested in this 
aged couple: All the world have de- 
lighted to watch the young as they grow 
up together: to me it is not- less de- 
lightful to see the old wear out together, 
—to see two creatures, of distinct tem- 
pers and passions, by degrees melting 
into one—to see how happy those may 
be, who habitually prefer the happiness 
of another to their owy—to see, finally, 
real love, like a flower blooming amidst 
ruins, surviving the vigour of the body, 
and all those attractions on which it is 
thought to depend. Some fanciful wri- 

ter 
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ter has imagined, that mankind fall 
frum Heaven in pairs ; and that, unless 
the right pair meet again after their 
descent, they can neither of them be 
happy. If this be true, I should cer- 
tainly imagine that this venerable couple 
dropped from the skies together: at all 
events, they will, [doubt not, together 
ascend the skies.”’ 


One of the amiable prepossetsions 
of the Vicar was his enthusiastic at- 
tachment to King Charles the First, 
which is thus accounted for: 


** Tt arose partly from his love of 
Royalty—partly from h’s father having, 
though he had carefully shut up the 
rest of Hume, given him, when a boy, 
those few exquisite pages to read, in 
which he records the death of the King, 
—partly from a slight infusion of Scotch 
blood in his veins, —partly from the 
virtues, especially of the latter part of 
the life of Charles, and the terrors of 
his death, which have invested him 
with aspecies of martyrdom in the eyes 
of Evglishmen. I have sometimes sus- 
pected also that an exquisite portrait 
of Charles, by Vandyke, which had de- 
scended in the old gentleman’s family, 
and always hung in his study, had a 
little to do with this feeling. So ample 
a forehead, so meek a smile, so pensive 
an eye, could not surely belong to a 
bad man. But, whatever might be the 
source of his prejudice, certain it is, 
that he felt it. When, therefore, he 
eame to this sentence, he stopped, 
shut the manuscript, took a few turns 
in the room, looked at his picture, and 
at length gravely said, ‘ I do not like 
to serve our Kings like those of Egvpt, 
and bring them to judgment after their 
death. That poor Scotch Minister bad 
a-kinder heart, who, though he loathed 
Queen Mary living, said when his bre- 
thren, after her death were emptying 
the vials of their hatred upon her,— 
‘Nay, bury her, for she is a King’s 
daughter.’ The temptations of Kings 
excuse many of their faults in my eyes. 
— You and I, my love,’ said his wife, 
* have often thanked God that our temp- 
tations were so few. But had Charles 
any great faults?’—‘ One of the great- 
est,’ he replied, ‘ was, perhaps, that of 
so surrounding his person with disso- 
lute men, that, in the hour of his cala- 
mity, few good ones dared to trust him. 
But his misfortunes, I think, were 
greater than his faults; I am surprised 
men are not disposed more to pity and 
love, than to condemn him,’ ” 


The Vicar’s opinion on controver- 
sial’ points” ay be gathered from the 
following extracts. 
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** He did not pretend to see quite as 
far and as clearly as some of his neigh- 
bours. Indeed, he thought the Bible 
itself not quite se decided about Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism, as many of the 
readers of the Bible would pretend ; and 
used to say, ‘ I think half the Bible 
would have suited Calvin or Arminius 
much better than the whole.’ A great 
text with him was, Secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God ; but the 
things that are revealed belong to us 
and our children, that we may do 
them.’ And a favourite question to 
himself, when any difficulties were be- 
ginning to perplex him, was, ‘ What is 
that tothee? follow thou me.’ In obe- 
dience to which, his custom was, when 
any one started a controverted topie 
which he had no hopes of settling, to 
jump up as well as he could at seventy- 
five, and to ‘ follow’ his Master in some 
work of love or usefulness, I heard 
him once say to a good man, but rather 
an anxious disputant, ‘ Forgive me, my 
dear friend,—but I cannot spend my 
time in examining these thorns upon 
the hill of Zion, when I am mercifully 
permitted to gather its flowers. Come, 
and let us look together at the goodly 
proportions, the majesty, the splendour 
of the temple, and listen to the pro- 
mises of its mercy-seat—and leave others 
to pluck the few weeds which have 
sprung ye: its courts.” 

* You know that I am no Calvinist— 
that I agree with Calvin perhaps in 
searcely a single point in which be dis- 
agrees with Arminius. My testimony, 
therefore, in vindication of Calvinism 
may be heard. To say then, that it 
“necessarily,” or even generally, leads 
to Antinomianism, is as unjust as to 
charge the Church with all the robberies 
and murders of those who profess her 
communion. Hovker, Usher, Hall, 
Leighton, and many of the fathers of 
the Reformation, were Calvinists; and 
yet, who ever thought of charging them 
with Antinomianism ? But that very 
high Calvinism easily admits of, and 
not unfrequently suffers, such a perver- 
sion, appears. to me true; and, in my 
mind, constitutes a no small objection to 
that system. 

“« My own creed is this:—if a Cal- 
vinist so hold his opinion as to lead a 
holy life, and an Arminian so hold his 
as to preserve a bumble spirit, I be- 
lieve the principles of neither will ex- 
clude them from heaven,” 


We think few will dispute the just- 
ness of the following observations : 
** Socinianism or Arianism now, it 


is to be feared, fills some of the pulpits 
onee 
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once occupied by the Howes, Owens, or 
Baxters of other days. Could these holy 
men, and others of their company, re- 
turn to earth, they would find their 
lamps burning, not always around 
those shrines where their ds had 
suspended them, but in the despised and 
deserted ailes of the Establishment. 
The fastidious and innovating spirit of 
some of their followers soon spent it- 
self. The fire burnt eut, and often left 
behind it nothing but the ashes of In- 
fidelity. And the want of a fixed creed 
and articles. renders any recovery of their 
original zeal and principles very diffi- 
cult. Rarely do we hear of their dead 
in faith walking again. In our Church, 
on the contrary, and in great part by 
the influence of her formularies, the 
dead do walk. Within a century, Reli- 
gion has, as it were, sprung up from the 
grave in which she was ially entomb- 
ed atthe Restoration, and from whence 
many admirable men had long been en- 
deavouring te raise her; and walks 
abroad in many of the Cathedrals, 
Charches, and Colleges of the land.” 


The concluding chapters are oc- 
cupied with the bistory of two of the 
Vicar’s predecessors: the one, an 
unhappy example of a life unpro- 
ductive of the fruits of faith, and 
almost in opposition to the doctrines 
he taught; the other, a model of 
a truly Christian Pastor, whose prac- 
tice exemplified his preaching, and 
who descended to the grave in peace, 
with the love and blessings of his 
flock. The Vicar and his lady visit 
his tomb, on which they find “* many 
a holy text” inscribed by those who 
had once shared his paternal care. 
The mortal remains of our venerable 
couple are some time afterwards de- 
posited near this grave; and should 
the reader ever travel amidst the ma- 
jestic scenery of Westmoreland, he is 
exhorted to turn aside to view this 
humble, yet sacred spot, and indulge 
the feelings it will naturally inspire. 

Some very pleasing verses on al- 
tachment to ike faith of our fathers, 
end on the death of asov, have been 
already extracted in our Magazine, 
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A former publication by Mr. Cun- 
niogham, entitled “A World with- 
out Souls,” has been noticed in. vol. 
LXXXili. ii. p. 254; and hehas just 
announced his intention of publishiog 
a Poem, intiluled * De Rance,” to 
which, on its appearance, we shall 
pay duc atleation. 
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50. Critical Situation of Buonaparte in 
his Retreat out of Russia: or a Faith- 
ful Narrative of the Re-passing of the 

Beresina by the French Army, in 1812. 

By an Eye-Witness, With a Map. 

Translated from the French: With 

Notes, written by an who was 

with the Russian Army at the same 

Period. 8vo, pp. 65. Hatchard. 

THIS Tract, illustrated by “a 
Map of the Passage of the Beresina,” 
is attributed to the Mareschall de 
Camp, Chevalier Guillam de Vaudou- 
court; aod will doubtless be useful 
in illustrating this important military 
affair. 

‘The Author flatters himself that 
it contains a tolerably clear account 
of an event that has made so much - 
noise in Europe. Accustomed, dur- 
ing the twenty years that he bas been 
in the army, to commit to paper the 
principal occurrences, for his own in- 
struction, and sometimes commis- 
sioned to do it, he could not withhold 
his pen on so memorable an occa- 
sion. In executing his task, he has 
divested himself alike of personal feel- 
ings and party spirit. Though he may 
not have the vanity to consider himself 
in the number of military authors ca- 
pable of writing the history of the cele- 
brated Campaign of 1812, he yet thinks 
that this impartial statement may be 
serviceable to these who shall undertake 
to give a detailed account of a war, 
from which posterity cannot fail to de- 
rive many useful lessons. His perform- 
ance, perhaps, would never have seen the 
light, if a pamphlet, entitled Campagne 
de Moskow en 1812*, had not fallen into 
his hands, That crude work, wherein all 
the accounts are mutilated, all the facts 
misplaced, and in which not a single 
military operation can be followed on 
the map, may be classed with those ob- 
scure publications, indebted to circum- 
stances alone for a temporary success.” 

* The Translator is indebted for the 
notes to an Officer who was at the head- 
quarters of the Russian army at the 
same period, This officer, while he 
feels all the esteem to which the Au- 
thor, by bis talents and information, is 
entitled, and, while be admires the ho~ 
nourable sentiments which have guided 
his pen, thought it due to truth and 
justice vo add those notes explanatory of 
the circumstances, which the Author 
himself, situated as he then was, could 
not have represented otherwise than be 
has doue.”’ 


ali ee 


* See our Review fer. February last, 
Ps 146. ‘ ; 
51. The 
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51. The Campaign of Paris, in 1814: 
to which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
Campaign of 1813; or, a brief and 
impartial History of Events from the 
Invasion of France by the Foreign 
Armies to ‘the Capitulation of Paris, 
and the Dethronement and Abdication 
of Buonaparte, accompanied by « De- 
lineation of’ the principal Traits of his 
Character, and the Causes of his Ele- 
vation. Compiled from Authentic Do- 
cuments, and the Testimony of Eye- 
witnesses. Translatedfrom the French of 
P.F.F.J,Giraud. 8vo. pp.140. Leigh. 
** THE success of this little volume 

in Paris, where its accuracy and its 
merits could be best appreciated, and 
the rapidity with which it attained a 
fifth edition, strongly prepossessed us 
in its favour, and the perusal of the 
work has pot disappointed our expec- 
tations. The narrative is composed in 
a simple and pleasing style, and gives 
us a representation of the different 
events of this most extraordinary eam- 
paign, singularly intelligible, distinct, 
and impressive. The account of the 
attack on Paris was evidently written 
by an eye-witness, and places us in the 
very midst of the dreadful scenes which 
our author describes. 

** The work, on the whole, wears the 
stamp of candour and impartiality. If 
we sometimes imagine that he is too de- 
cidedly hostile to the late Emperor, if 
he appears too much to depreciate his 
military talents, he never meanly flat- 
ters the present Government; or ap- 
pears as the determined partizan of the 
Bourbons. He expresses himself with 
the honest warmth of one who was in- 
dignant at the long usurpation under 
which his country bad groaned, and who 
regarded the unprincipled or with 
justly merited detestation. To the bra- 
very and fidelity of the French troops, 
and to the skill and devotion of the Ge- 
nerals (worthy of a better cause), he 
renders full justice. The military faults 
of the Allies and the French are stated 
with equal candour, while equal praise 
is allotted to their talents or their cou- 

- ©The Campaign of Paris’ will 
be read with much interest by the pre- 
sent generation, and will furnish valu- 
able information to the future historian. 

** The translation of this volume was 
undertaken as forming a natural and 
important sequel to Labaume’s very in- 
teresting ‘ Narrative of the Campaign 
of Russia ;’ and grateful for the appro- 
bation and patronage of the publick, it 
is the intention of the Editor to com- 
plete the series by the translation -of 
other French works. of acknowledged 
authenticity, which describe the later 
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actions of Buenaparte, his arrival at 
Elba, and the establishment of his go- 
vernment in that island.’’ 


This volume is illustrated by a new 
Map of France, and by a Plan of 
the Attack on Paris by the Allied 
Troops, 30th March 1814. 


52. A Narrative of the late Revolution 
in Holland. By G. W. Chad. 8vo. 
Murray. 

MR. CHAD visited HoWand soon 
after the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, where, during a residence of 
pear four months, under the coun- 
tenance and protection of Lord Clan- 
earty, he had the good fortune to 
obtain the confidence of several of 
the most henvurable and distinguish- 
ed personages who had been instru- 
meotal in effecting the Revolu- 
tion, and consequently the most com- 
petent to afford him information 
conceraing ils progress. Of those 
hone were more active than MM, 
Repelaer, Van Hogendorp, aud Count 
Styrum, or more kindiy commani- 
cative of the information they indi- 
vidually and exclusively possessed, 
or in affording him more constant 
and friendly assistance in obtaining 
intelligence and ducuments from other 
sources. Such were the means 
through which the Author procured 
the faets he offers to the publick ; 
and in thus offering them he assumes 
no merit beyond that of accuracy: 
not presuming himself competent to 
write a History of the Dutch Revo- 
lution, his only object is to give a 
sketch of the principal circumstances 
attendant on that event ; thereby af- 
fording his humble assistance (as he 
ehooses to express it) to the His- 
torian, who may at a more remote 
period offer a detailed and circum- 
stantial statement of the recent chan 
in the fate of nations, amongst which 
Holland formed no _ inconsiderable 
part. 

There never was a stronger proof 
of the temporary political madness 
which at times seizes upon maokind, 
than in the instance of the Hollanders, 
who in the years 1794 and 1795 were 
employed in destroying every vestige 
of that government which this vo- 
lame exhibits them as ey re- 
storing. In the Introductory Chap- 


ter of Mr. Chad’s work we find, that 
at the period we allude to, the popu- 
lation of Holland was divided ‘into 

parties 
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parties of Orangemen and Patriots, 
whieh were subdivided again under 
degrees of violence or moderation. 
The interference of Prassia some time 
before had created a deadly animo- 
sity to the Government of the Stadt- 
holders and the Democrats amongst 
the Patriots, exerting every means 
in their power, contrived to consti- 
tute a majority in their favour, 
which, counteracting the feeble de- 
fence of the States, soon made the 
passage easy for the Republicans of 
France; and Holland was fratersized, 
or, in other words, enslaved. The joy 
of the people was supreme: Dutch 
and French soldiers, grave citizens, 
and females of all ages, joined in the 
dance, and chaunted songs of Liberty 
in horrid chorus; but scarcely were 
the words Liberty and Equality in- 
scribed in every direction, whea, it 
was found that the French ambas- 
sador assumed even Oriental despo- 
tism, and that Freedom and Equality 
existed only ov the walls where these 
bigh-seundiog terms were written. 
Asearly as 1806 the or disgust 
had been excited, and friends of 
Buonaparte were unable to procure 
his brother Lowis even one shout as 
King of Holland ; nay, the very turf- 
carriers of the Hague refused a bribe 
of four ducats each to draw his coach 
into that city; and yet Louis had 
many good qualities, and was desir- 
ous of benefiting his new kingdom 
in the way most acceptable to the 
peoples but the fickleness of his dis- 
position, and his extravagance in ex- 
iture, prevented confidence, and 
injured the country, the finances of 
which might be said to be totally 
exhausted. While he reigned, the 
Conscription was rejected, the pub- 
lic debt. supported, and the Conti- 
nental system evaded. No sooner had 
he abdicated the throne, than those 
modern plagues infested Holland, 
and two-thirds of the national debt 
were abolished, besides the country 
itself merged into the French Em- 
ire. Itmight be supposed that what 
as been detailed, was sufficient to 
rouse the indignation of a people not 
wholly lost to a sense of previous 
freedom; but more, much more is 
recounted by Mr. Chad, as filling the 


mehsure, of Dutch mi between 
pee — ah " r, there- 
fore, tt ala roportion 
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battles of France, Holland perceived 
with satisfaction the dawn of libert 
in the disasters of Buonaparte in his 
campaigns of 1812 and 1813, which 
might ultimately deliver the nation 
from his grasp, and by which the 
population of Amsterdam had been 
reduced from 220,000 souls to 190,000, 
“ of which a fourth part derived 
their whole subsistence from cha 
ritable institutions, whilst another 
fourth part received partial succour 
from the same sources.” Wheo a 
licence to trade was granted, the 
duties counterbalanced the profits ; 
and the ship Java is mentioned as 
having paid 50,000/. duties after her 
entering the Maese. French manu- 
factures were introduced without 
duty, and the Dutch troops were 
clothed and armed from French de- 
ee Haerlem, where the popu- 
ation had been chiefly employed in 
bleaching linen made in Brabant, and 
preparing it for sale, whole streets 
were leveled with the ground, and 
more than five hundred houses de- 
stroyed.” To complete the climax, 
the dikes were becoming ruinous, and 
the means of iring them preea- 
rious.—Surely this was a period for 
revolution—and as it was the work of 
heart and hand, the incidents of the 
zra become doubly interesting. These 
ineidents Mr. Chad has collected with 
difigence, and arranged with perspi- 
cuity; and as he has been so expli- 
cit as to his means of gaining authen- 
tic information, we cannot deny him 
the honour of having produced a 
volame both amusing and instructive, 
the facts of which may be fully relied 
upon. 


53. The Doctrine of Chances; or, the 
Theory of Gaming made easy to all 
Persons acquainted with common Arith- 
metic, so as to enable them to calcu- 
late the Probabilities of Events in 
Lotteries, Cards, Horse-Racing, Dice, 
&c. with Tables on Chance, never be- 
fore published, which from mere in- 
spection will solve a great variely of 
Questions. By William Rouse, &ve. 
pp. 350. Lackington and Co, 
STARTLE not, gentle Reader, at 

the Title- This work will do 

little er no harm; but may. be pro- 
ductive of mach good. 

** Gaming is said to have been invent- 
ed by the Lydians, when under the pres- 
sure ‘of great famine: to divert them- 
selves from their sufferings, they Mer 
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trived dice, balls, tables, &e. It is a 
passion that .pervades all ages, and all 
ranks in society, and seems to originate 
in avarice, as being an easy and quick 
road to riches ; for, to use the language 
of the Rambler, ‘ Wealth is the gene- 
ral centre of inclination: whatever is 
the ultimate design, the immediate care 
is to berich. No desire can be formed, 
which riches do not assist to gratify. 
They may be considered as the elemen- 
tary principles of pleasure, which may 
be combined with endless diversity. 
There are nearer ways -to profit, than 
up the steeps of labour. The prospect 
of gaining speedily what is ardently de- 
sired, has so far prevailed. upon the pas- 
sions. of mankind, that the peace of 
life is destroyed by a general and inces- 
sant struggle for riches. It is observed 
of gold, by an old epigrammatist, that, 
to have it, is to be in fear; and, to want 
it, is to be in sorrow. There is no con- 
dition which is not disquieted either 
with the care of gaining or of keeping 
money.” 


The doctrine of Chances, particu- 
larly of Cards, Dice, Lotteries, and 
Horse-racing, is in this volume very 
ably and scientifically investigated. 


** Paley, ‘in bis Philosophy, under 
Contracts of Hazard, writes, * What 
some say of this kind of contracts, 
That one side ought not to have any ad- 
vantage over the other, is neither prac- 
ticable nor true. It is not practicable ; 
for that perfect equality of skill and 
judgment, which this rule requires, is 
seldom to be met Talk esth it varies 
inthe same man.) ‘1 might not have it in 
my power to. play with fairness a game 
at ecards, &c. once in a twelvemonth, 
if I must wait till 1 meet with a per- 
son, whose art, skill, and judgment, are 
neither greater nor less than my own. 
Nor is this equality requisite to the jus- 
tice of the contract. One party may 
give to the other the whole of the stake, 
if he pleases, and the other party may 
justly accept it, if it be given him; 
much more, therefore, may one give to 
the other an advantage in the chance of 
winning the whole. 

‘The proper restriction is, that nei- 
ther side have an advantage, by means, 
of which the other is not aware; for, 
this is an advantage taken without be- 
ing given. If] sit down to a game at 
whist, and have an advantage over the 
adversary, by means of a better memory, 
closer attention, or a superior knowledge 
of the rules and chances of the game, 
the advantage is fair; for the ,adversary 
is aware when he sits down, with me 


‘ that I shall exert the skil] that, 1 possess. 
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to the utmost. But, if I gain an ad- 
vantage by packing the cards, glancing 
my eye into the adversary’s hands, or by 
concerted signals with my partner, it is 
a dishonest advantage; because it de- 
pends upon means which the adversary 
never suspects that I make use of. 

‘In speculations in the stocks, if I 
exercise my judgment upon the general 
aspect and posture of public affairs, and 
deal with a person who conducts him- 
self by the same sort of judgment, the 
contract has all the equality in it which 
is necessary: but, if I have access to 
secrets of state at home, or private ad- 
vice of some decisive measure or event 
abroad, I cannot avail myself of these 
advantages with justice, because they 
are excluded by the contract, which pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition that [ had 
no such advantage. 

* The same distinction holds of all 
contracts into which Chance enters.’ 

**To persons unacquainted with ma- 
thematical calculations, many events in 
play, at first view, have a semblance of 
advantage, where, on investigation, a 
real and great disadvantage exists: a 
remarkable instance of this is in pro- 
blem 90, where A bets B 32 guineas tol, 
that an event does not happen, and at 
the same time, bets B 30 guineas, even, 
that it does happen in 29 trials: this 
seems in favour of B, particularly as A 
gives him 1000 guineas, to play in this 
manner, six hours a day, for a menth; 
but, the advantage to A, on investiga- 
tion, is so great, that B ought not only 
to return A the thousand guineas, but to 
give him ten thousand guineas besides, 
to cancel the agreement.” 


Referring to the work itself for the 
further elucidation of Chances, we 
shall select some historical passages: 


** Cards were always made of paper ; 
and seem to have been invented about 
the year 1390, to divert Charles VI. of 
France, who had fallen into a melan- 
choly disposition. 

** One Jaquemin Gringonneur, a pain- 
ter in Paris, appears to have been the. 
inventor, from the following article in 
the treasurer’s account: ‘ Paid 56 shil- 
lings of Paris to Jaquemin Gringonneur, 
the painter, for three packs of cards, 
gilded with gold, and painted with divers 
colours and divers devices, to be car- 
ried to the king for his amusement, &c.’ 
a great price in those times; but their 
gilding and printing required much art, 

** The foursuits were meant to repre- 
sent the four classes of men in the 
kingdom. The hearts denoted: the ec- 
clesiastics. . The nobility or prime mili- 
tary part of<}.¢ kingdom were repre- 
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sented by points of lances, or the spades. 
Diamonds. designed the order of mer- 
chants or tradesmen; and the trefoil leaf 
(or clubs) alluded to the husbandmen 
and peasants. The four kings repre- 
sented David, Alexander, Cesar, and 
Charles, which names were on the 
French cards formerly; these names ex- 
hibit the four celebrated monarchies of 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans and Franks. 
By the queens are represented Argine 
(anagram for Regina), Esther, Judith, 
and Pallas ; typical of birth, piety, for- 
titude, and wisdom. By the knaves were 
designed servants to knights, or the 
knights themselves. 

“ The first certain notice of their 
having been known in England, occurs 
in arecord in the time of Edward IV. 
On an application of the card-makers to 
parliament, A. D. 1463, an act was made 
against the importation of playing ¢ards, 
3d Edward IV. c. 4. Front this statate 
it appears, that card-playing and card- 
making were known and practised in 
England before this period, or about 50 
years after the era of their supposed in- 
vention, 

** Mr. Gough observes, the use of cards 
among the Chinese is evident, not only 
from ‘2 Chinese painting representing 
their playing with something much like 
cards, but also from a pack of Chinese 
cards in his possession, made of the 
same materials as the European, but 
the devices are very different. The me- 
thod of making playing-cards seems to 
have given the first hint to the ‘inven- 
tion of printing, as appears from the 
first specimens of printing at Haerlem, 
and those in the Bodleian Library.” 

** Dice are said to have been invented 
by Palamedes, at the siege of Troy, for 
the amusement of the soldiers. 

“ They are generally made of bone, 
and each of the 6 sides is so dotted, or 
numbered, that the top and bottom of 
every die (together) make 7; for if the 
top or uppermost: side of a die is 5, the 
bottom or opposite side will be 2. and 
the same holds through every face; 
therefore, let the number of dice be what 
it may, their tup and botrom faces, add- 
ed together, must be equal to the num- 
ber of dice multiplied by 7. In throw- 
ing 3 dice, if 2,3, and 4 are thrown, 
making 9, their corre ing bottom 
faces will be 5, 4, and 3, making 12, 
which together are 21, equal to the 3 
dice multiplied by 7.” 

** 4 Lottery is the determining Any 
event by lot, a practice frequently re- 
sorted to by the Israelites; as, by lot 
it was determined which of the goats 
should be offered by Aaron; by lot the 
land of Canaan was divided; by lot Saul 
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was marked out for the Hebrew king- 
dom; by lot Jonah was discovered 
to be the cause of the storm. It was 
considered an appeal to Heaven to de- 
termine the point, and was thought not 
to depend on blind chance, or that ima- 
ginary being, called Fortune, who 
. with malicious joy, _. 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a Lotrery of life.” 


“As games of chance, they are said 
to be invented by the Romans to enliven 
their festivals. Some of theit prizes 
were of great value, as a good estate 
and slaves, or rich vases; others, of 
little or no value, as a few flies, or vases 
of common earth, A lottery of this 
kind exhibited an excellent picture of 
that inequality of fertune which attends 
persons in this world, 

“‘ The application of lotteries to the 
service of a country originated at 
in Italy, where it had been ts custo- 
mary to choose annually, by ballot, $ 
members of the senate (which was com- 
posed of 90 persons), in order to form a 
particular council. Some persons took 
this opportunity of laying bets, that 
the lot would fall on such or such se- 
nators. The Government, seeing with 
what eagerness the people interested 
themselves in these bets, conceived the 
idea of establishing a Icttery on the same 
principle, which was attended with so- 
great success, that all the cities of Italy 
wished to participate in it, and sent 
large sums of money to Genoa for that 
purpose. Te increase the revenues of 
the clurch, the Pope was induced to 
establish one of the same kind at Rome; 
the inhabitants of which place becaine 
so fond of this species of gambling, that 
they often deprived themselves and their 
families of the necessaries of life, that 
they might have money to lay out in the 
lottery. 

“ Tuis fondness of gaming in Lotteiied 
is probably encouraged by ‘ our over- 
rating the difference between one per- 
matient situation and another,’ as be- 
tween poverty and riches, which an ele- 
gant writer considers to be the great 
source of the misery of human life. The 
poor man, whose mind is engaged to 
provide for the passing day, and whose 
health is preserved by his labour, can 
neither feel nor see any tronble but 
what the possession of riches will re- 
move. The two great causes of’ un- 
happiness co those raised above physi- 
cal want, viz. — and the desire 
being fashionable, 30 touched 
on by Miss Edgeworth, are unknown te 
the poor; they are likely, therefore, to 
overrate the difference between ys noe 
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selves and the wealthy; and thus be- 
lieving that every care can be removed 
and every pleasure enjoyed by the pos- 
session of a few thousands, what read 
to acquire this summum bonum of life 
can be shorter, easier, or more inviting, 
than that of a lottery?) The mere turn 
of a wheel—without trouble or fatigue ; 
if not certain, —’ tis possible ;—what’s pos- 
sible—may happen ; if in luck,—a single 
chance may prevail over thousands, This 
pleasing hope, from the purchase to the 
drawing, is really worth something; and 
indeed every thing is worth nothing 
without hope, for, 

© Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse :’ 
and, the more HAPPINESS is examined, 
the more it will be found to depend on 
ROPE; 

* Man never 1S, but always To BE blest.’ 


“ The final view of all rational poli- 
tics is to produce the greatest quantity 
of happiness in a given tract of country.’ 
“The happiness of a country is the 
happiness of the people in it.’ Now, as 
all happiness depends on that pleasing 
expectation called Hope, what measure 
could be imagined equal to a lottery ? 
which not only enables every man, wo- 
man, and child in the kingdom, to pur- 
chase for a small sum the prospect of 
independence, bat at the same time in- 
crease the revenue of the country it is 
thus rendering happy; and the cireum- 
stance of there being but few capital 
prizes in each lottery, is really in favour 
of the system; fur, if every adventurer 
obtained his desired object the first trial, 
there would be an end to that Hore 
arising from the pursuit, and on which 
all human happiness seems to depend. 
Should Fortune frown one day, she may 
smile the next, for each succeeding 
scheme is better than any that have 
gone before it! With such infatuating 
impressions, how can the poor forbear 
to adventure, who want every thing, or 
the rich, who want more ? 

‘« The first Emglish lottery mentioned 
in history was drawn A.D. 1569. It 
consisted of 400,000 lots, at 10s, each 
lot. The prizes were plate, and the 

rofits were to go towards repairing the 

avens of this kingdom. It was drawn 
at the West door of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
The drawing began on the 11th of Ja- 
nuary, 1569, and continued incessantly 
drawing day and night, till the 6th of 
May following. There were then only 


three lottery offices in London. 
** The proposals for this lottery were 
Five following was shown the Antiquary 
e following was shown Antiquary 
Society, by Dr. Ra 


wlinson, 
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* A proposal for a very fich lottery; 
general without any blankes, contayn- 
ing a great number of good prizes, as 
well of redy money as of plate and cer- 
tain sorts of merchandizes, having been 
valued and prised by the commandment 
of the Queene’s most excellent Majestie’s 
order, to the entent that such commo- 
dities as may chance to arise thereof 
after the charges borne may be con- 
verted towards the reparations of the 
havens and strength of the realme, and 
towards such other public good workes. 
The number of lotts shall be foure hun- 
dred thousand, and no more; and every 
Jott shall be the gum of tenne shillings 
sterling, and no more. To be filled 
by the feast of St. Bartholomew. The 
shew of prises are to be seen in Cheap- 
side, at the sign of the Queene’s Armes, 
the house of Mr. Dericke, goldsmith, 
servant to the Queene.’ 

‘In the year 1612 (Baker’s Chro- 
nicle states) King James, in special fa- 
vour for the present plantation of Eng- 
lish colonies in Virginia, granted a lot- 
tery, to be held at the West end of St. 
Paul’s: whereof one Thomas Sharplys, 
a taylor of London, had the chief prize, 
which was 4000 crowns in fair plate.’ 

“The frequency of lotteries in this 
country makes them too well known to 
need explanation. As a source of reve- 
nue, they are very productive; the in- 
direct advantages arising from them, by 
postages, advertisements, stamps, &c. 
are more considerable than the direet 
profit to Government on the contracts ; 
and being, on the part of the publick, 
voluntary, it would be no easy task, in 
the present state of taxation, to sub- 
stitute a compulsory tax equally produc- 
tive, that would be equally pleasing. 

“ The Amusement of Horse-racing 
was practised in England in very early 
times. It is said that so early as Henry 
Il. the citizens of London took great 
delight in this diversion. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was carried to such ex- 
cess as to injure the fortunes of many of 
the nobility. In 1599, private matches 
between gentlemen, who were their 
own jockies and riders, were very com- 
mon; and, in the reign of James I. 
public races were established at various 

The most celebrated races of 
that time were called Beli Courses, the 
prize of the conqueror being a bell; 
hence, perhaps, the phrase of ‘bearing 
the bell (when applied to excellence) is 
derived. In the latter end of the reign 
of Charles 1. races were performed in 
Hyde Park. Newmarket was also a 
plaee for the same purpose, though it 
was first used for hunting. Racing was 
revived soon after the jon, 
much 
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much encouraged by Charles II. who 
appointed races for his own amusement 
at Datchet Mead, when he resided at 
Windsor, Newmarket, however, soon 
became the principal place; the King 
attended in person, established a house 
for his own accommodation, and kept 
and entered horses in his own name; 
iustead of bells, he gave a silver bowl 
or cup of 100 guineas value, on which 
prize the exploits and pedigree of the 
winning horse were generally engraved. 
Instead of the eup or bowl, the Royal 
gift is row 100 guineas. An Act was 
passed in the 13th of Geo, II. for suppress- 
ing races by ponies and other small and 
weak horses, and contains several regu- 
lations respecting horse-racing. 

** At Newmarket there are two 
courses; the Long andthe Round. The 
first is 4 miles and about 380 yards, i.e. 
7420 yards; the second is about 6640 
yards. CHILDERS, considered the swiftest 
horse ever known, has run the first 
course in seven minutes and a half, and 
the second in six minutes and forty se- 
conds, which is at the rate of more than 
49 feet in a second. Some race-horses 
will cover at one bound about 24 English 
feet.”’ 


54. A Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage: containing a complete Sum- 
mary of its Rules, with an Elucidation 
of the general Principles of elegant 
and eorrect Diction, accompanied with 
critical and explanatory Notes, Ques- 
tions for Examination, and appropriate 
Exercises. By John Grant, A. M. 
Sherwood and Co. Gs. 


WE have in vol. LXXIX. p....., 
noticed with due commendation Mr, 
Grant’s ‘ Institutes of Latin Gram- 
mar.” And this Volume may be 
safely recommended to the alteulive 
perusal of those who are desirous of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of the English Lan- 


guage. 


55. An Abridgement of a Grammar of 
the English Language. For the Use 
of the Junior Classes. By Johu Grant, 
A. M. Sherwood and €o. 


‘© THE present little Volume is a 
compend of a larger work on the Eng- 
lish Language, lately published by the 
same Author; and is intended to pre- 
pare the young pupil for entering on 
the study of the larger Grammar. It 
presents the learner with a complete 
- summary of the principal rules, omit- 
ting whatever has a tendency either to 

Gewnr. Maa. April, 1815. 
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perplex his understanding by its difficulty, 
or to fatigue his memory by laborious 
and unseasonable exertions,” 


56. 4 Juvenile Atlas, by Thomas Dix, 
North Walsham; containing XLIV 
Maps, with plain Directions for copy- 
ing them; designed for Junior Classes. 
W. Darton. 4to. 


A VERY neat publication, and 
well adapted to the useful purposes 
for which it is intended. 


57. A Key to Knowledge; or Things in 
common Use, simply and shortly ex- 
plained; in a Series of Dialogues. 
Written ly a Mother, Author of 
** Always Happy,” “ First Book for 
Children,” §c. pp.172. Harris. 


THIS isa well-intentioned Work, 
to elucidate the several articles of 
daily uses; and may be rendered use- 
ful to young peopie in opening the 
ideas to general information. 


58. Arthur and Alice; or, The Little 
Wanderers. \2mo. pp. 61. Harris. 


AN interesting, well-written little 
Tale for the Juvenile Library, em- 
bellished with several extremely 
pretly Engravings. 


59. First Impressions; or, The History 
of Emma Nesbit: a Moral Tale for 
young People. \2mo. pp. 156. Harris. 


THIS Story seems intended to show 
the necessity of watching the early 
bias of young minds; and of eradi- 
cating principles, which, though at 
first they may appear only to result 
from infantine harmless levity, may, 
if unsubdued, lead.to the most mis- 
chievous consequences. The History 
of Emma Nesbit may serve to guard 
young people against her errors, and 
may at the same time amuse them 
as an entertaining little book. 


GO. The Reformers vindicated ; or,a Few 
Plain Reasons why the Present Con- 
stitution of these Realms ought to be im- 
mediately abolished. By a Liveryman 
of London. 8vo. pp. 21. Stockdale. 


START not, courteous Reader, at 
the title of this Pamphlet.—It is 
only a harmless Banter. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Chi si vuol applicare ad un qualehe strumento de’ essere fornito di un genio 
vivo, e pieno di fuoco. Egli dee avere un’ anima suscetibile di teneri sentimenti, 
molta immaginazione, una buona memoria ed un’ orecchio delicato e fino.’ 


9. Zhe Governess’s Musical Assistant, 
containing all that is truly useful to 
the theory and practice of the Piano- 
forte; explaining by the most easy 
method the use of every musical charac- 
ter necessary. for the information of 
young performers, with appropriate 
preludes and lessons: also a complete 
Dictionary of Words, as adapted by 
the best modern Masters. By Joseph 
Coggins of Knightsbridge. pp. 33. 
Goulding and Co. 8s. 

MR. COGGINS has here favour- 
ed us with a neat and methodical 
introduction to the most fashion- 
able instrument of the present day. 
As teachers at schools and in pri- 
vate families are not in general qua- 
lified to teach with much success 
in the master’s absence, to them 
such a book as the present will be 
of great utility. A goveroess in se- 
cond-rate schools is required to give 
instruction in so many things, and at 
so poor a salary, that it is no won- 
der if she is found deficient in musick, 
which alone would present something 
to be learnt after even a life of ap- 
plication. No small number of mas- 
ters have frequent cause to regret 
that their own youth and talents had 
not been engaged by a more profit- 
able and satisfactory profession: there 
aré too many teachers for it to be 
generally profitable, and the judzes 
of musical abilities are too numerous 
and prejudiced for it to be satisfac- 
tory. A master very justifiably de- 
rives some profit from compilations 
of lessons, and from furnishing his 
pupils with musick and instruments ; 
He | nothing is considered as a greater 
proof of their disrespect, not to say 
their meanness, than their supplying 
themselves from any other person. 
We have thought proper to mentiow 
this circumstance, although irrela- 
tive to the work before us, because 
some people imagine they disregard, 
by such conduct, only master’s 

judgment, and not bis purse.—The 


A, LorENzon}. (1779.) 


explanatory part of this Assistant is 
divided into XII sections: on the 
stave (staff*), notes and clefs, keys 
of the Piano-forté, description and 
value of the different notes, time, 
graces, signs, terms andabbreviations, 
different touches aud fingering, keys 
and their trauspositions, position of 
the performer. Here follow vine of 
the major and mivor scales with the 
fingering marked. The lessons or 
tupes amount to 17. The Dictionary 
occupies six pages at the end. It is - 
very well arranged ; but many of the 
terms might be left out to make 
reom for better, and a few are mis- 
spelled, as discretione for discrezione, 
majore for maggiore, and thema for 
tema. We object to the last example 
of abbreviations on page 10, as giv- 
ing the appearance of four minims in 
a measure which contains but four 
crotchets. It is a solecism to call a 
note which is only half a demisemi- 
quaver a dvuble demisemiquaver, as 
on page 5: see Callcott’s Grammar, 
p- 26. In this, however, and in ex- 
plaining that andantino means a 
slower movement than andante, Mr. 
Coggins seems to have followed Dr, 
Busby’s Musical Dictionary. We 
have already given an authority from 
the Italian for the meaning of this 
word, and we now adduce one from 
the German. ‘ Andantino bezeich- 
net a!s diminutiv des vorhergehendea 
Wortes, (andante), wenn es als sol- 
ches geoommen wird eine Bewegung, 
die etwas geschwinder ist, als andantes 
Man findet es auch sehr oft in Ton- 
stiicken gebraucht, die eine merklich 
geshwindere Bewegung erforden, als 
das gewOhuliche andante,” &c. Koch, 
p- 143. Musick. Lexikon. Mr. 6. 
remarks that it is impossible to know 
the precise time from words placed at 
the beginning of a pieceg and he 
therefore recommends to his readers 
a patent musical chronometer, which 
‘“« will save them counting and keep- 
ing time:” iti s the invention of Mr. 





* Stave for staff, gamut for scale, quavering for shaking, fidler or scraper for 
violinist, are terms that should be classed with tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, 
as they are now seldom used but in burlesque. ; 


H. Smart. 
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H. Smart. In conclusion we must 
say, that the author has, upon the 
whole, very well executed the work 
he had chosen to undertake. 


10. An Explanation and Description of 

the Royal Patent Chiropltast, or Hand- 
director, a newly invenied apparatus 
Jor facilitating the acquirement of a 
proper execution on the Piano-forte. 
By 3. B. Logier, Inventor, Professor 
of Musick, Dublin. pp. 24, Clementi 
and Co. 


THIS Apparatus isto be placed over 
the finger-keys of a Piano-forte to 
make a begibner hold his hands in a 
good position, and move his fingers 
without raising the arms. The in- 
vention has received the public ap- 
probation of Clementi, J. Cramer, 
Latour, Shield, and Sam. Wesley.— 
Position frame. “ It consists of two 
parallel rails, extending from one 
extremity of the keys to the other, 
(from right to left;) to. the ends of 
these are fixed two cheek-pieces, 
which, by means of a brass rod and 
extending screw, are attached firmly 
to the instrument: when adapted to 
square piano-fortes, it will be in its 
proper situation, if the cheek-pieces 
rest upon the keys at the two extre- 
mities of the key-board. In grand 
piano-fortes it will rest on the blocks. 
The rails must be adjusted by means 
of the screws which will be found in 
the cheek-pieces for that purpose, so as 
to admit the hands of the pupil pass- 
ing through them nearly as far as the 
wrists; being so regulated as to pre- 
vent any perpendicular motivo of the 
hand, eng sufficiently wide to al- 


low a free horizontal movement 
when required. The finger guides 
are two moveable brass plates with 
5 divisions, through which the thumb 
and four fingers are introduced. 
These divisions correspond perpen- 
dicularly with the keys of the instru- 
ment, and may be moved to any si- 
tuation by means of the brass rod, 
on which they are madeto slide. They 
are secured in the position required 
by two screws, which pass through 
them and press against the bracing 
bar: to each finger-guide will be 
found attached a brass wire, with its 
regulator, called the wrist-guide, the 
use of which is to preserve the pro- 
per position of the wrist, and to pre- 
vent its being inclined outwards, 
which would necessarily withdraw 
the thumb from the proper command 
of its key. The gamut-board is an 
oblong boar, which has on one side, 
drawn upon it, two staves of five lines 
each, one for the treble and the other 
for the bass, containing all the notes 
used in musick, so written, that when 
placed over the keys of a piano-forte, 
fronting the performer, each note, 
with its name, will be exactly over 
its ae key. The other sidé 
of the gamut-board represents the 
chromatic and enharmonic scales, 
where the pupil sees, at one view, 
that A sharp and B flat are one and 
the same note (sound) on the instru- 
ment ;” &c. The price is 5 guineas. — 
We may soon expect a patent machine 
to teach all the arts and sciences, by 
a one or two-horse power, and to 
repress all the unlucky organs pointed 
out by Gall and Spurzheim. 
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Cambridge—The Norrisian prize is 
this year adjudged to the Rev. James WiL- 
LIAM Beiamy, B. A. of Queen’s College. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year is “ Jonah." 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

Annals of the Reign of George the 
Third. By Dr. Arkin. 

An Edition of Burnet’s “ History of 
bis Own Times ;” in printing which, the 
Folio Edition has been compared with 
the Octavo, by Dr. FLEXMAN, so as to 
eombine the advantages of both editions; 
and the paging of the Folio is preserved. 

The Spéeches of the Right Hon. 
CHARLES JAMES Fox, in the House of 
Conimons, from his entrance into Par- 
liarwent in 1768, to 1806. With Me- 
midis, Introduction, &c. in 6 vols, 8vo, 


Speeches of the Right Hon, Joun 
Puicpot Curran, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, on the late very interesting 
State Trials. 

A Memorial on bebalf of the Native 
Trish, with a view to their improvement 
in Moral and Religious Knowledge, 
through the medium of their own Lan- 
guage. By CuRistoPpHeR ANDERsON; 
Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 

Memoirs of the last year of the Life 
of the Emperor NAPOLEON ; containing 
authentic Details of that most remark- 
able period of his Life. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Cau~ 
bul, and its dependencies in Persia, Tar- 
tary, and India: comprising a View of 
the Afghaun Nation, and a History of 
the Doorraunee Monarcby, By 7 Hon, 

OUNT- 
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Mowuntstvart E.puinstonpe, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, Resident 
of the Court of Poona, and late Eavoy 
to the King of Caubul, 4to. 

Anew and elegant edition of WALTON’s 
ComPLete ANGLER, accompanied by fresh 
Portraits of Walton and Cotton from the 
original pictures, The former #ngraved 
from a drawing by Hayter, the latter 
from a drawing by Linnell. In this 
editien the plates of Fish are entirely 
new ; taken from living subjects. Wai- 
ton’s house, in Fleet-street, Theobalds, 
Beresford Hall, &c. are among the vig- 
nettes. There will be also a consider- 
able accession of notes.—A few copies 
of the Portraits, Proofs, will be sepa- 
rately printed on a larger paper. 

Lives of Epwarp and Joun PutLiprs, 
Nephews and Pupils of Milton, includ- 
ing various particulars of the Literary 
and Political History of their Times. By 
WitiiaM Gopwin. With Portraits. 

Some Account of the late Rev. Tno- 
mas Rosinson, M. A. Vicar of St. Mary’s, 


Leicester; with a Selection of Original’ 


Letters. BytheRev, Curisroruer Tho, 
Vaucuan, M.A. 

Apostolie Preaching considered, in an 
Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
ehelogy; by SamuEL Brookes, Esq. 
F.L.S. with coloured plates. 

A Sketch of the New Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Brain and Nervous 
System of Drs. GALL and SpurzneiM, 
considered as comprehending a cow- 
plete System of Zoonomy. With Ob- 


servations on its tendency to the Im-, 


provement of Edueation, of Punishment, 
and of the treatment of Insanity. Re- 
printed from the Pamphleteer, with Ad- 
ditions. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. 

The History of the Small Pox, by 
JAMES Moore, esq. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Surgeon of the se- 
cond regiment of Life Guards, and Direc- 
tor of the National VaccineEstablisliment. 

Commentaries on some of the most 
important Diseases of Children. By 
Joun Crarke, M.D. &e. 

Poems, by Rozsert SOUTHEY, esq. a 
new edition, including the Metrical 
Tales, and some Pieces never before pub- 
‘lished, 3 vols 

Metrical Essays, by Joun AmBRosE 
WILuiams : 

ScHLEGEL’S Course of Dramatic Lec- 
tures. By Mr. Biackx. Translated from 
the German. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by the 
Fire-side, for the Instruction and En- 
tertainment of Young Persous. 

Hints addressed to the Patrons and 
Directors of Schools; principally in- 
tended to shew that the benefits derived 
from the new modes of teaching may be 
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increased by a partial adoption of the 


[April, 


Plan of Pestalozzi. To which are sub- 
joined, examples of Questions calcu- 
lated to excite and exercise the infant 
mind. By Miss HAMILTON. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody, or an In- 
troduction to the Scanning and Writing 
of Latin Verse. From Mr. Valpy’s press. 

Eutropius, with English Notes and 
Questions, for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. C, BRADLEY. 

A Series of Exercises and Questions, 
adapted to the best Latin Grammars, 
and designed as a Guide to Parsing, and 
an Introduction to the Exercises of 
Valpy, Turner, Clarke, and Ellis, Whi- 
taker’s Exempla Propria, and the Econ 
Exempla Minora. By Rev. C. Bravery, 


Preparing for Publication ; 

The Rev. Rocers Rupivxe will shortly 
put to press, in three volumes, his An- 
nals of the Coinage of Britain and its 
Dependencies; from the earliest period 
of authentic History to the End of the 
Viftieth year of his present Majesty. (See 
our present Cover.) 

Mr. Grecson, of Liverpool, is pre- 
paring “* Fiagments of the History of 
Lancashire.’’ (See p. 296.) 

Mr. Dyer has in the press in one vo- 
lume (corresponding to bis History of 
the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge) ** The Privileges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, containing a Chro- 
nological Table of ail its Charters, to~ 
gether with a Series of the Principal 
Charters themselves, and various other 
Public Instruments and Documents, re- 
lating to the University, and intended to 
serve as a summary ol itsAunals. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation by the Edi- 
tor, and some additions and emenda- 
tions to his History. 

The Stranger in Shrewsbury; or An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Town of Shrewsbury and its envi- 
rons, illustrated with views of the prin- 
cipal Public, Religious, and Charitable 
Buildings, engraved on wood; with a Di- 
rectory. Compiled by Tuomas HowE., 

Mr. Foro,. of Manchester, is about 
to publish, by subscription, upon the 
plan of Mr. Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities ;” a Series of Engravings, 
(from accurate drawings which have 
been made for the express purpose, by 
Mr. Parmer of the same place) of 
Cueetuam’s CoLtece in Manchester; 
to be followed by a similar series of 
prints of Curist’s, or, the COLLEGIATE 
Cuwrcn; a structure which bas been 
long admired (especially its choir) as one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture now remaining, and which is 
now undergoing a thorough and eareful 
restoration of its various decayed <~ 

wo 
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“Two Works by De CHATEAUBRIAND ; 
one entitled, ‘* Recollections of Italy, 
England, and America.’’ The other, 
**The Revolutions of Empires.’’ 

Dispositions, Military and Political, of 
Buonaparte. By Mr. Putcippart. 

Mr. Donovan is preparing two dis- 
tinct periodical Works on British Fossils ; 
the one elncidatory of the English dnte- 
diluvian Zoology, the other of the Ve- 
getable remains, under the title of the 
English Antediluvian Botany. 

Reports, by Sir James FeLtowes, on the 
Pestilential Fever of Spain: being the 
result of his observation and enquiries 
into the origin and progress of that 
Disorder in Andalusia in 1800, during a 
residence of five years in that country ; 
with a detailed Account of the fatal Epi- 
demic at Gibraltar in 1204, and of the 
last two at Cadiz in 1810 and 1213. 

Scripture Biograpby and History; 
comprising, a summary of the prin- 
cipal Eveuts ; together with brief Me- 
moirs of the most eminent Characters 
recorded in the Old and New Testament ; 
to which is prefixed an Account of the 
Manners, Customs, Rites, and Ceremo- 
nies of the Jews, and the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Christianity; by theAbbé FLEury. 

Memoirs of the Abbé Encrwortna, 
containing Letters to the Abbé and his 
Brother from Louis XVIII. 

Tales of Fancy, by Miss Burney, 
Author of “ Traits of Nature,’’ and 
* Geraldine Fauconberg.” 

A number of Gentlemen in Manches- 
ter have formed themselves into a So- 
ciety, under the desiguation of the 
Bibliographic Society, and meet once a 
fortnight at Mr. Forp’s, the Bookseller, 
{a gentleman whose knowledge in this 
department has frequently received the 
meed of praise,) and whose notices of 
curious and early printed books, &c. 
have already commenced in one of the 
weekly papers of that town (edited by 
Mr. Aston), under the title of “* Bib- 
liographiana.” 

BiBLIOTHECA EDWARDSIANA. 

Pp. 254, 255. ‘Fhe Articles described 
in these pages, sold as follows: 
BibliaPauperum, (bought by Foster)? 102. 
Biblia Sacra Latina, (Hippert) 115/. 10s. 
Biblia Sacra Germanica.. ...... 890. 5s. 
Evangelia Quatuor, Greed, (Payne) 2102, 
The celebrated Bedford Missal, bought 

by Marquis BLanprorp) .. 687/. 15s. 

‘Lhe beautiful Vases were not sold. 

The following are among the many 
curious Articles not already noticed : 
The splendid copy ON VELLUM of the 

first edition of Livy, Rome 1469, (the 

only copy ON VELLUM known to exist) 
was purchased by Sin MARK MASTER- 

MAN SYKES, bart, for,. ++ 02000-9030 
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Chroniques et Gestes des Treshaulx & 
Trest vertueux, &c. par Andre de la 
Vigne, 1514, a magnificent MS, on 
vellum,.............. (Dippin) 1007. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, Vulgate, 2 vols. 
Moguntie per Fust et Schoiffier, 1462, 
upon Vellum..........(Lioyvp) 1752. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, first Paris edit. 
[ae ... (TRripuooK) 341. 2s. 6d. 

Evangelia Quatuor, Latiné, a most 
beautiful MS, of the Tenth Century, 
on vellum. ....... eseeee OTE, 158. 

Psalterium Greco-Latinum, a MS, of 
the Ninth Century, on Vellum, (bought 
by Marquis DouGtas)...... 110d. 5s. 

Officium Beate Virginis, elegant, avo. 
Book of Offices of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, with fourteen large beautiful 
Paintings, and each page encircled 
with gold,....... . +. (THANE) 892. 5s. 

Another Book of Offices, still more 
splendid, if possible, than the preced- 
INZ.rcccecscececscoes (NORTH) 1904. 
A copy of the ‘* Golden Legend,” 

printed by Caxton in 1483, (wanting 

two leaves) was Dec. 24, 1814, sold 
by auction at the late residence of Mr. 

Brassey deceased, for 93 guineas. 

The grand work on Egypt and Syria, 
commenced before Buonaparte’s abdi- 
cation, and of which two of three parts 
had been published, was intended to be 
finished under the sanction of the legi- 
timate Government. The late political 
events, it is feared, will occasion further 
delay. The whole work, when com- 
pleted, will consist of from 900 to 1000 
plates, many of them the largest that 
were ever engraved, with corresponding 
letter-press, descriptive of the French 
campaigns in Egypt and Syria; and of 
the monuments and manners of the 
1 see and Arabs. The two paris 
hitherto published have been oll in 
London at 250/. sterling. The whole 
was intended to be comprised in ten 
magnificent volumes in folio, and if 
finished, will form one of the most 
sp'endid ornaments of the greatest pub- 
lic libraries. 

The number of works published in 
Russia during five years, from 1801 to 
1806, — to have been 1304 Rus- 
sian performances ; including pam- 
phlets, fugitive pieces, &c.; of these 
756 were original works, and 548 were 
translations. The works ou Theology 
were 213, of which 175 originals. 

There has just been established at 
Athens a Greek Society, composed 
of learned Greeks and many distin- 
guished Europeans. The Hon. Mr. 
North is the first President. 

SELECT 
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TO THE MEMORY OF GRAY. 
By Mr. Martuias. 


LPR of the various lyre! devout we 
tur 
®ur pilgrim steps to thy supreme abode, 
And tread with awe the solitary road, 
To deck with votive wreaths thy hal- 
low’d urn! 
Yet, as we wander thro’ this dark so- 
journ, 
No more the notes we hear, that all abroad 
Thy fancy wafted, as the inspiring God 
Prompted the thoughts that breathe, the 
words that burn. 


But hark! a voice in solemn accents 
clear, [with temperate fire : 
Bursts from Heaven’s vault, that glows 
** Cease, mortal, cease, to drop the 
fruitless tear, [strung lyre: 
Mute though the raptures of his full- 
Even bis own warblings, lessening in his 
ear, 
Lost in Seraphic harmony expire.” 


—_-- 


To Lonp Byrox*, on nts Doc-pirry. 
By a Young Lady. 
UST is thy tribute to a faithful friend ; 
Mourn thy poor beast, and memory’s 
sorrow lend. 
Much I esteem the mind to pity prone, 
Oer the high soul a softer beam is thrown; 
Weep then thy Dog, nor dread the laugh 
of scorn, [morn. 
Nis honest zeal could gild the clouded 
Well he deserv’d the tributary tear ; 
Yet mark, mistaken man, a truth more 
~ clear, (sphere. 
He was not form'd to breathe a higher 
True to the task assign’d, his ‘faithful 
breast [rest. 
Found, in his Master’s smile, its perfect 
Dare not accuse th’ unerring hand of 
Heaven, 
His little spark of life was lent, not given. 
But Man, that being of superior frame, 
Whom, with contemptuous scorn, thou 
stoop’st to name: 
Man, that high image of the perfect mind, 
Tho’ frail by nature, by rich Grace refin’d, 
Mounts to the loftiest summit of the sky, 
Nor learns to live, till he hath learn’d to 
die. 
Change tby dark strain, view fallen man 
no more ; 
See the Redeemer, and his power adore. 
Mitcham, March 1, 1815. F.M 





* The Noble Lord has written a lamen- 
table Ditty upon the death of his Dog, in 
which, with great judgment and a just 
sense of Religion, he places the Dog above 
his Lordship, and very sensibly styles him 
the ogly friend his Lordship ever had! 


POETRY. 


ALCAIC MADRIGAL. 
By Joun F. M. Dovastox, M.A, 
IKGO, veni, nam purpureis venit 
Pubens Aprilis floribus: et labens 
Mecum tevellas (dum tenellas) 
Carpe rosas violasque, Virgo. 
Et sparge, Virgo, tum violas, rosas ; 
E), dico dum quam blandala, dulcia ! 
Dic — ut venusias his odorque, 
Pubet amor perit et, puellis. 





Mr. Urnsay, Camberwell, March 4. 
THE inclosed very affecting lines were 
published in the “ Etrennes Lyriques” 
for 1781 at Paris, dedicated to Madame 
la Comtesse de Provence. Some of your 
poetical Correspondents may, perhaps, fa- 
vour us, by giving them an English dress, 
W.S. HH. 
Romance, 
Dont le fond est une Histoire trés réelle, 
E jeune Hilas, la jeune Elmire, 
S’aiment tous deux. 
Déja lun pour |’autre soupire 
Dans l’age heureux, 
Oa le besoin de plaire inspire 
De tendres feux. 
De leurs parens Pordre barbare 
Me fait frémir, 
Hélas! bien loiu qu’on se prépare 
A les unir, 
Voila qu’un jour on les sépare 
Autant mourir. , 
Méchans parens, est-il possible ? 
** Que ferons-nous ? 
Est-ce un forfait d’étre sensible ? 
Soyez plus doux: ; 
Ah! le crime est d’étre inflexible, 
Ainsi que vous.” 
Ainsi parlait A sa maitresse 
Le tendre amant. 
On veut détruire leur tendresse; 
Mais vainement. 
Ils n’en perdront la douce ivresse 
Qu’au monument. 
Elmire va prier sa mére 
A deux genoux: 
*¢ Ob! si jamais je vous fus chére, 
Point de courroux, 
Nommez celui que je préfere, 
Pour mon époux,” 
Mais Hilas est dans l’indigence ; 
Revers fatal ! 
L’or fait pancher Ja balance 
Pour son rival ! 
Mon Dieu! que la richesse en France 
A fait de mal! 
Loin de soa amant fidelle, 
Que fait Hilas? 
Sa chére Elmire qu’il appelle 
Ne l’entend pas, 
Il jure de n’adorer qu’elle 
Jusqu’au trépas. 


Mais 
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Mais un cruel, pour le surprendre, 
Vient et lui dit, 
Que pour un autre, Elmire est tendre, 
Et le trahit : 
Las! un amant peut-il entendre 
Un tel récit ? 
Hilas s’ecrie: ‘* O trouble extréme ! 
O jour d’effroi ! 
Mon Elmire, Elmire elle-méme 
Manque de foi, 
Celui qu’elle épouse et qu’elle aime, 
Ce n’est pas moi ! 
Cependant la pauvre victime 
Est & Pautel. 
Quel espoir, dit-elle, t’anime, 
Tiran cruel? 
Peux-tu bien commander un crime 
Au nom du Ciel ?” 
L’epoux rempli de barbarie 
Lui prend la main. 
Hilas guidé par sa furie, 
Entre soudain, 
Elmire le vdit et s’écrie: 
“ Dieu! quel destin !” 
Connais,” dit-il, “« connais lezele 
D’un coeur constant :”” 
Il a pris sa dague mortelle 
Au méme instant ; 
Puis, il s’en frappe aux yeux de celle 
Qu’ il aimait tant. 
*Q Dieu! comment croire,” dit-elle, 
« Ce que je voi ? 
Hilas dans la nuit éternelle 
Descend pour moi. 
Mon cher Hilas, je suis fidelle 
Autant que toi. 
_“ On voulut en vain me défendre, 
Ton souvenir : 
Elmire a su, loin de se rendre 
Te prevenir, 
Et le poison que j’osai prendre 
Va nous unir.”’ 
Mais a ces mots—Ciel! comment dire 
Un tel tourment ? 
Ah! plaignez la sensible Elmire 
Et sow amant : 
Ce couple malheureux expire, 
En s’embrassant. 
A Hymn, on the Conversion of the Jews. 
CARISTIANS, rise! the call revere ; 
God is wiping Israel’s tear. 
Soon the light of life shall shine, 
Soon that light be own’d divine. 
Judah's scatter’d Sons shal! turn, 
Incense on Mount Ephraim burn ; 
Gathering Nations thence shall] flow, 
Christ shall every good bestow. 
Christians, lift your voices high, 
Jesus’ glorious reign is nigh ; 
Soon Jerusalem shall be 
From the bends of slavery free. 
Then each waken’d heart shall raise 
Songs of triumph, hymns of praise: 
Jacob’s Sons redeem’d shall stand, 
And shouts ascend from Israel’s land, 
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Hallelujahs joyfal sing, 
Jesus Christ is God and King : 
Israel’s day of darkness o’er, 
Jews, as Christians, sha!l adore. 
Mitcham, March 1, 1815. F. M. 





Verses fo a Frienp on her Bintu-pay. 
March 25, 1815, 
I PRAY’D the Muse would grant a Lay 
To honour Mary’s natal Day: 

But she was deaf to my request, 
And keenly thus her scorn express’d: 
* Sure, Sir, at eighty-one ’tis time 
That you should bid adieu to Rhime : 
And, if you must for friends compose, 
Content yourself with humble Prose.” 
Take then, dear Mary, from my heart 
What love, and sober sense impart : 
I wish you not high state and wealth, 
But peace, and competence, and health, 
A mind adorn’d with charms divine, 
Which through eternity will shine 
When human cares and pains are o’er, 
And birth-day suns shal] beam no more, 

Sheffield. E. G. 

Epitaph by Grecony Nazianzex, 
On his Brother Cxsanivs, 

[ Translated from the Greek, by H. 3. Borp.] 
WHiLe all beside thou didst resign to 





me 
Instead of A. the tomb remain’d to thee, 
O my Cesarius, the starry train 
Thy piercing ken had trac’d, but trac’d in 


vain: 
Fair Science could not turn the dart of 
Death, [breath. 


Nor Medicine’s power retain the fleeting 





PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 
Fubulam ab Alumnis Reg. Schol. Wastm. 
aclam, A.D. 1814, 

ETERES patronos persalutat Phormio, 

Nobis amatos meritosemper plurimam, 
At nunc amatos maximé et meritissimé, 
Quippe his adestis insperati lusibus. 

Ita omnes hodie peregre eundi scilicet 
Studio flagrare videramus, nonnibil 
Mehercle veriti fuimus, ne Terentius 
Suis cariturus esset auditoribus, 

Nisi binc in oras usque Germanas forent 
Athenz nostra transportate aut Gallicas. 

Nimirum id unum nobis est visum mali 
Iatervenisse, quo minus quam ceteri 
Salutis ergo glorieque publice 
Solidum integramque gauderemus gau- 

dium. 

Sed quid querelas effutimus ludicras ? 
Et nos profecto, quod per ztatem licet, 
Non esse segnes credite, seu communibus 
Malis dolere, sive letari bonis. 

Arthurius hostem ‘contudit? quin nos 
quoque 

Io Triumphe canimus. Letho concidit 

Heros honesto? lacrymam nos nostram 
damus. ; 

Nos ipsum Eliz, nomen ipsum Regium, 

Sanctumque nostri symbolum sodaliti, 

Patrie Populigue vivere immemorcs — 

um 
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Tum nostra, placida quamvis atque 
umbratilis, 
Non adeo studiis vita aliena est bellicis. 
Non hic delicias otiesi carpimus, 
Moilique terimus desidia puertiam ; 
Sed, militaris qualia usus flagitat, 
Parere ducibus, omnia ferre incommoda, 
Ultro labori sustinendo assuescere, 
Nos consuetudo nostea maturé docet. 
Ecquos Ibera tellus, illa Britonas 
Experta fidos libertatis vindices, 
Aut Pyreneus asper, aut dives Tagus, 
Tuis, Eliza, solis atque pulveris 
Patientiores vidit ? Ecquos omnium 
Paratiores vincere, aut pulchré mori ? 
His usa exemplis, bis educta legibus, 
His instituta disciplinis, mascula 
Crescit juventus; hine viget regni salus; 
Hanc, usque seris admirandam seculis, 
In sempiterais (Optimus faxit Deus) 
Majores nostri collocarunt sedibus 
Stabilem columnam glorie Britannica. 
EPILOGUS. 
Davus. Geta. 
Da. Salve iteram, Geta. Sed quid agis ? 
Quisnam iste paratus? [ero. 
Nam liber factus? Ge. Mox, nisi fallor, 
Da. Nempe tv cessisse opera vestra om- 
nia puleré [ Dave, mihi. 
Audieram. Ge. Immo aliis; non ita, 
Letitia in communi ego solus negligor. 
Ergo {tare ? Ge. Fugam. 
Prospicie ipse mihi. Da. Quid medi- 
Da. Di vortant bene! sed pedetentim. 
Ge. Atqui omnia dudum 
Corrasi, id metuens. Da. Quo fugis? 
Ge, Hesperiam. 
Da. Quid ? queso, Oceani fines que visi- 
tur ultra 
Barbara inhumanis terra habitata viris? 
Ge. Immo ea, qu, nostris quondam que- 
‘ sita colonis, 
Nunc unem in terris cernitur Elysium. 
De. Horrida quorum hominum vel no- 
mina respuit auris 
Attica, pene etiam lingua sonare timet. 
Chaktawos, Cherokzos, Pawwawos, Chi- 
kasawos, [lios. 
Michilimakinacos, Yankey-que-doode- 
Ge. Que virtute, fide, majestate, artibus, 
armis, : 
Consilio, eloguio, moribus, ingenio, 
Nuilam non Jonge exsuperat gens unica 
gentem, 
Que sit, que fuerit, queque futura siet, 
Nostra venustatis si quid, si sécula vatum 
Aurea divine simplicitatis habent, 
Hesperia omne tenet: neque adhuc As- 
trea reliquit {agris. 
Hunc orbem ; inque istis leta moratur 
Da. Atqui ibi non virgo, verum est As- 
tra virago; [pugil ; 


Spe est, ut perhibent, ebria; sepe 
Nonnunquam quogue fur. 
dicere promtum est, 

Sig ratio simplex, sitne venusta magis, 


Nec morum 





Select Poetry, for April, 1815. 


Zthiopissa palam mense famulatur herili 
To pur's naturalibas, at loquimar. 


Vir braccis se bellas amat vudare de- 
center, | agat. 
Strenuus ut choreas ex-que-peditus 
Quid quod bi; quod congerere ipsis con- 
que-mo ari 
Dicitur, incolumi nempe pudicitia, 
Sponte sud, sine fraude, torum sese audet 
la unum 
Condere cum casto casta puella viro ? 
Quid noctes ceenaque Dedim ? quid ama- 
na piorum [vera feram. 
Concilia? Ge. Immo audi, que bona 
Agricola es? tibi miile patent, qu libera 
et ante 
Tmmetata tuis jagera bubus ares. 
Auceps es? media perdix valgo errat in 
urbe. [novos. 
Potor es? hora haustus fert ibi queeque 


Titillatorem Gingive, Phlegmotomum- 
que, 
Feilifragumque bibes, Anti-que-fogma- 
ticum. 
Aurea preierea libertas, Dave! homo 
servus [ibi non homines. 


Nemoidi. Da, At Athiopes—G. Sunt 
Qui vult, et quod vult, et de quo vult, ho- 
mo sentit; 
Et cui vult audet dicere, vel facere, 
Fit sponte injussus quisque indoctusque, 
Senator, [ Medicus. 
Mercator, Judex, Dux, Sophus, aut 
Spernuntur tirocinii legesque moraque : 
Est diploma satis cuique libido sua. 
Da. Nempe senatores pistrinum et ganea 
mittunt: 
Optimus et Jadex maximus est nebulo, 
Scité oratorem orator convincere certat ? 
Largiter adversi conspuit ora viri: 
Neve ea Rhetorice valeat minus, herba 
salivam 
Letius effundi Nicotiana facit. 
Mentiri est mercatoris laus summa; du- 
cisque 
Cara, diarrheee consuluisse suz. 
Tum lusus: oculos exscuipere pollice, 
frontem [ripere ; 
Scalpere, nasum omnem mordicus ab- 
Atque necare homiuem jocus est lepidissi- 
mus, Attu, 
Aurea libertas que siet illa, vide. 
Primum, crede mihi, si te semel atra Cha- 
rontis 
Ceperit Elysium navis itura tuum, 
[psum omnes absumet opes tibi naulum: 
animam inde 
Debebis, nullo est que redimenda die : 
Postremo magnos pasces in carcere mures. 
Quin age, et in melius consule, dum po- 
tis es. 
Hesperiam laudet sine perditus, impius, 
exlex ; 
Si sanus satis es, tu, Geta, siste domi, 
Sin aliter, valeas, Valeant peregrina 
volentes ; 
Littora natali preeposuisse solo. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Feb. 25. Letter address- 
ed to Rear-Admiral Griffith. 

His Majesty’s ship Junon, at Sea, Jan. 3. 

Sia,—I have the satisfaction to inform 
you, the Junon captured, at four A. M. 
the American hermaphrodite privateer 
Guerrier, F. A, Burnbam master, of four 
guns, 60 men, and 200 tons burthen, 
which had sailed from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on the Ist inst, victualled for 
a cruise of four months: she had made 
no captures. C. Urron, Captain, 





Surrrement To THe Lonpon GazetrTe 
or Marcu 7. 

Downing-street, March 8. Dispatches 
from Major-gen. Sir Jobn Lambert, K.C,B. 
commanding on the coast of Louisiana. 

Camp, in front of the Enemy's Lines, 
below New Orleans, Jan. 10. 

My Lord—lIt becomes my duty to lay 
before your Lordship the proceedings of 
the force lately employed on the coast of 
Louisiana, under the command of Major- 
gen, the Hon. Sir E, M. Pakenham, K.B, 
and acting in concert with Vice-adm, the 
Hon, Sir A. Cochrane, K. B. The Report 
which I inclose from Major-gen. Keane, 
will put your Lordship in possession of the 
occurrences whiclf took place until the 
arrival of Major-gen. the Hon. Sir E. 
Pakenham to assume the command ; from 
that period | send an Extract of the Jour- 
nai of Major Forrest, Assist.-quart.-mast.- 
gen. up to the time of the joining of the 
troops (which sailed on the 26th of October 
lasuunder my command), and which was 
on the 6th of January; and from that 
period [ shall detail, as well as | am able, 
the subsequent events, I found the army 
in position, iv a flat country, with the 
Mississippi on its left, and a thick exten- 
sive wood on its right, and open to his 
front, from which the Enemy’s line was 
quite distinguishable. It seems Sir E. 
Pakenham had waited for the arrival of 
the fusileers and 43d regiment, in order to 
make a general attack on the Enemy’s 
line ; and on the 8th, the army was formed 
for that object. In order to give your 
Lordship as clear a view as I can, I shall 
state the position of the Enemy. On the 
left bank of the river it was simply a 
straight line of about a front of 1000 yards 
with a parapet, the right resting on the 
river, and the left on a wood which had 
been made impracticable for any body of 
troops to pass. This line was strengthened 
by flank works, and bad a canal of about 
four feet deep generally, but not altoge- 
ther of: an equal width; it was supposed 
tg narrow towards the left: about eight 
. . Gawr. Mae, April, 1815, 


heavy guns were on position on this line. 
The Mississippi is here about 800 yards 
across, and they had on the right bank a 
heavy battery of 12 guns, which enfiladed 
the whole front of the position on the left 
bank. Preparations were made on our 
side, by very considerable labour, to clear 
out and widen a canal that communicated 
with a stream by which the boats had 
passed up to the place of disembarkation, 
to open it into the Mississippi, by which 
means troops could be got over to the 
right bank, and the co-operation of armed 
boats could be secured. The disposition 
of the attack was as follows : a corps, con- 
sisting of the 85th light infantry, 200 sea- 
men, and 400 marines, the 5th West India 
regiment, and four pieces of artillery, 
under the command of Colonel Thornton, 
of the 85th, was to pass over during the 
night, and move along the right bank to~ 
wards New Orleans, clearing its front un- 
til it reached the flanking battery of the 
Enemy on that side, which it had orders 
to carry. The assailing of the Enemy’s 
line in front of us, was to be made by the 
brigade composed of the 4th, 2ist, and 
44th regiments, with three companies of 
the 95th, pnder Major-gen. Gibbs, and by 
the 3d brigade, consisting of the 93d, two 
companies of the 95th, and two companies 
of the fusileers, and 43d under Major-gen. 
Keane ; some black troops were destined 
to skirmish in the wood on the right; the 
principal attack was to be made by Major- 
gen. Gibbs: the Ist brigade, consisting of 
the fusileers and 43d, formed the reserve ; 
the attacking columns were to be provided 
with fascines, scaling-ladders, and rafts, 
the whole to be at their stations before 
day-light. An advanced battery in our 
front, of six 18-pounders, was thrown up 
during the night, about 800 yards from 
the Enemy’s line. The attack was to be 
made at the earliest hour. Ualooked-for 
difficulties, inereased by the falling of the 
tiver, occasioned considerable delay in 
the entrance of the armed boats, and 
those destined to land Col, Thornton’s 
corps ; by which four or five hours were 
lost, and it was not until past five in the 
morning that the Ist division, consisting 
of 500 men, were over. The ensemble of 
the general movement was lost, and in a 
point which was of the last impertance to 
the attack on the left bank of the river, al- 
though Col. Thornton, as your Lordship 
will see in his Report, which I inclose, 
ably executed in every particular his in- 
structions, and fully. justified the confi- 
dence the Commander of the Forces placed 
in his abilities. The delay attending that 

Sorps 
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corps occasioned some on the left bank, 
and the attack did not take place until 
the columns were discernible from the 
Enemy’s tine at more than 200 yards 
distance ; as they advanced, a continued 
ahd most galling fire was opened from 
every part of their line, and from the bat- 
tery on the right bank. The brave Com- 
mander of the Forces, who never in his 
life could refrain from being at the post 
Of honour, and sharing the danger to which 
the troops were exposed, as soon as from 
his station he had made the signal for the 
troops to advance, galloped on to the 
front to animate them by his presence, 
and he was seen, with his hat off, en- 
couraging them on the erest of the glacis: 
it was there (almost at the same time) he 
received two wounds, oné in his knee, and 
another, which was almost instantly fatal, 
in his body: he fell in the arms of Major 
M'‘Dougall, Aid-de-Camp. The effect of 
this in the sight of the troops, together 
with Major-gen. Gibbs and Major-gen. 
Keane being both borne off wonnded at 
the same time, with many other Com- 
manding Officers, and further, the prepa- 
rations to aid in crossing the ditch not be- 
ing so.forward as they ought to have been, 
from, perhaps, the men being wounded 
who were carrying them, caused a waver- 
ing in the column, which in such a situa- 
tion became irreparable; and as I ad- 
vanced with the reserve, at about 250 
yards from the line, I had the mortifica- 
tion to observe the whole falling back 
wpon me in the greatest confusion. In 
this situation, finding that no impression 
had been made, that though many men 
had reached the ditch, and were either 
drowned or obliged to surrender, and that 
it was impossible to restore order in the 
regiments where they were, I placed the 
reserve in position, until I could obtain 
such iuformation as to determine me how 
to actto the best of my judgment, and 
whether or not I should resume the attack, 
and if so, I felt it could be done only by 
the reserve, The confidence | have in the 
corps composing it would have encou- 
raged me greatly, though not without loss, 
which might have made the attempt of 
serious consequence, as I know it was the 
opinion of the late distinguished Com- 
mander of the Forces, that the carrying of 
the first line would not be the least ardu- 
ous service. After making the best re- 
flections I was capable of, I kept the 
ground the troops then held, and went to 
meet Vice-adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
and to tell him, that under all the circum- 
stances I did not think it prudent to renew 
the attack thatday. At about ten o’clock 
I learnt of the success of Col. Thornten’s 
eorps on the right bank, I sent the com- 
manding officer of the artillery, Col. Dick- 
son, to examine the situation of the bat- 


tery, and to report if it was tenable; but 
on informing me that he did not think it 
could be held with security by a smaller 
corps than 2000 men, { consequently or- 
dered Lieut.-col. Gubbins, on whom the 
command had devolved (Col. Thornton 
being wounded). to retire. 

The Army remained in position until 
night, in or’er to gain time to destroy the 
18-pounder battery we had constructed 
the preceding night in advance. I then 
gave orders for the troops resuming the 
ground they occupied previous to the at- 
tack. . Our loss has been very severe, but 
I trust it will not be considered, notwith- 
standing the failure, that this Army has 
suffered the military character to be tar- 
nished. I am satisfied, had I thought it 
right to renew the attack, that the troops 
would have advanced with cheerfulness. 
The services of both Army and Navy, 
since their landing on this coast, have 
been arduous beyond any thing I ever 
witnessed, and difficulties have been got 
over: with an assiduity and perseverance 
beyond all example by all ranks, and the 
most hearty co-operation has existed be- 
tween the two services. 

[The Dispatch concludes by expressing 
the regret of Gen. Lambert, and of the 
whole Army, for the loss of Sir E. Paken- 
ham, Commander-in-Chief. Major-gen. 
Gibbs, who died of his wounds the follow- 
ing day, and Major-gen. Keane, were 
both carried off the field within 20 yards 
of the glacis, at the head of their brigades ; 
Major-gen. Keane is doing well. Capt. 
Wylly of the fusileers, Military Secretary 
to Sir E. Pakenham, and who enjoyed his 
confidence and esteem, is the bearer of 
the dispatches.] I have, &c. 

Joun Lamagrt, Major-gen. Com. 

Next follows a report from Major-gen. 
Keane, dated Camp on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, nine miles from New 
Orleans, Dec, 26, 1814, stating the land- 
ing of a part of the troops, and that about 
eight o’clock in the evening on the 22d, 
when the men, much fatigued by the 
length of time they had been in the boats, 
were asleep in their bivouac, a heavy 
flanking fire of round and grape shot was 
opened upon them, by a large schooner 
and two gun-vessels, which had dropped 
down the river from the town; from this 
they were covered. ‘* A most vigorous 
attack was then made on the advanced 
front and right flank picquets, the former 
of the 95th, under Capt. Hallan, the latter 
of the 85th, under Capt. Schaw. These 
Officers, and their respective picquets, 
conducted themselves with firmness, and 
checked the Enemy for a considerable 
time; but renewing their attack with a 
large force, and pressing at these points, 
Col. Thornton judged it necessary to 


move up the remainder of both corps. 
The 
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The 85th regiment was commanded by 
Brevet-Major Gubbins, whose conduct 
eannot be too much commended ; on the 
approach of his regiment to the point of 
attack, the Enemy, favoured by the dark- 
ness of the night, concealed themselves 
under a high fence which separated the 
fields, and calling to the men as friends, 
under pretence of being part of our own 
force, offered to assist them in getting 
over, which was no sooner accomplished 
than the 85th found itself in the midst of 
very superior numbers, who, discovering 
themselves, called on the regiment imme- 
diately to surrender—the answer was an 
instantaneous attack; a more extreordi- 
nary conflict has perbaps never occurred, 
absolutely hand to hayd both officers and 
‘men. It termioated in the repulse of the 
Enemy with the capture of 30 prisoners. 
A similar. finesse was attempted-with the 
95th regiment, which met the same treat- 
ment. The Enemy, finding bis reiterated 
attacks were repuised by Col. Thornton, 
at half past ten o’clock advanced a large 
column against our centre; perteeiving 
his imtention, I directed Col. Stovin to 
‘order Lieut.-col. Dale, with 150 men of 
the 95d regiment, who had jast reached 
the camp, to move forward and use the 
‘bayonet, holding the 4th regiment in 
hand, formed in line, “as my last reserve. 
Col. Dale endeavoured to execute his-or- 
ders, but the crafty Enemy would not 
mect him, seeing the steadiness of his 
small body, gave it a heavy fire, and 
quickly retired. Col, Brooke, with four 
companies of the 21st regiment, fortunately 
appeared at that moment on our right 
flank, and sufficiently secured it from 
. further attack. The Enemy now deter- 
mined on making a last effort, and col- 
leeting the whole of his force, formed an 
extensive line, and moved directly against 
the fight brigade. At first this line drove 
iw all the advanced posts, but Col. Thorn- 
‘ton, whose noble noble exertions had 
. Buaranteed all former successes, was at 
hand; he rallied his brave comrades 
round him, and moving forwards with a 
firm determination of charging, appalled 
the Enemy, who, from the lesson he had 
received on the same ground in the early 
part of the evening, thought it prudent to 
retire, and did not again dare to advance.” 

{Then follows a Report from Col. Thorn- 
ton, dated Redoubt, -on the right bank of 
the Mississippi, Jan. 8, 1815, stating his 
“success in carrying the Redorbt and the 
‘Enemy’s position on that bank of the 
‘river.] 

An extract from the Journal of Major 
‘Forrest, A. Q. M. G. of the movements of 
‘the Army employed on the Southern 
‘coast of North America, gives the details 
of the minor operations up to the Ist of 
‘January, which are not-of interest, 


~.18 inches deep. 


His Majesty's ship Tonnant, off Chan-~ 
deleur’s Island, Jan. 28. 
My Lord, — After maturely deliberat- 


; ing on the situation of this Army, after the 


command had unfortunately “devolved 
upon me, on the 8th inst. and duly eonsi- 
dering what probability now remained of 
carrying on with success, on the same 
pian, an attack against New Orleans, ‘it 
appeared to me that it ought not to be 
persisted in. I immediately commani- 
cated to Vice-adm. Sir A Cochrane that I 
-did not think it’ would be prudent to make 
any further attempt at present, and that 
I recommended re-embarking the Army 
as soon as possible,’ witha view to carry 
into effect the other objecis’ of the force 
employed upon this coast. From the 9th 
inst. it was determined that the -Army 
should retreat, and Ihave the satisfaction 
of informing your Lordship that it was 
effected on the night of the 18th inst, and 
ground was takeu up on the morning of 
the 19th, on both sides of the Bayone, or 
creek, which the troops had entered oh 
their disembarkation, 14 miles from their 
position before the Enemy’s line, covering 
New Orleans, on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and one mile from the entrance 
into Lac Borgne: the Army remained in 
-bivouvae until the 27th inst. when the 
-whole were re-embarked. [The Dispatch 
praises the discipline of the Army ; states 
that the retreat was effected without being 
harassed by the Enemy; that all the 
sick and wounded (except 80, whom it was 
considered dangerous to remove), ‘the 
field artillery; ammunition, hospital and 
other stores, were brought away, and that 
‘nothing fell into the Enemy’s hands,: ex- 
cepting six iron 18-potsiders. The batte- 
ries were destroyéd, the guns rendered un- 
servieeable, and only four men were miss- 
ing. An exchange of prisoners had taken 
place with the’ Enemy, who treated the 
sick and wounded which had falletr into 
his hands, with kindness and humanity. 
‘The labour and fatigue of the seamen and 
soldiers were particularly conspicuous on 
the night of the Tth inst. when 50 boats 
were dragged through a canal into the 
“Mississippi, in which the water was only 
The Dispatch concludes 
by praising the conduct and exertions of 
“various Officers.] J. Lameert, Major-gen, 
P. S. During the night of the 25th, in 
very bad weather, a boat containing two 
Officers, viz. Lieut. Brydges and Cornet 
Hammond, with 37 of the 14th light dra- 
goons, unfortunately fell into the hands of 
the Enemy, off the mouth of the Regolets. 
I have not been able to ascertain correctly 

the particular circumstances. 
Officers Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in 

the Action of the 8th of January. 

Killed.—Gen, Staff, Major-Gen. Sir E, 
Pakenbam, Commander of the Forces ; 
Capt. 
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Capt. T. Wilkinson, 85th, Maj. of Brigade. 
—4th foot, Ensign W. Crowe.—Tth diito, 
Major G. King, Capt. G. Henry. — 2ist 
ditio, Major J. A. Whittaker, Capt. R. 
Reany (Lieut.-col.) Lieut. Denald M:-Do- 
naid. — 44th ditto, Lieut. R. Davies, and 
Ensign M‘Losky. — 93d ditto, Lieut-col. 
R. Dale, Captains T. Hitchins, and A. 
Muirhead. 

Wounded. — Gen. Staff, Major-gen. 
Gibbs, severely, since dead; Major-gen. 
Keane, severely ; Capts. H. E. Shaw, 4th 
foot (British marines), slightly; and L. 
Delancy Evans, 3d drag. D. A. Q. M. Gen, 
severely.—4ihb foot, Lieut.-col. F. Brooke, 
slightly ; Major A. D. Faunce, Lieut.-col. 
severely ; Capts. J. Williamson, T. Jones, 
J. W. Fletcher, R. Erskine, severely ; and 
D. 8. Craig, slightly; Lieuts. W. H. 
Brooke, B. Martin, G. Richardson, W. 
Squire, C. H. Farrington, J. Marshall, 
H. Andrews, severely, and E. P. Hopkins, 
J. Salvin, P. Boulby, G, H. Hearne, slight- 
ly ; Eusigns T. Benwell, severely, and A. 
Gerard, J. Fernandez, E. Newton, slightly; 
Adj. W. Richardson, slightly. — 7th foot, 
Captains W. E. Page, severely, J. J. A. 
Millins, slightly ; Lieuts, M. Higgins, se- 
verely, C. Lorentz. slightly. —2Ist ditto, 
Lieut.-col. W. Paterson, (Col.) severely, 
not dangerously ; Maj. A. J. Ross, Lieuts. 
J. Waters, and A. Geddes, severely.— 
43d foot, Lieuts. J. Meyrick, (left leg am- 
putated), D. Campbell, severely. — 44th 
foot, Capt. H. Debbig, (Lieut.-col.) slight- 
ly ; Lieuts. R. Smith, H. Busb, R. Phelan, 
W. Jones, severely ; W. Maclean, slightly; 
Ensigns J. White, B. Haydon, and J. 
Donaldson, severely. —85th ditto, Lieut.- 
col. W. Thornton, Lieut. B. C, Urquhart, 
severely, not dangerously. — 93d ditto, 
Capts. R. Ryan, Boulger, Mackenzie, and 
Ellis, severely; Lieuts. M‘Lean, Spark, 
and M‘Pherson, slightly ; C. Gordon, and 
J. Hay, severely; Volunteer J. Wilson, 
slightly —95th ditto, Capt. J. Travers, se- 
verely ; Capt. N. Travers, slightly ; Lieuts. 
J. Reynolds, Sir J. Ribton, J, Gosset, J. 
W. Blackhorse, and R. Barker, severely. 
—Royal Marines, Capt. G, Elliott, slightly ; 
Lieuts. H. Elliott aud C. Morgan, slightly. 
—lIst West India Regt. Capt. Isles, se- 


verely ; Lieuts. M‘Donald and Morgan,” 


severely; Ensigns Pilkiugton, severely ; 
and Millar, slightly.—Royal Navy, Capt, 
Moncy, his Majesty’s ship Trave, severely ; 
Midshipman Woolcombe, his Majesty’s 
ship Tonnant, severely. 

Missing. — 4th foot, Lieut. E. Field, se- 
verely wounded. —2ist ditto, Capt. J. 
M‘Haffie (Major), and A. Kidd; Lieuts. J. 
Steward, A. B. Armstrong, J. Brady, wound- 
ed; J. Leavock, R. R. Carr, wounded ; J. S. 
S. Fonblanc; and P. Quin, wounded.—43d 
ditto, Capt. R. Simpson, severely wounded. 
—4ithditto, Lieut. W. Knight. —93d ditto, 
Lieuts. G, Munro, J, M‘Donald, and B. 


Graves, wounded ; Volunteer B. Johnston. 
Officers Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in 
the operations preceding and —_aqeue lo 

the Action of the 8th of Jan. 1815 

Killed. — Royal Artiliery, Lieut. A. 
Ramsay. — Royal Engineers, Lieut. P. 
Wright.—4'h foot, Capt. F. Johnstone, and 
Lieut. J, Sutherland. — 21st ditto, Capt. 
W. Conran. — 44th ditto, Lieut. J. Blake- 
ney. — 85th ditto, Capis. C. Gray, and 
C. Harris. — Ist West India Regt. Capt. 
Francis Collings. 

Wounded. — Gen. Staff, Lieut.-col. Sto- 
vin, 28th foot, A. A. Gen. severely, not 
dangerously; Major Hooper, 87ih foot, 
D. A. A. Gen. severely (leg amputated) 5 
Lieut. D. Evans, 3d dragoons, D. A. Q. M. 
Gen. severely. — Royal Artillery, Lieuts. 
J. Christie, severely, and B. S. Poyuter, 
slightly. — 4th foot, Lieut. T. Moody, se- 
verely.—- 21st ditto, Lieut. J. Leavock, 
slightly. — 43d ditto, Lieut. E. D'Arcy, 
severely, (both legs amputated.) — 85th 
ditto, Capt. J. Knox, Lieuts. G. Willings, 
J. Maunsell, W. Hickson, and R. Chari- 
ton, severely ; Lieut. J. W. Boys, slightly ; 
Ensigns Sir F. Eden, severely (since 
dead); Ensign T. Armsby, slighily.— 
93d ditto, Lieut. A, Phaup, severely (since 
dead.)—95th ditto, Capt. W. Hallen, and 
Lieut. D. Forbes, severely ; Lieut. W. J. 
G. Farmer, slightly. 

Missing.—85th foot, Lieut. W. Wa!ker, 
and Ensign G. Ashton.—95th ditio, Major 
Samuel Mitchel. 

Grand Total of the Loss during the whole 
of the operations. — Killed, 386; wounded, 
1,516 ; missing, 552.—Grand total, 2,454. 

A letter from Sir A. Cochrane, dated Ar 
mide, off Isle au Chat, Dec. 16, 1814, with 
an inclosure from Capt. Lockyer, details 
the particulars of an action with au Ame« 
rican flotilla, which ended in the apes 
of the latter. 

A List of Killed and Wounded in the 
boats of his Majesty’s ships at the capture 
of the American gun-vessels, near New 
Orleans. — Total, 3 Midshipmen, 13 sea- 
men, | private marine, killed; 1 Captain, 
4 Lieutenants, | Lieutenant of Marines, 
3 Master’s Mates, 7 Midshipmen, 50 sea- 
men, 11 marines, wounded.—Grand total, 
17 killed; 77 wounded. 





Admiralty-office, March 11.—Vice-adm. 
the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane bas transinitted 
a Letter from Capt. Jackson, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Lacedemonian, stating, that 
on the 5th Oct. the boats of that ship hav- 
ing been dispatched, under the directions 
of Lieut. Maw, in pursuit of an Enemy’s 
convoy discovered passing through Cum- 
berland and Jeykell [slands, succeeded in 
capturing one gun-vessel, carrying five 
guns, and 30 or 40 men, with four merchant 
vessels, one of which was burnt, having 
grounded, Lieut. Howes, of the Royal 

Marines, 
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Marines, Mr. Chichester, Midshipman, 
and two men, were wounded ; the Enemy 
had one killed, four wounded, and several 
driven overboard. 





Foreign-office, March 14.—The Hon. 
Capt. Maude, of his Majesty’s ship Fa- 
vourite, arrived at this Office at balf- past 
nine last night, being the bearer of the 
Ratification, by the President and Senate 
of the United States of America, of the 
Treaty of Peace, concluded at Ghent, be- 
tween his Majesty and the said United 
States, on the 24th of Dec. last. The Ra- 
tifications of the above Treaty were duly 
exchanged at Washington, at 11 Pr. m. on 
the 17th ult, 

(The Gazette contains a long List of 
Vessels captured, re-captured, or destroyed 
by the squadron under the command of 
Vice-adm. Sir Alex. Cochrane, 





March 18.—By his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, Regent of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 

A ProcraMaTion. 

Gzorce P.R. Whereas a Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship between his Majesty 
and the United States of America hath 
been concluded at Ghent, on the 24th of 
Dec. last, and the Ratifications thereof 
have been duly exchanged: in confor- 
mity thereunto, we have thought fm, in 
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the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
hereby to command, that the same be 
published throughout all his Majesty’s do- 
minions : and we do declare to all his Majes- 
ty’s loving subjects oar will and pleasure, 
that the said Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship be observed inviolably as well by 
sea as land, and in all places whatsoever; 
strictly charging and commanding all his 
Majesty’s loving subjects to take notice 
thereof, and to conform themselves there- 
unto accordingly. Given at the Court at 
Carlton-house, the 17th day of March, 
1815, in the 55th year of his Majesty's 
reign. God save the King. 

Admiralty- office, March 18.—Letter from 
Capt. Dacres, of his Majesty’s ship Tiber, 
addressed to Vice-adm. Sir Herbert Saw. 
yer, K. C. B. dated on board his Majesty’s 
ship Tiber, at sea, March 9, 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, 
that on the 8th of this month, lat. 46 deg. 
24 min. North, long. 13 deg. 30 min. 
West, I fell in with, and, after a chase of 
11 hours, captured the American priva- 
teer Leo, of seven guns and 93 men, Mr, 
J. Hewes, commander ; she is a very fing 
vessel of her class, cepper-bottomed and 
fastened, and 220 tons burthen, from 
L’Orient about three weeks, and had the 
day before burnt an English sloop from 
St. Michael’s, and was going to cruize off 
the Rock of Lisbon. Lhave, &c. 

Jas. R. Dacres, Capt. 
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House or Commons, March 6. 

An immense number of Petitions against 
the Corn Bill were presented, from various 
parishes in London and Westminster, and 
from places in the country. 

The House, afier amendments proposed 
By Sir G. Heathcote and Gen. Gascoyne for 
postponing the Corn Bill till after Easter, 
which were negatived by majorities of 126 
and 149, went into a Committee ; when Mr. 
Robinson moved that the blank should be 
filled up by inserting the sum of 80s. a 
quarter. in the middle of the discussion 
which ensued, Mr. Lambion stated, that, 
on his way to that House, he saw the ave- 
nues to it surrounded by the Military; 
which appeared to him so contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution that he 
should move that the House do immedi- 
ately adjourn. Lord Castlereagh wondered 
the Hon. Gentleman did not inquire if 
the Military had not been called in by the 
Civil Power. He stated, that the House 
was surrounded by a numerous and tumul- 
tuous mob, which menaced the Members ; 
that, the Civil Power being unequal to re- 
straining their violence, the Magistrates 
had called in the Military. 

Speaker acknowledged that the or- 


ders had emanated from himself. The 
safety of Members must be provided for, 
and he held himself responsible for tae 
advice be had given, 

Mr. Croker said, that he had been stop- 
ped at the entrance of the House, was 
seized by the collar, and several blows 
struck at him. His name was demanded, 
and the nature of the vote which he 
meant to give on the Coro Bill. In the 
confusion the mob attacked each other, 
and he got away with the loss of the skirt 
of his coat. P 

Sir W. Garrow said, that, in order to 
avoid the crowd, he had endeavoured to 
get into the House through Westminster 
Hall; but was stopped, and asked his 
name. He said to the people, ‘* I won’t 
deceive you, nor will I state what my vote 
will be. I shall certainly act according 
to the dictates of my conscience, 
hearing this measure fully discussed. Un- 
less you pursue a different conduct, you, 
and all of you, may yet regret your pre- 
sent attempt to overawe Members in Par- 
liament; and, if my life were in dan- 
ger, 1 would sacrifice it in such a case 
as this.” After much difficulty, he gat 
through, ; 

“Mr. 
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Mr. Morris, the High Bailiff of West+ 
minster, and Messrs. Laker and Kinnaird, 
Magistrates, were then called, and deposed 
that the crowd assembied on the outside of 
the House was too great to be dispersed 
by the civil force at their command, or to 
protect.the persons of Members coming to 
the House; and, upon comniunicating 
with the Speaker, they bad received orders 
to call in the Horse Guards. 

It was admitted by all, that Mr. Lambion 
had evinced a constitutional . jealousy, 
highly praiseworthy. 

« Lord Castlereagh contended strongly in 
favour of the Bill, and of 80s. as a pro» 
tecting price. 

. Mr. Baring replied; after which the 
minimum of 80s. was carned by 208 to 


@7 votes. Adjourned at half-past three 
in the morning. 

— ee 

March "I. 


“In consequence of the motion of Mr. 
Bennett, a Committee was appointed to 
juquire into the state of the King’s Bench, 
Fleet, and:Marshalsea. ‘he first prison 
was under the direction of Lord Ellenbo- 
Trough; the Marshal’s salary was, in 
1792, 2.3001; the accommodation: was 
for 220 persons, yet 600 were frequently 
tonfined therein: the fees amounted: to 
14. 3s. The Fivet. was under the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; held 769 
persons, though calculated only for 200 ; 
Gaoler’s salary, 2000/. The Marshalsea 
was under the management of Sir James 
Bland Burges, witha salary of 3002 ; the 
fees were about 10s. 6d. In the Bench 
and Fleet there was no allowance for food 
and fuel, nor any Surgeon or Medical 
Assistant. 





: March 8. 

Petitions against the Corn Bill were pre- 
sented from different places. 

On the motion ‘that the Report of the 
Corn Bill be now received, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, after stating that he had a 
Jarge property in tand, yet considered the 
present measure oppressive, moved that 
the. Report be received this day six 
months. 

Sir James Graham stated, that it would 
be perfectly satisfactory to a great body 
of landholders, if the average price were 
fixed at 72s. so as to give 80s. for the very 
best wheat. This was the opivion of 
many impartial Surveyors, whom he had 
consulted. Was the price of labour to be 
reduced one third, and yet the price of 
grain to be kept up, so as to press so 
heavily upon the manufacturing interests ? 

Lord Nugent argued in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Forbes thought 80s. too high. The 
ameudment was then segutived, by 168 
» 50, 


Mr. Baring then reprobated the inde- 
cent haste with which this Bill was passed 
through its several stages, Several Mem- 
bers had declared in favour of the Bill, to 
shew that they were not-to be intimidated 
by the menaces out of doors; nor would 
he suffer himself to be overawed by-Gen- 
tlemen within, from conscientiously .dis- 
charging his. duty, and declaring his sen- 
timents. 

The blanks’ were then filled up,: all 
the amendments being -negatived by great 
majorities ;- and the Bill. ordered 10 be 
read the third time on. Friday, 

Some conversation easued about the 
disturbances in the Metropolis j-when Mr. 
Hiley Addington detailed the. steps. taken 
by the Secretary of State for. preserving 
the public tranquillity. The whole of the 
civil:force had been put in requisition > a 
large military force was/ordered to the 
capital, and stationed in the environs, 
with ariillery, and the town divided into 
ten districts; tu each of which a Magistrate 
had been appointed. 

March 9. 

The different Petitions presented against 
the Corn Laws up to this-day are supposed 
to have been sicned by not fewer than 
800,000 individuals. 

I 
March 10. , 

Sir Francis: Burdett» ed a” Pe- 
tion, signed by 42,473 inhabitants_of 
Westminster, against the Corn Bill. He 
was no supporter of the Corn Bill. He 
had been represented in some of the public 
prints as having abandoned his former 
principles: yet he had no interest in the 
Billi; it would neither add one farthing, 
vor take one farthing: from: him. If the 
Bill passed with the protecting price of 80s, 
the quarter, he should not raise his rents ; 
nor, if it were ‘thrown out, would he lower 
them. ‘His opinion ‘of thé electors of 
Westminster was, that they would despise 
him if he compromised his opinion to pay 
court to them; and he should at all times 
be ready to resign his seat in that House 
to whatever person they might think more 
worthy of it. He must protest against 
the system now adopted, of calling out the 
Military, and firing out of houses. “The 
force being unconstitutional, whatever 
death ensaed was murder. The Military 
ought to display their strength, rather than 
conceal it. The labouring classes would 
not be benefited by'the Bill: their wages 
would be the same. “He thought ‘the 
landed proprietors had been unfairiy dealt 
With, and that they had been held up in a 
very false light. 

Mr. Robinson explained, that his own 
life, and ‘that of his servants, was sought ; 
that the armed force had not been con- 
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cealed ; but bad shown themeelves before 
they fired from the windows. He con- 
jored him to abstain from uttering sen- 
timents calculated to inflame the popu- 
lace. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the Hon. Baronet 
had unmasked his design: he hoped no 
one with his eyes open, would join in 
shaking the Government and subverting 
the Constitution. 

Messrs. M. A. Taylor, Methuen, Paget, 
and Sir. J. Sebright, spoke in explanation 
of the conduct and principles of the Hon, 
Baronet. 

Sir Francis Burdeit said, he did not at- 
tach blame to Mr.. Robinson individually, 
but to the soldiers employed. Every man 
should protect his property legally and 
constitutionally. His object was, to re- 
store, not to subvert ‘the Constitution. 
Who says I wish to overturn the Consti- 
tution? Why, the Noble Lord who was 
himself detected in an act for: which he 
ought -to have lost his head [hear, hear! 
and great cornfusion.} “ He was exposed 
trafficking ‘in seats m’ this House. The 
Noble ‘Lord and “his -friends round him 
laugh; he may ‘laugh now, secure in the 
protection he has received fremthis House : 
but, when this heinous traffic was disclosed, 
you yourself, Mr. Speaker, stigmatized it 
as a new practice, at which our forefathers 
would have started with horror and indig- 
nation; and yet the Noble Lord was -par- 
doned, 1 cannot,approve of-the public 
tumults, the breaking of «windows, or the 
unmanly practicé of attacking defenceless 
individuals ; -but still 4ess do I approve of 
the practice of letting loose-an armed 
force upon’ an unarmed populace. The 
Hon. Baronet has spoken of-the Electors 
of Westminster as if they were engaged in 
these’ disturbances; and says, that he 
will-defend bis house to the last against 
my Constituents. Does he mean to as- 
sert, that the enlightened Electors of the 
important City of Westminster are guilty 
of these outrages ? (Hear, and laughter ! ) 
No Member has a right to make such an 
assertion, however obnoxious my Consti- 
tuents may be to the corrupt portion of 
this House. I have a right to call it so— 
the Noble Lord was detected in disgrace- 
fal practices — he was taken in the fact, 
and er uno disce omnes ; that was only one 
instance of a consistent system of pro- 
fligacy. 

Mr. Methuen spoke to order; and the 
Speaker said, it was a breach of order to 
say that that House was a consistent sys- 
tem of profligacy. 

’ Sir F. Burdett replied, “ I wish that 
my assertion was vot only a breach of 
order, but a breach of truth!” 

Mi. H. Sumner wished to know if the 
Hon. Baronet objected to-have his words 
taken down, - 


Sir F. Burdett said, it was a matter of 
indifference to him ; he might do as he 
pleased. 

Sir John Sebright explained, that his re- 
flection did not apply to the Electors of 
Westminster, but only to those 
whom the -Hon. Baronet addressed in 
Palace-yard. 

Sir F. Burdett answered, that the house- 
holders of Westminster were the electors = 
he was indifferent whether the measure 
was carried or not; but was sorry that 
the people had been deluded by it. 

The third reading of the Corn Bill was 
then carried, after two divisions, by majo- 
rities of 168 and 141; and, being read, 
was passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
Lords. 





House or Lorps, March 13. 

Earl Grey, in the course of an argumen- 
t.tive speech. on the Corn Laws, said he 
was ata icss to conceive why 80s. should 
be stated as the proper sum at which fo- 
reign corn might be imported. One wit« 
ness stated to their Lordships’ Committee 
that he could not produce it at less than 
96s,; another had stated 120s.; a third 
from 90s. to 100s.; Mr. Arthur Young 
8is.; Mr. Driver 96s.; Mr. Turnbull 
84s.; and Mr. Brodie and some others, 
from 84s. to 90s. If these opinions were 
well founded, the protecting price ought to 
be much higher. He did not think, how- 
ever, that they were correct; for their 
calculations were founded on a principle 
which stated the expences of the agricul- 
turist much higher than they ought to be, 
He imputed no improper motives to the 
gentlemen who gave this evidence. . Bat 
he must state, that there were persons of 
authority equal to those who had been 
examined, whose opinion was, that & price 
much lower than 80s. would be sufficient 
to protect the farmer. His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving, “ to institute a furthes 
inquiry relative to the state of the growth, 
commerce, and consumption of grain, and 
the state-of the laws relating thereto.” 

The Earl of Derby implored the House 
to agree to the motion of his Noble Friend; 

The Earl of Limerick, Viscounts Mount- 
joy and Sidmouth, Earis of Lauderdale and 
Hardwicke, opposed the motion as unne- 
cessary, all the information required being 
before the House. 

Lord Grenville urged, in a lengthened 
speech, many strong arguments against 
precipitating the Bill, and legislating 
without fall and accurate information be- 
fore them. ’ 

Earl of Liverpool contended that the sub- 
ject had oecupied the attention of Par- 
liament three years, and during the last 
Session that inquiry was renewed, and the 
result of it was the mass of evidence now 
upon the tables of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, @ue thing was most certain, that 
whatever 
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whatever it might be thought necessary to 
do, should be done without delay. If 
they meant to legislate, they should legis- 
late at once, but their pace ought neither to 
be quickened nor retarded by the clamour 
out of doors. The injury which the country 
was sustaining from indecision and pro- 
crastination was great. Many estates 
could not be sold, many farms could not 
be let, and many landlords, who were dis- 
posed to lower their rents, could not do so, 
till it was known decisively what course 
Parliament intended to pursue. Neither 
fand nor labour could stand upon its true 
footing ia the present uncertainty of this 
measure. 

“Upon a division, Earl Grey’s motion 
was negatived by 124 to 18. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
tumults in the Metropolis having been 
suppressed, Mr. Vensitiart moved that the 
érder for the attendance of the Magistrates 
be discharged; which was carried, after 
some remarks from Messrs. Whitbread, 
Wrottesley, and others, who thought that 
the High Bailiff had been remiss in the 
execution of his duty, and that he ought 
to be called and admonished at the bar, 

Mr. Lockhart censured the verdict * of 
the Jury on Edward Vize, as promulgat- 
ing abstract opinions, which were not law. 
If a man having a deadly weapon in his 
hand uses it only in cases of extreme 
necessity, and when he is driven to the 
wall, it is not murder. It was stated that 
nearly 30 persons were in custody, who 
were charged with being implicated in the 
late tumults, 

Mr. Whitbread, alluding to the possibi- 
lity of a civil war in France, protested 
against the interference of this country in 
any way ; and he should take that oppor- 
tunity of entering his solemn protest 
against any interference in the internal 
affairs of France. 





House oF Lorns, March 15. 

On Lord Liverpool’s moving the second 
reading of the Corn Bill, Lord Grenville 
opposed it, at great length, and with wuch 
eloquence. 

Earl Fortescve, Earl of Selkirk, and 
Lord Lauderdale, shortly spoke in favour 
of the Bill, the second reading of which 
was carried by 127 to 17. 





House or Commons, March 16. 

Lord Castlereagh presented the Treaty 
@f Peace eoncluded between America and 
this Country. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped the Government 
of England would not interfere with, or 
take any part in, the agitations er changes 
« which might take place in France. He 
strongly deprecated any interference. 


# See p. 272, 





Lord Castlereagh replied, that the ex- 
planation he should give, would show that 
there had been no departure from that 
good faith and those honourable principles 
which had hitherto characterised this Na- 
tion in all its proceedings. With respect 
to France, he hoped the Hon. Gentleman 
would not be found singular, in opposition 
to what he (the Noble Lord) believed to 
be the universal sentiment of the country— 
a wish to uphold that Power which had 
given peace to Europe, rather than that 
which was now likely to disturb it, 





House or Lorps, March 20. 

Numerous Petitions were presented 
against the Corn Bill, signed by 250,000 
persons. 

On the order for the third reading of 
the Corn Bil’, the Marquis of Buckingham 
protested against it, and declared he 
viewed it as decidedly injurious even to 
the agricultural interest. He affirmed, 
that the price of 80s. was built on calcu- 
lations made in time of war, and therefore 
allowing no standard for peace; that he 
could not allow the people of England to 
buy bread dear for the benefit of Irish 
farming ; and that he could not but look 
on the tax as a kind of collusion, a sort of 
bribe to the landed interest for the peculiar 
views of Government, 

Lords Westmoreland and Buckinghams 
shire supported the Bill. 

Lord Stanhope laughed at the Premier’s 
ideas of British superiority as arising from 
fuel, credit, and machinery. When the 
workman ran away to foreign countries, 
he carried off his money; so much for 
permanent capital. As to fuel, he should 
tell the Premier, that there might be ma- 
chinery worked without fuel. The noble 
Prime might stare at this ; but though he 
(Lord Stanhope) would give way to him 
when he had bis official papers beside him, 
he would tell that neble Prime, that as to 
machinery and such like matters, the 
noble Prime was not fit to tie the latches 
of his shoes. 

After a few words from Lords Grenville, 


Carlisle, and Kings against the Bill ; and. 
a 


Lords Redesdule, Harrowby, Darnley, and 
Lauderdale in its favour; the third reading 
was carried, the numbers being, on a divi- 
sion, for it, 128; against it, 21. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Whitbread dwelt at great length on the 
affairs of Europe and the proceedings of 
Congress. He'contended with great energy 
that the conduct of Prussia in regard te 
Saxony, and that of Austria in Italy, were 
manifest usurpations. Genoa was un- 
justly assigned to Sardinia, in violation of 
ovr good faith, He animadyerted se~ 
verely on the conduct of Ferdinaud VII. 
who, though be concurred in the — 
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of the Slave Trade, would give no pledge 
for its abolition at any period. In the 
Treaty concluded with Ferdinand, and 
signed by Sir H. Wellesley, the King of 
England is anxious that the South Ameri- 
caus shvuld return to their allegiance. 
He prayed to God that Ferdinand might 
neyer have them for subjects; but that 
that great world might be free. They had 
abolished the Slave Trade: that indelible 
blot, among many others, remained on the 
conduct of Ferdinand VII. He desired 
to apiuadvert very briefly en the awful 
news which we had recently received from 
the Continent of Europe, It was probable 
that the Sovereigns at Vienna had thought 
the Exile of Elba gone for ever, and con- 
cluded that such hatred of him must exist 
in Europe for his’ oppression, that they 
might play any pranks they pleased with 
perfect security, He was aggrandized 
by his enemies: he was dethroned by 
himself. The Sovereigns bad now repro- 
duced him; and if he should again be 
seated on the Imperial Throne of France, 
it would be ascribable in no smail degree 
to the misconduct of the Powers. He was 
sure that if he had any thing to say of the 
present King of France, Louis XVLUIL. in 
the way of reflecting on his conduct, this 
was not the moment for doing so ; but if a 
person in bis (Mr. Whitbread’s) situation 
expressed his opinion on the subject, he 
would say, that he felt the greatest respect 
for the conduct and character of Louis 
XVIIL. ever since his restoration. He 
had conducted himself with great modera- 
tion, and had evinced a discriminating, 
gentlemanly, and honourable feeling. 
fhear.) He believed that what had been 
done well in France, had been owing to 
the King himself; and that what had 
been done wrong, was attributable to his 
advisers, He hoped all the Powers would 
learn what were the effects of misconduct. 
If the Bourbons remained, the lesson 
might yet be beneficial. Should Buona- 
parte succeed, he hoped, if it was possible 
to impress the lessons of moderation upon 
him, by the experience of reverses, that 
he would: find his interest m practising 
them, and that, thereby, peace would 
continue, No.-a peace of partition aad 
‘barter, and traffick of human creatures ; 
but one in which the interests of sunjects 
in general should be consul-ed, as weil as 
the interests and objects of Governments. 
He had detained the House so long that 
he should now proceed to move an Adress 
to the Prince Regent, praying his Royal 
Highness to communicate to the House of 
Commons ‘such information as might be 
afforded without inconvenience respecting 
the proceedings of tbe Congress at Vienna. 

Lord Castlereagh answered in a speech 
which comprised four hours m the delivery. 
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He commenced by stating that he should 
be able to shew that the Sovereigns of 
Europe bad condacted themselves with 
wisdom, and had broken no engagement 
which they undertook to fulfil. He did 
not complain of the motion of the Hon. 
Gentleman, but protested against that 
species of attack which he had made upon 
him in his absence. It was a system of 
parliamentary charge at once novel and 
unconstitutional, that, while great mea- 
sures were still pending, any Member 
should, from a morvid jealousy of pro- 
ceedings which he could not understand, 
presume all sorts of profligacy and bad 
fauh against any Sovereign on imperfect 
surmises, garbled statements, and illicit 
information. He called that information 
illicit which was obtained from foreign 
ageuts, who stated in private what they 
had not thought proper to avow in their 
public protests. He begged leave to de- 
cline his responsibility as an individual 
Member of the Administration. He had 
been sent to Vienna, because he was sup- 
posed to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
views of this country and of the other con- 
tracting parties; he had never therefore 
permitted the political machine to stand 
still by waiting for instructions from home, 
He must therefore assume that he was 
pre-eminently responsible if the faith and 
honour of this country had been at all 
violated at Congress. In regard to the 
Slave Trade, Spain and Portugal had 
agreed to the abolition of that inhuman 
traffic at the expiration of eight years, 
The Government of France, he had reason 
to believe from intercourse with its Mi- 
nister, was disposed to abridge its dura- 
tion if the feelings of the people or any 
favourable opportunity should render such 
a@ measure possible. With reference to 
this question, the proceedings of Congress 
were not closed —a sort of standing com- 
mission having been formed to continue 
the negociations on this particular subject, 
The principal Powers not interested in the_ 
trade were to judge whether the period 
demanded for its continuance by these 
States who are interested, was or was not 
too long; and: if the later’ be the ‘cage, 
they intended to take measures to procute 
Colonial produce from those countries 
only whose cotonies were not cultivated 
by slaves. The Nwble Lord denied that 
Lord W. Bentinck was authorised to pro- 
mise the people of Genoa the restoration 
of ‘heir antient Constitution and independ- 
ence: their condition had been improved 
by being released from the yoke of France 
and the faté of their country was never 
designed to be separated from the general 
decision of the Allied Powers assembled at 
Congress. The French Government hed 
unequivocally assented to the arranges 
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ment annexing Belgium to Holland, and 
fiad made every sacrifice necessary to the 
peace of Europe; and the Hon. Gentle- 
man would, he hoped, see the necessity of 
supporting a Government by arms which 
had done so much for the welfare of the 
Continent. Holland was to obtain a mass 
of territory for more security, During the 
revolution in France, one Anacharsis 
Cloots styled himself the Ambassador oP 
orator of the human race. Now it ap- 
peared to him that the Hon. Gentleman 
had taken an opposite plan, and had con- 
stituted himself an Ambassador or orator 
the other way. He applied to all the 
: Other Sovereigns of Europe, language 
which the forms of the House would not 
ermit him to use to his own Sovereign. 
Noble Lord then said that in the ori- 
ginal formation of the Alliance, it was 
understood that the Po and the Tesine 
should be the boundaries of the Austrian 
Monarchy iv Italy. The object in ag- 
grandizing the King of Sardinia was, that 
he should wield the whole defensive force 
of Italy im this quarter, and that his 
States should form the bulwark between 
France and Italy. The Noble Lord con- 
éladed by stating that the Congress at 
Vienna went upon the principle of making 
Austria and Prussia equal in strength 
and population to what they were in 1805. 
He had contended against the annexation 
of the whole of Saxony to Prussia; but 
#% had been necessary to make great sa- 
érifices to induce Prussia to relinquish 
part of her claim. After alladiug to the 
services of the Hanoverian Legion, and 
the aggrandizement of Hanover -—the 
adoption of representative Governments in 
the different States of Germany,—he said 
that as it was not likely France would re- 
gain that Continental predominance which 
ste bad so much abused, nothing was left 
us as well as the other nations of Europe, 
but to wish for a continuance of the bless- 
ings of peace and tranquillity, which 
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might in time hea) the wounds inflicted 
by long-continued hostilities. The Hon. 
Gevtleman had asked what line of policy 
this country should adopt in regard to the 
convulsion by which France was at 
agitated. (Lord C.) would give it as 
his opinion, that on the issue of that con- 
test depended the continuance of all the 
blessings to which this country could look 
forward (hear, hear), and that it never 
could be said that, if Buonaparte were re- 
established in France, England could look 
forward to tranquillity. On the result of 
that contest, it depended whether the 
world should return to that moral system 
which could alone ensure the bappiness 
and prosperity of nations, or should be 
compelled to revert to that military sys- 
tem which Buonaparte’s nomination com- 
pelied other nations to adopt. Were that 
man restored in France, he should be glad 
to know how the Continent of Europe 
could avoid being again converted into sa 
Many armed nations, as the only security 
for their independence. On the issue, 
then, of the present contest, on the success 
of the Bourbons, it depended whether we 
could look forward to the restoration of 
the natural order of things, or return to 
that artificial state from which we had so 
recently escaped. He trusted that Provi- 
dence would conduct this country and 
Europe through the remainder of its diffi- 
culties. ‘The Noble Lord sat down amidst 
loud and repeated cheers. 

Mr. Whitbread compiained of theycar- 
city ef information afforded ty the Nuble 
Lord. Regarding that large tract of ter- 
ritory upon the left bank of the Rhine, he 
had given no information ; and as to Bel- 
gium, Saxony, and Genoa, it was altoge- 
ther delusive. It was nonsense to say 
that the Poles should be governed like 
Poles, Every thing was justified on the 
plea of expediency —the same plea which 
Buonaparte had used. 

(To be continued. ) 
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FRANCE, 

. The triumph of a soldiery, thirsting for 
bloodshed and rapine, ovér a people 
united by no fixed principles of national 
interest, and dead to every sentiment of 
public virtue, has been accomplished, 

Our last month’s abstract left Louis 
XVIII. near Lisle ; but it was soon found 
that he would not be in safety there ; and 
lie has since taken up his residence in 


Ghent. 
Great and much reliance seem 


to have been founded on the supposed 
loyalty, and attachment to their antient 
i people in the Southern 
the Duc d’Angou- 
strenuously to che- 


of the 
parts of France; and 





rish that spirit, and to raise a military 
force that might act as a serjous diversion 
in that part, while the Allied Powers 
should be operating in the King’s favour 
from the North. Bat all hope of this 
seems now at an end; and the termina- 
tion of the operations of the Bourbons in 
the South has been officially aunounced in 
the French Papers. The Duc d’Angou- 
léme, it appears, being pressed at Monte- 
limart, by the army of Gen. Grouchy, and 
abandoned by all the troops of the line 
that were with him, capitulated, and has 
been escorted to Cette, where he was to 
be embarked. But, whether he will be 
suffered to sail thence, though embarked, 
is another question; for oe 
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his orders to Grouchy on this Nagy says, 
“The ordonnance of the King, dated 
March 6, and the Declaration sigaed 7 
his Ministers oa the 13th, at Vienna 
might authorize me to treat the Duke of 
Angouléme as that ordonnance and that 
Declaration to treat me and my 
family ; but, adhering to the views which 
induced me to order that the Members of 
the Bourbon family should be permitted 
to leave France freely, my intention is, 
that you should give orders for conduct- 
ing the Duke of Angouléme to Cette, where 
he shall be embarked; and that you 
watch over his safety, and protect him 
from all bad treatment. You will merely 
dake care to recover the money which has 
been removed from the public chests, and to 
require of the Duke of Angouléme to bind 
‘himself to the restitution of the crown dia- 
monds, which are the property of the Na» 
tion. You will also make known to him 
the enactments of the laws of the National 
Assembly ; which are renewed, and which 
apply to the Members of the family of 
Bourbon who may enter the French ter- 
ritory.” [The laws thus revived against 
the Bourbon family, subject them to the 
penalty of Death.} 

On the part of the Allies, most for- 
midable preparations are on foot, as it 
would seeni, to enter France, for the pur- 
pose. of overturning the new order of 
things; Buonaparte, on the other band, 
is making the most strenuous efforts to 
maintain his Rule. We have already re- 
ferred to the Declaration of the Allies 
signed at Vienna on the 13th of March: 
that Declaration was, on the 25th of the 
same month, succeeded by a Treaty be- 
tween the Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia ; who “ have resolved, by a Treaty 
concluded in common with the King of 
Great Britain and the King of Prussia, to 
apply the principles consecrated in the 
Treaty of Chaumont.” 

Io the first article they engage in case 
of need, and in the sense of the Declara- 
tion of the 13th of last March, to act in 
common and in the most perfect concert 
with all the Powers against Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and all those who should 
already, or shall hereafter, join his fac- 
tion ; in order to force him thereby to de- 
sist from his project, and to disable him 
from troubling the repose of Europe in 
future, and the general peace lately con- 
cluded to protect and the freedom 
and independence of nations, It is signed 
by Count Rasumowsky ; Count De Nes- 
selrode; Prince De Metternich; Baron 
De Wessenberg. 

The Moviteur of the 23d ult. contained 
the Journal of Buonaparte’s voyage from 
Elba to Cannes, and of his march from 


* See this Declaration, in p, 271, 
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that place to Patis. Every where, it iz 
seid, the people, as well as the troops, 


received him with enthusiasm ; aad not 
one life was lost in a revolution which 


At Buonaparte’ 
Jeries on the 26th ult. the Council of State 
presented a record from the registers, of 
the date of the 25th; which, begi 
with a dcchanntion of tha Govescieny ob 
the People, traces the progress of the re~ 


establishment of Napoleon’s Imperial he- 
reditary Throne, with the sanction of the 
public votes ; declaring, that his abdica, 
tien was not valid, being without the same 
Sanction, and, at all eveats, not legal ag 
applying to his Son ; the re-establishment 
of the Bourbons, in the presence and un- 
der thé dictation of foreign influence, is 
declared illegal ; broken pledges and de- 
spotic designs are charged against ther, 
down to their second forfeiture—when not 
an arm was raised in their favour, and all 
the army and all the people ran out to 
meet and to hail the Tyrant !—Every 
blessing is promised by the renovated 
Emperor ; he is called upon to guarantee 
all liberal principles, individual liberty, 
equality of rights, liberty of the press, 
and abolition of censorship, liberty of re- 
ligious opinion, voting of taxes and laws 
by the Representatives of the People’ le- 
gally chosen, national property of all de= 

iptions, independence and irremova- 


—_ 
‘bility of tribunals, and the responsibility 


of ministers—all this, they say, he has 
promised to do; and the epoch of super- 
Jative happiness, the coronation of the 
Heir to the Crowa, is announced for the 
month of May. 

At the same levee, the different Bodies 
of the State were presented to Buona- 
parte; and addressed him on the: occa- 
sion in Janguage expressive of the strongest 
attachment and admiration. [Only a 
week or two before, assurances equally 
fervent and respectful were made in the 
same place to Louis XVIII.] The ans- 
wers of Buonaparte were replete with af. 
fected moderation and liberality. The 
following answer to the Council of State 
will serve as a specimen of the whole :— 
“ Princes are the first Citizens of the 
State. Their authority is more or less 
extensive, according to the interests of 
the nations they govern, Sovereignty it- 
self is only hereditary, because the inte- 
rests of the people require it—Beyond 
those principles, I know no legitimate 
authority, I have renounced the ideas of 
the Great Empire, eee) 
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I had been able to lay in a period of 15 
years. For the future, the prosperity 

and consolidation of the French Empire 
shall be the object of.all my thoughts,” 
The question is, what he considers as the 
imits of that Empire. } 

Buonaparte is said to have required of 
his Council of State, a conscription of 
600,000 men, and twenty-five millions 
sterling ; but the answer was, “‘ That the 
present disposition of the nation rendered 
x unsafe to venture to propose the sacri- 
fices. necessary to meet his Majesty’s 
wishes; and that they felt it to be their 
duty to recommend to his Maje-ty mea- 
sures of conciliation witb foreign powers ; 
since the happiness and freeiom of Fravce 
could only be secured by avoiding uune- 
cessary expenviture of the property aud 
populatiun of the empire.” 

Buonaparte has had recourse to an ex: 
pedient which he, doubtless, thinks will 
recommend him to the favour of the frieuds 
of humanity; and which, were we not well 
persuaded of his motives, we should our- 
selves be induced to commend: he has 
passed a Decree for the Immepiate ABo- 
LITION OF THE SLAve TraDe.—[ The object 
of this measure is, to cast an odium on 
Louis XVIII. who (by the advice of his 
Ministers) required five years to. be al- 
lowed for its abolition. Buonaparte (act- 
ing from himself only) orders it imme- 
diately to cease. Why not do this when 
he was before in power ?} 

Leiter to the Sovereigns of Europe. 
Paris, April 4, 1815. 

“Sire, my Brother— You have, no 
doubt, learnt in the course of the last 
month, my return to France, my entrance 
into Paris, and the departure of the fa- 
mily of the Bourbons. The true nature 
of these events mast now be made known 
to your Majesty. They are the results 
of an irresistible power, the resuits of the 
unanimous wishes of a great nation which 
knows its duties and its rights. The dy- 
nasty which force-had given to the Freuch 
people was not fitted for it: the Bourbons 
neither associated with the national senti- 
meuts nor manners—France has therefore 
separated herself from them: her voice 
called for a liberator : the hopes which in. 
daced me to make the greatest sacrifices 
for her, have been deceived: I came; and 
from the spot where I first set my foot, the 
love of my people bas borne me into the 
heart of my capital.—The first wish of my 
heart is, to repay so much affection by 
the maintenance of an hunovurable peace. 
The restoration of the Imperial Throne 
was necessary for the happiness of the 
French people. It is my sincerest desire to 
render it at the same time subservient to 
the maintenance of the repose of Europe, 
Enough of glory has shone by turns on 


the colours of the. Various nations, The 
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vicissitudes of fortune have often enough 
Oeccasioned great reverses, followed by 
great success.—A more brilliant arena is 
now open to Sovereigus, and | am the 
first to descend into it. After having 
presented to the world the. spectacle of 
great battles, it will be more delightful to 
know no other rivalship in fature, but that 
resulting from the advantages. of peace, 
and no other struggle but the sacred one 
of felicity for our peuple.—France nas 
been pleased to proclaim with candour 
this noble object of her unanimous wish, 
Jealous of her independence, the mvaria- 
ble principle of ber policy wil! be the 
most rigid respect for the independence of 
other naiious: if such then, as I trust they 
are, are the per-ona!l sentiments of your 
Majesty, general tranquillity is secured 
for a long time to come; and Justice, 
seated on the confines of the various 
States, will, of herself, be sufficient te 
guard the frontiers. Napobgon, 
The Treaty of Fovtainbleau (.ays Buo- 
naparte) has been violaved .by the A'lied 
Powers, and by the House of Bourbon, 
in what respects the Emperor Napoleon 
and his family, and in what respects the 
interests and the rights of the French na- 
tion. He produces eight inst to sup- 
port his accusation, of which the princi« 
pa! are the following :—“ 1. The Empress 
Maria Louisa and her son were to obtain 
passports, and an escort, to repair to the 
Emperor; but far from performing their 
promise, the husband and wife, father 
and .son, were separated under painful 
circumstances, when the firmest miud has 
oceasion to seek consolation and support 
in family and domestic affections. —3, The 
Duchies of Parma and Placentia were 
given in full property to Maria Louisa, 
for herself, her son, and their descendants. 
After a long refusal to put her in posses 
sion, the injustice was completed by a 
complete spoliation, under the illusory 
pretext of an exchange, without valua- 
tion, proposition, or sovereignty, and 
without her consent.—4. Eugene, the adopt. 
ed son of Napoleon, was to have obtained 
a suitable establishment out of France; 
but he has had nothing.—17. Napoleon was 
to have received twe millions, and his fa- 
thily 2,500,000 francs’ per annum. The 
French Government has constantly re- 
fused to discharge its engagements ; and 
Napoleon would have soon been obliged 
to disband his faiihful guards for want 
of the means of paying them, had he not 
found an honourable resource in the con- 
duct of some bankers and merchants of © 
Genoa and Italy, whe advanced twelve 
millions, which they had offesed to him.” 
Few persons doubted that Buonaparte, 
whatever pacific language he might think 
it pradent to hold, was strenuously, 
though secretly, on the alert, to pot his 
army 
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army on an effective footing: this is now 
found to be precisely the case. A De- 
cree, signed on the 28th ult. but not pub- 
lished till the 9th inst. contains his sum- 
mons to ali officers and soldiers who shall 
have quitted the army, for whatsoever 
reason (including of course the 150,000 
returned prisoners), to rejoin his standard; 
with a promise, that when the present 
peace “shall be consolidated,” those who 
Obey this decree shall be the first to re- 
ceive their dischacges.—The same decree 
directs the addition of a fifth battalion to 
every :egiment of infantry, and the for- 
mation of six regiments of tirailleurs and 
six of voltigeurs of the young Impevial 
Guard.—it is worthy of remark, that two 
days after these preparations for war, but 
while they were not yet announced, Cau- 
lincourt, bis Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
signed a circular addressed to the French 
Miuisters throughout Europe, informing 
them of the Emperor’s retura, and de- 
siring them to tell foreign Courts, ‘‘ that 
the Emperor bad nothing more at heart 
than the maintenance of peace ; that he 
had renounced the projects of grandeur 
which he might bave formerly conceived ; 
and that the system of his character, as well 
as the whole of the direction of the affairs of 
France, is entirely on another principie !” 
A Decree, dated at Lyons so far back 
as the 12th of March, but not published 
till April 11, grants an amnesty to all 
persons “ implicated i in calling in foreiga- 
érs in the year 1814," excepting thirteen 
persons, whose property is sequestrated, 
who are to be brought to trial, and who, 
in case of condemnation, are to suffer the 
penalties of the criminal code !—The fol- 
lowing are the names of the thirteen pro- 
scribed individuals:—Lyoch, Mayor of 
Bourdeaux; Baron Vitrolles, appointed 
Louis’s Commissiover in the Southern pro- 
Vinces, and detained under arrest by Count 
Deiaborde at Toulouse; Marmont, Duc 
de Ragusa ; Talleyrand, Prince de Bene- 
vent, now at Vienna; the Abbe de Mon- 
tesquiou, de la Roche Jacquelin, Alexis de 
Noailles, Sosthene de la Rochefoucault, 
Bourrienne, Bellart,Count de Bournonville, 
Comte de Jaucourt, & Duc de Dalberg. 
Buonaparte reviewed on the 9th inst. 
at Paris, twenty regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, recently arrived from Orleans 
and the ,left bank of the Loire. After the 
review the troops formed a circle around 
him ; when he addressed them in a speech, 
containing the following passage :—** Sol- 
diers! we do not wish to meddle in the 
affairs of other nations ; but woe to those 
who would meddle in ours! They would 
find upon our frontiers the heroes of Ma- 
rengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena—they 
would find there the whole people ; and if 
they have 600,000 men, we have two mil- 
lions.” / ; 
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Almost all the Marshals have submitted 
to B rte,—Augereau has published 
an Address, teeming with the most faisome 
and disgusting praise of the very man 
whom, about eleven months ago, he did not 
hesitate to call a coward, and unworthy to 
reign over a brave peopie,—The perfidy of 
Ney was without parailel. On the news 
of Buonaparte’s landing, he said to the 
King :—*‘ I betieve | may promise your 
Majesty that I will bring the scoundrel iq 
an iron cage to Paris.” On which the 
King embraced Ney, who, affecting the 
utmost transport, and drawing bis sword 
haf way out of the scabbard, exclaimed, 
* Your Majesty may rely entirely on me: 
I will bring him, dead or alive.” 

It 1s rather curious, that Ney, who is 
now so convinced ihat the restoration of 
Buonaparte is necessary to the happiness 
and freedom of France, and who is the 
first Marshal that has recorded his attache 
ment to bim, was the first Marshal who, in 
April last, was convinced that the retura 
of the Bourbons, and the evtire abdica- 
tion of Buonaparte, was the wish of the 
nation. 

Massena, who had published a Pro- 
clamation to the Marseillois, which con- 
cluded thus;—“ I have sworn fidelity to 
our lawful King; I will never deviate irom 
the path of honour; I am ready to shed 
every drap of my blood in the defence of 
his throne;” has since issued a report, 
dated Toulon, April 14, in which he pro- 
fesses the greatest devotion to the interest 
of Napoleon ; and declares, that he very 
early adep'ed every expedient to sustain 
his authority, but was couateracted by the 
Duke of Anguuleme, who wished to take 
the command of the troops at Toulon, and 
told him it was his intention to give that 
port as a deposit to the English, who would 
in return furnish the King of France with 
money. He then details ail the steps that 
he took to frustrate the designs of the 
Duke; one of which was, to appoint Ad- 
miral Gantheaume tc the command of tbe 
fleet at Toulon.—What a picture of de- 
rete and perjury does France now ex- 
hibit 

The income of the Marshals under Buo- 
naparte, accompanied with all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of war, was up- 
ward of 35,000/. sterlmg a year. Their 
income under the pacific Louis did not 
exceed 9000/. 

As one source of strength, Buonaparte 
labours to revive the old republican spirit. 
Merlin (of Douay), the old Conventions 
alist, is taken from the shelf on which he 
has been left so long to slumber, and is 
appointed Minister of Justice. Lucien 
Buonaparte (Napoleon’s brother), the 
President of the Council of Five Hundred 
on bis return frem Egypt, after years of 
— as a stauneh republican, pd 
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not to be diverted frem his priaciples, has 
started up, as it were, from the dead, and 
is once more déstined to act an important 
part on the political stage in France. His 
character, as an inflexible Republican, 
Buonaparte expects will serve him among 
alt the old friends of liberty in France ; 
and therefore he is appointed Minister of 
the mterior, in the room of Carnot, 
‘who is to be Minister of War, a depart- 
ment for which he is eminently qualified. 

A Narrative of Events relative to the 
Royal Family of France, which occurred 
from the time of Buonaparte’s landing to 
the departure of the King of France from 
the French territory, has been published 
from authority. It communicates but lit- 
the information beyond what the publick 
has already been acquainted with. One 
interesting fact, however, is developed, so 
honourable to the character of Marshal 
Miortier, that it ought not to be omitted. 
It ie this :—“ After Louis XVIII. had ar- 
Bived at Ostend, he learned from the Duke 
of Orleans, that an order for arresting 
bim and all the Princes had reached Mar- 
shal Mortier. An officer of the staff, the 
bearer of a dispatch from Marshal Da- 
¥voust, containing the same order, arrived 
afterwards at Lille. The King had then 
Jeft that place; and Mortier made such 
a@trangements, that nothing transpired on 
that subject until after the departure 6f 
the Duke of Orleans.” 

Marmont, in a long justification, proves 
that he did no! act treacherously towards 
Buenaparte, after the capture of Paris ; 
gnd that the tyrant would afterwards have 
attacked and sacrificed the capital, if in 
his power. 

GERMANY. 

kt is stated from Vienna, that 40 French- 
men in disguise, made an attempt in the 
might of the 19th ult. to carry into effect 
@ plot for seizing the young Napoleon, 
and carrying bim off to France. A Count 
Montesquiou was at the head of the plot, 
and even a secretary of Talleyrand’s was 
im the number of the conspirators. It was 
ascertained, that relays of horses had 
been ordered from Vienna to the Rhine. 
‘The Archduchess Maria Louisa and her 
son were immediately removed from Scho- 
enbrunne to the Imperial Palace. While 
this stratagem argues-a conviction on the 
mind of Buonaparte, that he could not se- 
core his favourite object by more direct 
wed more certain meahs, the affair, espe- 
eially in the arrangement which followed 
it, evinces the most decided hostility of 
the Emperor of Austria to the political de- 
signs of Buonaparte. 

The Princess Borghese (Pauline) passed 
through the suburbs of Vienna, with 
her mother, and Monsieur and Madame 
Baceciochi (Elise), going to a fortress 
im the frontiers of Hungary. They had 

~@ mumerous suite, with eight carriages, 
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and were not allowed to pags the night ex- 
cept in places where there was a strong 
garrison. Among their suite is Marquis 
Lucchesini (the father). General Lapi, 
and all the rest of Buonaparte’s people 
that were found at Porto Ferrajo, are also | 
conveyed to Hungary. This measure, 
necessarily so offensive to the personal 
feelings of Buonaparte, adds another 
proof of the spirit with which Austria eu 
ters into the war against him, 

The Emperor of Austria has issued ay 
Edict for raising a loan at Vienna of 60 
millions of florins ; events that have lately 
occurred rendering it necessary for his 
Majesty to make new exertions, beyond 
the ordinary resources of his States. For 
the payment of the interest and principal 
of this loan, besides the collective revenue, 
the produce of the salt-mines of Gallicia 
is to be given as a security ; and a sinking 
fund is to be established for the liquida- 
tion of the whole. 

Marshal Blucher is arrived at Luxem- 
burg, which is to be the grand Prussian 
head-quarters. 

The Allies have caused it to be notified, 
that, under the existing circumstances, the 
neutrality of Switzerland cannot be re- 
spected, and that they expect the co-ope- 
ration of the Swiss in the present war. 

A Decraration or War has been pub- 
lished by Austria against Murat; in 
which this assertor of the Independence of 
Italy is charged with having proposed to 
partition that country between him and 
Austria, and is represented as a double- 
dealer, as full of duplicity, and as little to 
be relied upon, as Buonaparte himself. 
This article was published at Vienna on 
the 12th, which is subsequent to a propa- 
sition for an accommodation, made to the 
Austrian Cabinet by the Neapolitan Mi- 
nisters. It is, therefore, to be considered 
as a final and decisive Declaration of War 
against Murat. 

We have also a Procramation of the 
Kinc of Prussia, announcing the com- 
mencement of the war for the overthrow 
of Buonaparte, and summoning the Prus- 
sian armies to the field. Itsays: “A 
perfidious conspiracy has brought back to 
France the man, who, for ten years toge- 
ther, brought down upon the world unut- 
terable miseries. The people, confounded, 
have not been able to oppose his armed 
adherents. Though he himself, while still 
at the head of a considerable armed force, 
declared his abdication to be a voluntary 
sacrifice to the happiness and repose of 
France, he now regards this, like every 
other convention, as nothing. He is at 
the head of perjured soldiers, who desire 
to reader war eternal.” 

ITALY. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
Pope and the Queen of Etruria are both 
seeking shelter under British a 
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The latter arrived at Genoa, where a Bri- 
tish force .is stationed, on the 30th ult. ; 
and the former had reached Leghorn, on 
his way thither, on the 29th. Murat had 
certainly not entered Milan on the 2d inst. ; 
though a Vienna article, of the Sth instant, 
says he has thrown off the mask, and that 
blood has flowed. 
AFRICA. 

There has been another revolution at 
Tunis. The old Bey, Sidi Ottomanns, was 
assassinated on the 20th of January by 
his cousin, Sidi Mahmoud Flassen, who 
had long enjoyed his confidence and fa- 
vour. The two sons of the unfortunate 
old Bey, who were in the apartments of 
their wives at the t of the 
nation of their father, fled, but were over- 
tcken and dragged into the presence of 
Sidi Mahmoud, who instantly caused 
their heads to be struck off. He was:thea 
recognised as absolute chief of the Re- 
gency. Jussuf Roggia, his minister, com- 
menced his functions with causing Ma- 
riano Stinka, who enjoyed great favour 
under the old government, to be impaled, 
and the Renegado Mabmet to be strangled. 
The latter had formed a conspiracy against 
the new Bey. 





AMERICA. 

Dispatches from Sir Alex. Cochrane 
have announced a successful attack made 
by the troops under Major-gen. Sir John 
Lambert, on the 1ith of Feb. on Fort Mo- 
bile, situate in West Florida, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, Our loss was about 30 men. 
Soon after it was taken, intelligence was 
received of the Peace . between the two 
countries. The forces were consequently 
withdrawn, and sailed for the Havannah, 

whence they will return to Europe. 
"Mr. Madison, it is said, has signified a 
wish to resign the Presidency of the United 
States. 





COUNTRY NEWs. 

March 27. The Alexander country 
ship, from Bombay, was driven on shore 
in the course of the night, close by the 
village of Wyke, near Portland. All on 
board unhappily perished, with the excep- 
tion of four lascars and a woman, By 
the Bombay Courier, of the 22d of October, 
it appears that the ship Alexander, Capt. 
Ugie, sailed thence for London, with 
the following persons on board as passen- 
gers: Mrs. Auldjo; Dr. and Mrs. Dun- 
’ bar; Miss Toriano, Major Ramsay ; Capt. 
Campbell, of his Majesty’s 47th regiment ; 
Lieut. and Mrs. Deverel, of his Majesty’s 
47th regiment ; Lieut. Wade; Lieut. Ba- 
ker; Lieut. Bennet; Lieut. Godby.— 
Children: Charlotte Elphinstone; John 
Elphinstone ; Wm. Richard Russell; Ed- 
mond Deverel ; Lydia Deverel ; Frances 
Deverel. —Thomas Mathews, invalid from 
the artillery. ° 


Foreign Occurrences.—Country News. 


April 9, Last week, owing to an extraor- 
dinary high tide, the Severn in the neighe 
bourhood of Gloucester, overflowed its banks. 
The embankment lately formed on a part 
of Col. Berkeley’s estate at Slim Bridge, 
called the New Ground, was forced down; 
and 60 sheep and lambs were drowned, 
io the tything of Berwick and Northwick, 
adjoining the New Passage, a long extent 
of sea wall was thrown down. Dart, the 
boatman, at the New Passage, and his 
daughter, escaped only by climbing to 
the top of a tree, from which be saw his 
dwelling house and premises swept com- 
pletely away. 

From among the many excellent and 
beautiful designs presented by different 
artists for the monument to be erected at 
Yarmouth, to the memory of the late 
Lord Nelson, that of an Athenian Dorie 
Column, by Mr. W. Wilkins, has bee 
selected.—Mr. W.’s correct and classicaf 
taste is particularly exhibited in the erec- 
tion of Downing college, Cambridge. This 
gentleman is the author of that splendid 
work intituled *‘ Magna Grecia.” 

It appears from “‘ the Report of the 
Proceedings of Earl Nelson’s Trustees,” 
dated the 18th inst, that they have at 
tength, by their Agent, Mr. Litchfield, 
entered into an agreement for the purs 
chase of an Estate, Mansion-house, and 
Park, at Standlynck, Wilts, the property 
of the late H. Dawkins, esq. comprising the 
manor of Standlynch, the extra-parochial 
hamlet of that name, a large and respect+ 
able mansion-house and offices, nearly 1900 
acres of land, of which about 1290 acres 
are freehold, 515 copyhoid of inheritance, 
subject to certain small fines, and 93acres, 
copyhold, for lives, with a fishery in the 
River Avon, and a water cora-mill, and 
the right of appointing the Curate of 
Standlynch. The whole of the land-tax, 
with a very small exception, is redeemed. 
The price which the trustees have agreed 
to give for this estate, including the tim- 
ber, which is considerable, is 93,4501. ; 
and it has been reported to them by their 
architect, who surveyed the buildings, that 
about 3000/, will be wanted for repairs. 
The trustees being aware that they could 

not be warranted in entering into an agree- 
ment for the paymeat of any purchase 
money beyond the amount of the grant of 
90,000/. thought it necessary, before they 
authorized their Agent to enter into the 
negociation, to require from Earl Nelson, 
with whose approbation and concurrence 
the negociation was entered upon, an un- 
dertaking that he would, in the hope that 
Parliament might think proper to make 
good the same, pay the excess of price 
beyond the sum of 87,000/. ; a — 

the estate equivalent in value being, in 
case no such grant shall be made, con- 
veyed to his Lordship as his private pro- 
perty 5 
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perty; by wttich © aprahigement, SQ002. 
would Be cée apart Vor ~the® irs, ac- 
ia: to the esumate. 


“DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“© Windsor — April 1.’ — His Ma- 

jesty has possed she Tast month in an uni- 

ngiateortr nasuihicy bt b» thie Majesty’s 

dice te unaltéred”’ 
’ March. 3. 

’ A dreadful fire broke out at four o'clock 
this morning, iv Mpc id court, 
Strand, which entjrel destroyed the 
Printiug-office of Mr. Clowes, with all the 
materials, and as.umber of valuable works. 
The contracted situation, and the intea- 
sity of the flames, at one time occasioned 
the most seriou; alarm; nor was it but by 
the most assidyuus exertions that Nor- 
thumberland house was preserved; the 
Stables of which were, at one time, on fire, 
The next bouse only. h wever, was con- 
sumed ; and two others, om the opposite 
side, much damaged. 

Monday, March 27. 

This day, according to apnual custom, 
the children of Christ’s ana_ Bridewell 

ospiials, followed by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Siherfis, City - Officers, and 
their Ladies, proceeded t» Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, where the state of the 
City Hospials. was read; and the Spital 
Sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Oxford. Afier Divine Service, his Lord- 
ship and the Members of the Corporation 
returned to the Mansiév-bouse, to a most 
sumptuous dinner; aod though the com- 
pany had not to boast of any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, except the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, yet it was honvured with the pre- 
sence of several distinguished personages. 
The, Bishop of Oxford, Lords Kinnoul and 
Lynedock, and the Dean of Winchester, 
were placed near his Lordship ; and after 
dinner Lord Lynedock (Gen, Graham) 
was presented with the freedom of the 
City aod an elegant, Sword, voved him by 
the Corporation ; accompanied with an 
energetic speech by the-Chamberlain, to 
which the gallant Officer made a suitable 
reply. On the health of Lord Nugent be- 
ing drauk, bis Lordship complimented the 
Lord Mayor on the peace and quiet which 
had been preserved in the city, while other 
parts of the metropolis had been dis- 
tracted by riot: and proposed the health 
ofthe Lord Mayor, united with the Magis- 
‘tracy of the City of London. The Lord 
Mayor returned whanks in an appropriate 
speech; coxnplained of his being misun- 
derstogd.or misrepresented— avowed his 
jnteotion of supporting, as far as he was 
able,-the interests ef his fellow-citizens 
Pg feliuw-subjects. throughout, the king- 
dom; but avoided pressing topics ofa po- 
litical nature at a meeting intended for 
eonvivial purposes. Mr. Baring’s health 
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was drank ‘with great applause. The en- 
tertarnmeht ‘cotitludéd- by’ a ball. 
TRitrsdity, March 30. ° 


The young Gentlemen educating at St. 
Paul’s School, to’ ttirice_ their respect for 
the’Rev. Dr. Roberts, “who latel ed 
the situation of High rafter re 
ing it for upwards of 45 years preséated 
to him asa mark of their grateful esteem, 
an’ elegant: sifver Vase, inscribed ‘with 
sditable*and ‘appropriate devices aird in- 
scriptions. The Sctiolars of the head class, 
with a deputation from edéh of the other 
classes, presented it to the venerable Mas- 
ter at his house at Kensington ; when’Mr. 
H. Hastings; the senior Scholar, delivered 
an affectionate and ‘animated address, in 
the ‘name of Sthool ; to which Dr. R. 
returned an answer expressive of his feel- 
ings, exhorting his young friends to perse- 
Verance in’ their classical pursuits, and 
expressing his conviction that the young 
gentlemen educated at St. Paul’s School 
would always prove an ornament to their 
country, and to mankind. Dr. Roberts 
afterwards entertained his young friends 


with a handsome collation. 


Thursday, April 13. 

The Annual Otations were this day de- 
livered by the Senjor ‘Scholars of St. Paul’s 
School, in the presence of a very hume- 
rous company, among whom were the 
Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, the Rev. Dr. Burney, and other 
distinguished persons. ‘The day com- 
menced with three orations in commemp- 
ration of the Founder: one in Geek 
iambics, by Mr. Hastings, the senior 
scholar; the second, by Mr. Goode, in 
Latin ; and the third, by Mr. Laue, in 
English verse The compositions were 
alike creditable to the taste and feelings 
of the Scholars and the High Master. 
After dwelling with appropriate eul ry on 
the character of Dean Colet,, and his Ma 
most unparalleled munificence, the well- 
earned tribute of respect was gratefully 
offered to the. late Hig Master, the Rev. 
Dr. Roberts, whose presence on this oc- 
casion gave additional integest to the day: 


these allusions, it j is capes ty to.add, 
were teceived with | ed fpblanse. 
Two’ Poems were't phe ed; A ag in 





Latin, . by, Mr. Ouivant "the other, in 
English, by Mr, Mawe; to ‘each “f whom 
a valuable prize of books was_presenied 
by the Rev. Dr. Sleath Reci itat atipts from 
Greek, Latin, 0n8. “Engl, authots, by 
Messrs. Steele, Walsh, Goode, 
Cathcart, Bockicn. p+ 34 and Hastings, 
concluded the glassic -cniertainmeat. 
Burlington-House has , been. sold 
diction for 75,200. The purchaser ‘is 
supposed to be a-Nobleman, who means 
to make this princely mMasion, his own re- 
sidence, without any, alteration i in us pre- 
sent maguificent order or structure. 


THEA- 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. Rev. J. Cumming, M. ary mo | Col- 
Davay-Laxs Tuzatee Cambridge, Professor of . 

March 29. The » Gaus Guest ; vice Dr. Tennant, deceased. 
Rev. James Metcalf, of Appleby, Mas- 
Covant-Gaanax THeatre. ter of Kirkby Stephen Free Grammar 


March 21. Zembuca, or, the Net-maker 
and his Wife ; a Melo-Dramatic Romance, 
formed on an Eastern tale. The music 
by Mr. Ware. 

March 31. Love in Limbo; a Farce. 

April 1. The Noble Outlaw ; an Opera. 


Gazette Promotions, 

Whitehall, April 1. Earl of Clancarty 
(one of his Majesty’s P. jaries at 
Vienna), a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath: 

Howard Aso esq. (Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the of Royal Engiaeers) 
a Baronet of the United Kingdom. 

April I, The woder-mentioned Knights 
Commanders of the Bath to be Knights 
Grand Crosses: Lieut.-gen. Hon. Sir 
John Abercromby, vice Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Jobn Stuart (Count of Maida), deceased ; 
Major-gen. Hon. Sir Charles Colville, vice 
Major-gen. Hon. Sir E. M. Pakenham, dec. 

The following Officers to be Knights 
Commanders: Lieut.-gen. Moore Disney, 
vice Lieut.-general Hon, Sir John Aber- 
cromby ; Major-gen. William Inglis, vice 
Major-gen. Sir Samuel Gibbs, deceased ; 
Major-gen. James Lyon, vice Major-gea. 
Hon, Sir Charles Colville. 

The following Officers in the service of 
the East India Company to be Knights 
Commanders, viz.: Lieut.-gen. John 
Macdonald; Major-generals Robt. Blair, 
George Wood, Hector Maclean, Thomas 
Dallas, John Chalmers, John Horsford, 
Henry White, Gabric! Martindale, George 
Sackville Browne, George Holmes, and 
David Ochterlony ; Cols. Sir J. Malcolm, 
Augustus Floyer, and Robert Barclay, 

April 8. Major.gen, Sir G. T. Waiker, 
Lieut.-Goverror of the Isiand of Grenada, 
vice Sir J. Stuart, deceased. 








Civit Promotions. 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay (East Ind& Direc- 
tor), Marshal of the Admiralty, vice Mr. 
Robert 


Thornton. 

March 18. Thos. Dunbar, esq. M. A. 
of Brazenose » Oxford, Keeper of 
Ashmolean Museum, vice yy resigned. 

Rev. Francis M. A. Fellow of 
Merton College, and im Rich. Stephens, 
M.A. Fellow of Brazenose College, Ox- 
ford, Proctors.—Rev. John Radcliffe, 
M.A. Vice-Principal of St. Mary-Hail, 
Rev. Thos. Dunbar, M. A. of Brazenose 
College, Rev. Arthur Matthews, M. A. 
Fellow of Brazenose College, Rev. Chas. 
Rose, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Pro-proctors. 

Rev. Evan Davies, Masterof Dorchester 
Free Grammar School, 

Gent. Mac. April, 1815, 


School with the Curacy of Soulby. 


EccresiasTicat PrererMents. 

Rev. H. D. Roundell, Fringford R. 
Oxon. vice Greenhill, deceased. 

Rev. Johu Fox, Barton Milis R. Suffolk, 
vice Dove, deceased. 

Rev. James Rudge, M.A. F. R. S. Lec- 
turer of Limehouse, Sunday Evening Lec- 
turer of St. Lawrence Jewry. 

Rev. H. Hoper, M.A. Hangleton R, 
Suffolk, and Portslade V. 

Rev. Henry Gauntlett, Olney V. Bucks. 

Rev. D. Evans, B.A. Chaplain of the 
Royal Hospital at Haslar, Simonbourn R. 
near Hexham, Northumberland. — The 
offspring minor Rectories adjacent of 
500/. a year each, conferred ou Rev. J, 
Davis, now Curate of Catherington, Rev. 
E. Holliday, Rev, W. Salter, Rev. W. 
Evans, and Rev. W. Jones, Chapiains in 
the Royal Navy. 

Rev, Thomas Green, Hawkhurst Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Kent. 

Rev. Edward Robt. Raynes, Archdea- 
conry of Lewes, vice Rev. M. D’Oyly, res. 

Rev. Charles Taylor (bead-master of 
the College school, Heretord) Long Sian- 
ton V. Salop. 

Rev, Jobu Lowe, jun. Ardiey R. Oxon. 

Rev. R. Fawcett, M. A. Curate of Arm- 
ley, Leeds R. 

Rev. Jobn Hume Spry, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Bampton Lecturer. 

Rev. T. H. Gawthrop, B. D, Marston 
Morteyne R. co. Bedford. 

Rev. John Hudson, M. A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Kendal V. Westmoreland. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Burney, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Deptford, Cliffe R. Keut. 

Rev. John Knight, Petrockstow R. Dev, 

Rev. 5S. R. Drummond, Swarreion R. 
Hants. 


Rev. Frederick R. Barker, Little Bar- 
rington V. Gloucestershire. 
DisrensaTion. 
Rev. Wm. Casson, A. M. Thrussington 
V. with Norton juxta Twycross R. both 
co. Leicester. 








BIRTHS. 

March 13. In Dubiim, the wife of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, a dau.—15. lo Ca- 
dvugan-place, the lady of Major Baron 
Lioseogen, a dau.—22, At Oak-bill, 
Herts, the lady of Sir Simon Clarke, bart. 
a dau.—At Shiplake-bouse, Oxon. the 
wife of James H. Byles, esq. a dau, — 
24. The wife of S. H. Whalley, esq. of the 
Priory, Bury St. Edmund’s, a dav.— 

27. 








Countess of Li 
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97. In Portland-place, the wife of Wm. 
Curtis, esq. a son.— The wife of the late 
John Baker, esq. of Waresley-house, co. 
Worc. & dau. ‘and heiréss.—29. At River- 
head, Kent, the wife of Hon. and Rev, J. 
Evelyn Boscawen, a dau. 

Lately.—'n Upper Harley-sireet, the 
lady of Sir C. Colville, a son.—At Bromp- 
ton, the lady of Sir Geo. Cayley, a dau. — 
The wife of Capt. Manby, R. N. a dau.— 
At Ashley Park, Surrey, the lady of Sir 
H, Fletcher, a son.—At Winchester, Lady 
Mary Long, a dau. —The wife of Adm. 
Young, of Barion-End house, Gioucester- 
shire, a dau.— At Weymoath, the tady 
of Sir W. W. Yea, bart. a dau.—A’* Sheer- 
ness, the lady of Rear-adm. Sir C. Rowley, 
a dau.—At Courteenhall, the lady of Sir 
Wm. Wake, bart. a dau. — At Lincolo, 
the wife of Rev. G, T. Pretyman, a dau, 
—At Greenwood lodge, Wicklow, the wife 
‘of Flon. Matthew Plunkett, a dau. — The 
wife of E Thornton, esq. ‘English Envoy 
at Stockholm, a son, 

April. In Stratford place, the Duchess 
of St. Alban’s, a son and heir.—10. At the 
British Museum, Mrs. H., Ellis, a son. — 
At Arbuthnott-house, Viscountess Ar- 
buthnot', a dau.—13, In St. James’s- 
place, the wife of James Colquhoun, esq. 
a dau.—20, Rt. Hon. Lady G. Beresford, 
a dau.—In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, the wife of Thos, Cadell, esq. 
a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 

1814, Dee. 26. At Quebec, Lieut.-col. 
Smelt, 103d regiment, to Miss Robinson, 
daughter of Commissary-gen. Robinson, 

1815, Feb. 10. At Palermo, Lieut.-gen. 
R. Henry M‘Farlane, to Maria Gertrude, 
eldest dau. of G. Heary Vankemper, esq. 
Captain in the Dutch Navy and Consul of 
the Netherlands at Tripoli. 

March 1. Col. Alexander Hind, Bengal 
Artillery, to Mrs. Thornton, widow of 
Major Thornton, same establishment. 

10 At Ematrus Church, co. Monaghan, 
Lord Cremorne, to Anne, third daughter 
of John Whaley, esq. by Lady Anue, eld- 
est dau. of Jobo first Ear! of Clanwiliiam. 

13. At Edmburgh, P. Hay, esq. to 
Elizabeth Wellwood, only child of the late 
Brigadier-gen. French. 

15. Rev. Dr. J. F. Bond, Dean of Ross, 
to Miss Croker, sister to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. 

H. Warren, esq. of Great Bromley 
Lodge, Colchester, to Miss Maria Bur- 
-rows, of Scarbro’ Castle, Surrey. 

18, A. Norder, esq. nephew to the 
verpool, to Miss Hobart, 


. piece to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
20. At Kensington, James Boggis, esq. 
-Major in the .West Essex regiment, to 
: Mary Cecilia, second daughter of Edward 
-Stephensop, esq. of Queen-square, and 
. Farley ball, Berks. 





Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons, 
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27. Mr. Vernon, eldest son of the Arch- 
bishop of Youk; to Lady Eliz. Bingham, 
eliest daughter of the Earl of Lucan. 

C. H. Barrett, esq. late Major.im the 
lith Light Dragouns, to Miss Charlotte 
Villebois, of Feitham-place. ' 

28. At Brighton, Lieut.-col. Down 
man, Royal Horse Artillery, to the only 
daughier of J. Marsh, esq. late Chairman 
of the Victualling-Board. 

29. Jn the iste of Wight, W. W. An- 
wyl, esq. M. D. of Oswestry, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. M:. Jus- 
tice Grose, of Priory. 

30, John Gottlieb Anthony, esq. of Ko- 
nigsberg, to Betty Maria, second daughter 
of Francis Henry Tyler, esq. of Bediord- 
street, Bedford-square, and niece tv Lord 
Te ynham. 

Major Cator, Royal Horse Artillery. to 
Miss Farnaby, only daughter of the late 
Sir Jobn Farnaby, bart, of Wickham 
Court, Kent, 

At Bath, C. H. Van Baerle, esq. of De- 
merara, ‘o Miss Anna Margareua Caro- 
line Torte, of Suydai} Hali, York. 

Lately. Lord Edward O’Brien, to the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Methuen, of 
Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Rev. R. Boodie, reetor of Radstock, 
Somerset, to Mary, eldesi daughter of E. 
Boodle, esq. 

Rev. W, Pulling, B. A. Master of Chud- 
leigh Grammar School, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Rev. K. Reihtan, M.A, 
rector of Hemiagsby, co. Lincoln. 

James Farrer. esq. Lieut.-col. 31st foot, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of W. Helyar, 
esq. of Cuker-cour!, Somerset. 

At Teignmouth, Capi. R. Wiihams, RN, 
to the eldest dau. of Wm. Whitmore, 
esa. of Dudmaston, Salop. 

At Bruxeiles, by special licence, Lieut. - 
col. Sir G, H. Berkeley, to Miss Sutton, eld- 
est daughter of Lady sutton, of Molesey- 
house, Surrey. 

April 3. Capt. Thos. Bligh, Colds'ream 
Guards, to Helen, third daughter of Thos. 
Patterfon, esq. of Upper Seymou street, 

4. At Great Saxham, Soff.'k. Edward 
Harman, esq. of Clay Hill, Middlesex, to 
Maiyanne, therd daughter of Thomas 
Mills, e-q. of Great Saxham Hall. 

12. Rev. Thomas Miils. third son of 
Thos. Mills, esq. of Great Saxham Hall, 
Suffolk, to Anne, second daughter of Na- 
thaniel Barnardiston, esq of the Ryes 


» Lodge, near Sudbury. 


16. Mr.J. Willis, of East-gate, ‘Ro- 
chester, to-Miss S. A. Brayfield, of Cam- 
den House, Peckham. 

20. C. Marett, esq. of Southampton, to 
Miss Frances Rouse, youngest daughter of 
the late Benjamin Rouse; esq, of New 
Bridge-street. 

Mr. Thomas Griffin, of Rotterdam, to 
Miss Lydia Field, of Brixton Rise: 

MEMOIR 
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MEMOIR or toe Rev. JOHN HEY, D. D. 


Died, March 17, John Hey, D. D. ; aged 
80. He was born iv July 1734, , In 1751 
he was admitted of Catharine Hall iu the 
University of Cambridge ; and he conti- 
nued a Member of that College till 1758, 
when be removed to a Fellowship ia Sid- 
ney ; of which College he continued a 
Member till he quitted the University in 
1795. He took the following degrees: 
B. A, in January 1755, of Catherine 
Hail; M. A. in 1758, of Sidney; B.D. 
in 1765; D. D. in 1780. But in 1775 he 
performed his exercise for his Doctor’s 
degree: in which he gave an instance of 
that mode of disputation which is not 
usual, and is called a Public Act. He 
was a Tutor of Sidney College from 1760 
to 1779 ; and was one of the Preachers of 
his Majesty’s Chapel at Whitehall. 

His Fellowship in Sidney became vacant 
by his accepting, from Lord Maynard, the 
Rectory of Passenham in Northampton- 
shire, near Stony Stratford. Not long 
afterwards he obtained the adjoining Rec- 
tory of Calverton, by exchange for a dis- 
tant living offered to him by the late Ear! 
of Clarendon, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. On these two livings he be- 
stowed. assiduous pastoral care: the small 
extent of the whole, and the thin popula- 
tion, enabling him to attend to every dis- 
tinct family in both parishes, From the 
time of his getting Passenham til! about 
five months before his death, bis ordinary 
residence was there; e& t the time 
which the duties of his Professorship re- 
quired him to spend at Cambridge. 

In 1780 he was elected the first Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity.. In 1785, and again in 1790, the 
Professorship became vacant, by the will 
of Mr. Norris, the founder: and he was, 
each time, re-elected, In 1795, he ceased 
to be Professor: bemg too old, by the 
will, to be re-elected, and having declined 
to vacate the Professorship, ine 1794, in 


order to be re-elected within the pre- 
scribed age. 

When Tator in Sidney College, he gave 
Lectures in Morality, which were attended 
by several persons voluotarily (amongst 
whom were the late Mr. Pit and other 
persons of rank), besides those pupils 
whose attendance was required. These 
Lectures have not been printed. His 
Lectures in Divinity are before the pub- 
lick ; having been printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1796 — 1798, and published 
in four volumes octavo, He also pub- 
lished seven Sermons, at different times ; 
and a Poem on the Redemption, which 
gained Seaton’s Prize in the University ia 
1765 ; and Discourses on the Malevolent 


Sentiments, in one volume, in 1801. And 
in 1811 he printed, without publishing, 
General Observations, on the Writings of 


St. Paul. 

In 1814 he divested hitaself of the whole 
of his ecclesiastical preferment: which 
was merely the two livings mentioned 
above; and he removed to London in 
October; having resigned Calverton at 
Lady-day, and Passenham on the 10th 
of October, From that time he continued 
in London to his death: growing feeble 
in body, till, without painful disease, he 
suok under that feebleness ; retaining to 
the last a soundness of mind, and giving, 
to every business that came before him, a 
remarkable degree of that persevering 
attention which had evidently been, with 
him, a matter of strict duty through a 
long course of years. Had a mitre been 
placed on his head (which was at least once, 
from good authority, understood to be 
highly probable), he appears likely to 
have discharged the duties imposed by it 
with the same steady and principled per- 
severance, — He is buried in the buryiog- 
ground of St. John’s Chapel, St. Jobn’s 
Wood, in the parish of Marybone: m 
which parish he died, 





MEMOIR or GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. F.R.S, F. S.A, 


April 10, died in Connaught p'ace, aged 
10, @. Bilis, esq. of Sunning-hill: by 
which event Society and Literature have 
been deprived of one of their ornaments, 
and his friends have lost a man peculiarly 
formeé to feel and to inspire the warmest 
sentiments of friendship. Perhaps ao man 
of his time better united the character of 
-a gentleman with that of a man of letters. 
It is soothing at least, and might be an 
useful exercise, if it were not a duty, to 
withdraw for a moment from ‘the storms 
‘whieh threaten the world, sad to human- 
ize our feelings by the contemplatien of 
the moral fruits of tranquillity and re- 
finement in his elegant talents and attain- 
ments, in his equally gentle and polished 
manners, and ia bis most amiable disposi- 


tion, These mild and refined qualities 
were. in him combined with spirit and 
pleasantry. One of his earliest attempts 
in literature was the share which he took 
in the celebrated series of political satires 
entitled, ‘‘ The Rolliad,” gnd *‘ Proba- 
tionary Odes,” &c. This is not mentioned 
to revive long-extinguished enmities, bat 
partly to introduce an anecdote which is 
an example of the generosity, or rather 
good sense, with which a great man. 
treats hostilities which arise merely from 
political. difference. Mr. Ellis was the 
writer of that severe, and (it need not now 
be concealed) very unjust invective against 
Mr. Pitt, in the second number ofthe 
Rolliad, which begins [sage.” 
“ Pert without fire, without experience 

He 
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He. afterwards changed his ical con- 
nexions 5. bot it was oot till after his retura 
from Lille, whither he had gone in 1797, 
with his friend Lord Malmesbury, that be 
became personally acquainted with Mr.. 
Pitt. At ‘the first interview, two men of 
wit, the friends of both, amused them- 
selves with allusions to the Rolliad, which, 
probably intended, visibly embar- 
Mr. Ellis. Mr, Pitt turned round, 
and with a smile said, in a manner full of 
grace and good-humour, 
“ Immo age, et & prima dic hospes origine 
nobis.” 
He instantly relieved* Mr. Ellis from his 
embarrassment ; and both were probably 
afterwards amused by the applications 
which the verses immediately following 
might have suggested, 
* Insidias, inquit, Danadm, castsque tuo- 
ram, 
Erroresque tuos.” 
To pardon merely political pleasantries, 
or even invectives, is an effort of placa- 
bility, which did not require so safe and 
unassailable a greatness as that of Mr. Pitt. 
* It is a folly,” says Mr. Addison, “for 
an eminent man to think of escaping cen- 
sure, aud a weakness to be affected by it. 
There is nv defence against reproach but 
obscurity.” Contempt is a lazy and 
laconic sentiment ; and they, as Swift 
somewhere says, who take much pains to 
shew how much they despise an opponent, 
prove clearly enough that he is not con- 
temptible. It was Mr. Ellis’s somewhat 
singular fortune to have been also engaged 
in snother collection of political pleasan- 
tries, “ The Anti-Jacobin,” with two col- 
leagues of brilliant talent, with whom he 
continued in affectionate friendship the 
rest of his life. In 1790 he published the 
first edition of the Specimens of our early 
Poetry, which, with the enlarged edition 
in’ 1801, and the Specimens of our early 
Romances, formed an important contribu- 
tion-towards that growing study of our an- 
tient literature, which has breathed a 
youthfal spirit isto English Poetry. These 
works justly gave him the titles of the 
Tressan, and St. Palaye,' of ee 
His Essays on the formation and 
of the English Language, ‘are models of 
abridgement, in which useful information 
is shortly and modestly communicated, 
without inaecuracy or obscurity on the 
ove hand, and without pretension or pe- 
dantry on the other. In the Abridgement 
of the old Romances, these prolix tales 
are rendered more amusing by a gentle 
sneer, which is ) constantly visible through 





* Others dug deeper for materials; but 
he alone gave vivacity to antiquities, and 
diffused those graces of literature and so- 
eiety, which were peculiarly his own, over 
the rudest remains of barbarism. 
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the serious narrative, and which enlivens 
the perusal without destroying the interest. 
In the Preface and Appendix to the Ta- 
bleaux of his friend Mr. Way, ‘are to be 
found some of the purest and most. classi- 
cal passages of Addisonian composition 
which this age has produced; Our'tho- 
dern writers have, indeed, rather aimed at 
strong effect, than cultivated assiduous 
elegance, and with two exceptions, one of 
which is very recent, we'scarcely reeollect 
any writers since’ Sir Wm. Blackstone, 
who have bestowed on their style those 
** patient touches of unwearied art,” by 
which the great literary artists of former 
times sought to preserve their writings 
from oblivion. — Mr. Ellis had been em- 
ployed for some time on a’ Life’ of the late 
Mr. Windham, which Py bo pererve to ac- 
company some works gentleman:— 
The latter years of his life were embittered 
by maladies, which his virtues, and the 
friendships which they stilt more than his 
talents had procured, happily enabled 
him to endure with cheerful patience. 
The most celebrated of his friends often 
left the Pursuits of ambition, and the en- 
joyments of society, to carry consolation 
to his sick-bed. Another of bis friends thus 
addressed him : 

** Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 

An unpedantic moral gay, 

Nor less the dullest theme bid Git 

On wings of unexpected ‘wit, 


In letters as in life eet 

Example honour’d a ; 

Dear Ellis! to the bard impart 

A lesson of thy magic art.” 

Marmion—Canto V. Introd.’ 

His mind, which had for a little time 
been clouded by his disease, shone out 
shortly before bis death, and he was ena- 
bled to make a dying declaration charac- 
teristic of him, that bis last earthly 
thoughts were on his friends, whose names 
he pronounced with affectionate prayers 
for their happiness. 


DEATHS. 

1814, RELL, when gallantly - endea- 
Dec. 16.~ vouring to board one of the 
American flotilla, with many more of his" 
brave companions, near New 
Thomas Warner Moore, midshipman of 
H. M. ship Seahorse, second son of the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, of Park-hill, co. Glou- 
cester, His excellent conduct had en- 
deaved bim to his Captain and all on 
board, who give this testimony to his merit, 
« that be is universally regretted, and had 
he lived he would have beén a credit to his 
friends and an ornament to his professioa 
and his country, in whese service he has 
thus honourably fallen.” He had served 
as midshipman nearly six years, during 





. which time he had been. in -several. re- 


markably severe engagements, 














“bee Charleston, South Carolina. 
a6. At Halifax,’ Lieut.- 


44th regiment. 

1815; Jan. 5, At the Cape of Gaod 
H 
late of the 21st; and heretofore of the 16th 
Dragoons.. His funeral was attended by 
Gen, Baird the Commandant of the gar- 
rison, Col. Pigot, and the other officers of 
the regiment, and most of the officers‘of 
the garrison. — He was the eldest som of 
Charles Bishop, -esq. “Hi M. procurator- 
general. 

On board the Ajax juaneport, (during 
his..passage from Jamaica - to join thé 
New Orieaas Expedition) Capt. (7, Cromp- 
ton, 40th regt. second son of G, 
esq. of Nanmonkton, co. York, 

Jan.", On ber passage to Jamaica, 
the wife of Wm. Rhodes James, esq.- of 
Spanish town, Jamaica. 

Jan. 8. Fell in action at New Orleans, 
Major J. A. Whitaker, 2ist foot, eldest 
son of the late. Rev. John Whitaker, of 
Pembury, Kent. j - 

Jan. 10. At Government -house, Tobago, 
his Excelency Governor Sir Ww. Young, 
bart. F.R.S. and P.S.A. He was born in 
1749; and succeeded his father Sir Wil- 
liam; in 1788, He married first, in 1777, 
Sarah, daughter of Chas, Laurence, esq. by 
whom he had issue, 1. William; 2. Brook- 
Henry ; 3. Charles; 4..Sarah; 5, Caro- 
line; and 6. George. Sir William mar- 
ried secondly; ia 1792, Barbara daughter 
of Richard Talbot, of Malahide Castle, 
Ireland, esq. by whom he bad no issue. 
He represented the borough of St. Mawes 
in four parliaments. 

Feb. 8. At Barbadoes, Capt. W. H. 
Powell, of the ship Nelson, of Bristol. 

Feb. 18. At Lisbon, in her 18th year, 
Caroline, eldest daughter of the late Ma- 
jor-gen. Jobn Smith. 

In the West Indies, Charles 


square, Mrs. Anna Maria Fitzgerard, re- 
lict of Major-gen. ‘Thomas Fitzgerard, 
mMeny years in the service of Portugal. 

In Weymovth-street, Portland-place, 
yay Sophia, only daughter of Mrs. 


Gen. Egerton. . 
March 3. Ia George-street, Hanover- 
aged 68, Mrs. ine Fordyce, 
of the late John yee, esq. of 
’ Ayton, co, Berwick, N.B. who died July 
1809. -She. was daughter of Sir Wm. 
Maxwell, bart. and sister to the late 
Duchess of . Her remains were 
' jmterred at Ayton. 

At Ealiog, in his 44tb year, reg 

Grieve, ‘esq. of Essex-street, Strand 


ope,) Charles Twisleton Bishop, > eaq:. 


- LL.D. Principat of New-Inn Hail, 


At W.. H. Thursby’s; esq. Shrewsbury, 
Mra. —aa of; ihe late Heary 


- Bevan, esq. 


Marek 4. ‘At Hampetead; in- her 75th 


' year, the wife ef Joba, Watts, esq... 


At Popplewicky ae 20, Charles 
Heneage Robiasen, of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, youngest son of Jas, Robinson,esq: 

March:5, At Worting, near Basing- 
stoke, Rev, Charles Biackstone, M. a4. 
fellow of Winchester college, and rector 
of Worting. He was the youngest sen of 
the late Judge Sir William Blacksione, 
kot. and brother of J.- Blackstone, esq. 


At. Eden Hall, Cumberlend, Julia, 
daughter of the late Sir-J. Cy Musgrare, 
luitr' eaty clttns o6 therguantas Ste-PUiip 


- Masgrave, bart. 


- At Nice, Sir Stephen-Richard Glynne, 
bart. of Hawarden Castle, Chester. He 
was born in May 1780, and immediately 
became Baronet, being 
only child of the Rev. Sir Stephen Glyone. 
He married -April. 11, 1806,.‘the: Hon. 
Mary: Neville, third ‘dauguer of Lord 
Braybrooke. 
March. ‘At Shirley-house, near Seuth- 
pton, aged 24, Caroline, 
daughter of Sir Charles 5 


the American trade from that port to 
New York. 
Edw. Rowland, esq. of Garthen, late 
high sheriff for 4he couaty.of Denbigh, , 
March 7. At Qandile, ¢o.; Northampton, 
aged: 75, Mrs. Johmson, relict of the late 


At Vienna, the Prince of Aremberg. 


Ridiog a spirited horse be knocked dows . 


a woman, and with difficulty succeeded in 
stopping his horse to ahght, Finding she 
was pot seriousty hurt, he again mounted 
his horse, which appeared tranquil, but 
shortly after reared, aad threw his rider. 
He was conveyed im a lifeless state to his 
brother-in-law’s, Prince Sebwartzenberg.». 
It is remarkable that the father of this 


liged to banish himseif in consequence of 
a duel, in which he killed his adversary ; 
and fivally, his sister perished in the fire 
at Paris. 


March 10. On Ci , aged 
56,.Wm. Mercer, esq. of Basinghall-street. 

Aged 42, Planpin Peter Salter, esq. of 
Lambeth 


Aged.67,.W. Buckley, gent. of Thore- 
ton, co. Leieester. 
March 
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Dec. 18 At New: York, Harry Grant, - 


and | 


youngest - 
bart, » 
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. March 11. In London, immediately on 
her. arrival from the Netherlauds, in her 
6th year, Juliana, wife of Lieut. James 
Markland, 33d regt. eldest daughter of 
the late Sir E. Nightingale, bart. of Knees- 
worth Hall, co, Cambridge. 

. March 12, At samuel Vines’, esq, 
Upper Gower-sireet, in his 40th year, 
Jahn Poole, esq. of Teddington, Middlesex, 
and Carshalton, Surrey. 

In Finsbury-square, Edmond Stack, esq, 

At Barnard’s lan, aged 80, Robert Ar- 
thur, esq. 

_ In Carmarthen-street, in his 56th year, 
John Mair, esq, late of Calcuita. 

In Sloane sireet, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Gruber, relict of the late — Gruber, esq. 

At_ her elder daughter’s, Guilsborougb, 
eo. Northampton, in her $5ih year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ryland, widow of the late Rev. 
J. Ryland, M. A. of Enfield. 

At Haverfordwest, in his 75th year, 
Lewis Matthias, esq. late of Langwarren 
House, co. Pembroke. 

In Cork, Major Purcell, 32d regiment. 

March 13. At Wells, co. Somerset, 
Lady Wolff, relict of the late Sir Jacob 
Wolff, bart. daughter of the Right Hon. 
Edw, Weston, late of Sowerby Hall, co. 
Lincoln, some time Secretary. of State in 
Ireland, and grand-daughter of Dr. 
Stephea Weston, late Bishop of Exeter. 

At her sister’s, Galway, Hoo, Mrs. Se- 
grave, relict of J. Segrave, esq. of Cafragh, 
co. Dublin, daughter of William Lord 
Riverston. 

March 14. a Upper Jobn-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, aged 76, John Stacie, esq. 

_Mrs, Pullen, relict of the late J. Pullen, 
esq. of Winchmore-bill. 

At Harrogate, Miss Elizabeth Primrose 
Dundas, third daughter of the late Major- 

gen. T. Dundas, of Fingask. 

“eo 15. At Ballaghadereen, J. Rich- 
ardson, esq. 14 years barrack-master there. 

March 16, Aone, wife of J. G. Schweit- 
azer, esq, of Southall-green, 

In his 80th year, Rev. Charles Coleman, 
M. A. rector of Winterbourne Gunner, 
Wi 


ilts. 

Mr. Rich. Darban, master of an Aca- 
demy in Bristol; who for many years de- 
voted his time and study to the various 
branches of a useful and polite education ; 
and, by his. unwearied exertions, short- 
ened his valuable life. 

March 17. At Boswell Ledge, Ches- 
hunt, Herts, in consequence of a blow re- 
ceived during the disturbances in, Old Pa- 
lace- yard, whilst defending a Member who 
was attacked by the mob, in his 25th year, 
John. Scarling Holyland, a most .amiable 
young man. He was on his way to Chel- 
sea Hospital to visit a dying friend. 

March 18. At Seaford, Eliza, wife of 

. Major Oliver, Royal Horse Aniillery. 

At Walmer, in her 22d year, the wife of 

Capt. Henry Matson, R. N, 
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F. B. Millward, esq. fellow commoner 
of Emmanuel College. Cambridge, young~ 
est son of J. G. Millward, esq. of Ja- 
Maica. 

At Hallatrow, aged 61, T. Broadribb, 
esq. son of the late J. Broadribb, esq. 

Capt. Valentine Baker, of Bristol. 

March 19. In Upper Titehfield-street, 
after bis return from Sicily, Capt. John 
Hely Hutchinson, 75th regt. nephew te 
the Earl of Donougomore. 

At Pentonville, James Dinwiddie, LL.D. 
who accompanied Lord Macartaey on bis 
embassy to China. 

At Jesus college, Cambridge, Samuel, 
youngest son of Rev. Uynch Burroughs, 
Offley-place, Herts, 

At the Grove, near Ashborne, co, Der- 
by, aged 46, Charlies Meynell, esq. 

At Weymouth, Wm. Backwell, esq, 

March 20. At Jobnstown, Wexford, 
John Grogan, esq. 

March 21. Aged 57, Anne, wife of Rev. 
W. Gordon, of Tunbridge-Wells. 

Near Malton, co. York, aged 72, J, 
Leatham, esq. deputy-lieutenaat and co- 
lonel commandant of the 6th North York 
Local militia, Honorary member of the 
Board of Agriculture, &c. 

March 22. The wife of Samuel Rhodes, 
esq, of Islington. 

At Twickenham Lodge, ia his 47th year, 
George Thackrab, esq. 

At Great Glenn, co. Leicester, Amelia 
Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. J. D. Glo- 
ver, M. A. curate of that parish, 

March 23. At Exeter, Joseph Gattey, 
esq. alderman, and twice mayor of that 
city, in 1798 and 1808. 

At Bath, Christopher Barnard, esq. 

At Clifton, Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Matthew Munro, esq of 
Munro. 

Mrs. Chatterton, widow of T. Chatter- 
ton, esq. late of Cork, 

In Dublin, Miss Booker, niece to the 
Duke of Gordon. 

March 24, Aged 47, Mr. Henry Parry, 
a highly- bookseller, in the frm 
of Black, Parry, & Co. Leadenhall-street. 

At Maida-vale, near London, Mary, 
wife of Griffith Jones, esq. of Priory-house, 
Cardigaa. 

At Merton, Richard, third son of R. 


esq, 
At Bristol, iy his 49th year, Mr. James 
Probyn, surgeon. 
At Kirkham, Laocashire, aged 25, Rev. 
Phipps ‘Gerard Slater, M.A. of Christ 


Church, 
At Toleven, Cornwall, 


March 25. 
Archibald Blair, esq 
March %6. At Chelsea, Henrictta, wife 
of H. Walther, esq. second daughter of 
the late Rev. E. P. Petit, vicar of Wy- 
mondham, and commissary of Norfo'k. 
At Courtéemhall; co; Northampton, 
William, second son of Sir Wm, Wake, bart. 
At 
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At Kendall, aged 69, W. Pennington, 
esq. one of the senior aldermen, and in 
the commission. of the peace for that 
borough. 

At Presburgh, aged 82, Princess Dowa- 
ger of Lorraine, Louisa Julia-Constantia, 
ci-devant Priacess of Rohan-Moutaubin; 
having issue Prince Charles Eugene of 
Lorraine, general of cavalry, Prince 
Charles of Uerraine, and Princess Eliza 
of Savoy-Carignan. 

March 27. Sarah, only daughter of 
George Farhill, esq. 

Ja Parliament-sireet, at avn advanced 
age, Mrs. Morris, widow of the late Dr, 
Morris. 

At Deal, aged 51, J. B. Wallace, esq. 
head clerk of the Military Auduor Gene- 
rai’s office, in the East India Company’s 
service, which office he filled above 26 
years so as io obtain the respect and 
esteem of all; and when his bealth rendered 
it necessary to return to his Bative land, 
the Hoa. C exp d their high 
sense of his services by a libera] pensiva 
for life. 

At South Kilworth, co. Leicester, in his 
ist year, Rev. Charles Chambers, rector 
of South Kilwerth, and in the commission 
of the peace for that county. 

Mrs, G. J. Smith, of Pendyffryn, co. 
Carnarvon. She was the widow of J. 
Morgan, esq. of Tredegar, co. M 
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At Swallowfield, near Reading, the wife 
of C. R. H Bailey, esq. 

Cambridgeshire — At Cambridge, Mra, 
Day, relict of James Day, esq. late clerk 
of the peace for this county. 

At Cambridge, aged 20, Chas. Wm. 
Atkinson, esq. of Jesus college, eldest son 
of Rev. Wm. Atkinson, rector of Warham 
All Saints, and lecturer of Broadford, 
co. York. 

Aged 83, John Newling, esq. alderman 
of Cambridge. 

At Newton, Anne, relict of Christopber 
Pemberton, esq. 

Cheshire—At Chester, the wife of George 
Wilbraham. esq. 

At Davenport hall, near Congleton, 
Mrs. Broome, relict of Wm. Broome, esq. 
of Dedsbury, a magistrate for Lancashire. 

At Overleigh-hail, aged 28, Susan, wift 
of Rev. James Smedley, 

Cornwall—At Gwithian, Rev. Rowland 
Veale. 

Henry Braddon, esq. an alderman of 
Camelford. 

At Moorwinstow, James Pinney, esq. 

At Penryn, aged 62, Mr. Jonathap 
Hornblower, a very eminent engineer. 

At Iselill, near Helstone, Mrs. Pascox, 
widow of Rev. Mr. Pascve, vicar of St 
Keverne. 

Cumberland—At his son-in-law’s, (Dr; 





March 2%. At Henicy-apoa-Thames, 
Capi. &dward Piercy, R..N. 

At Cowley, mear Oxford, in bis 46th 
year, Rev. Robt. Gughes,. 8. D. fellow of 
Jesus college, and rector of Yelferd, Oxon. 

At Dorchester, Anne,: wife of Capt. H. 
Barwell, R. N. 

Marek 30. Aged 57, Mr. Drury, printer 
and bookselier, of Liucoln. 

Iv his 49th year, John Clark Langmead, 
esq. of Derriford, near Plymouth. alder- 
man of that borough, and in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of 
' Devon. . 

Mr. Wm. Gerrish, of the Rodney Pill, 
27 years one-of the Warners to the society 
of Merchan s at Bristol ; a man of the most 
honourable character, 

March 31. . lu Greenfield-street, in his 
59:h year, Charles Wilmot, esq. 

Lately. 1n Beaumvat-street, Lieut.- 
col. Wm. Beatty, late major of the 64th 
regt. and lieutenant-colonel of the 12th 
regt. Pormguese Infantry. 

In Dartmouth sireet, Westminster, aged 
83, Capt. R. H. Baudig, -the. last.remain- 
ing. officer at the Battle of Quebec. 

At Greenwich, Peter Verney, esq 

Berks—At Daichett, aged 75, 5, Latta, 
widow of T. Dell, esq... 

At Warfield - - parsonage, John Terry, 
€sq. impropriator of the parish of Warfield. 

The. wife of Rev. De. Hemus, of Pad- 
worth 


rectory. ‘ , 
At Hurley, aged 84, N, Micklem, esq. 


, of Carlisle), aged 79, Thomas 
Harringten, esq. 

At Whitehaven, Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of Ralph Conk, esq. 

At Whitehaven, aged 51, Joha Dixon, 
esq. major in the Whitehaven local 
militia. 

Derbyshire—At Derby, aged 62, W. 
Ingham, esq. of Mount Pleasant House. 

At Cromford-bridge, ‘aged 81, Mrs. 
Evans, relict of George Evans, esq. and 
sister of Peter Nightingale, esq. late of 
Lea and Woodend. 

At West Hailam, aged 56, Rev. Thomas 
Bloodworth. 

Devon—At Exeter, aged 24, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Catliffe; esq. 

At Exeter, aged 55, Rich. Rooke, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 62, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Sparkes, esq. banker. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Drewe, widow of the 
late F. R. Drewe, esq. of the Grange, near 
Honi‘oa. 

At Exeter, Mr. Wm. Davey, principal 
registrer and secretary to the Devon and 
Exeter hospital. 

At Exeter, aged 81, J. Leer h 

formerly of the ‘68th regt. 
Snobunanté tte Grompteidian alee aak 
honourable life, the greaver part of which 
had been devoted to the service of ‘tis 
country 

At Mr. Joseph Joseph's, Plymouth, 
(where be had resided 99 years) aged 20, 
Rabbi: Moses Ephraim. is earliest 
isfancy, be wae so Gatinguiohed for his 
attain- 
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attainments, that he had the rare honour 
of receiving the diploma of a Rabbi when 
only eight years old. 

At Plymouth, Capt. Peter Cow, of the 
Chatham transport, in which ship he some 
time since engaged, and in the most gal- 
lant manner beat off, a privateer of much 
superior force. During this action, he re- 
ceived two wounds, from the effects of 
which he never perfectly recovered. 

At Teigomouth, J. A. Ward, esq. late 
judge-advocate in Admiralty at St. Nevis. 

At Chadleigh, John Gawler, esq. late a 
eaptain in the Cornwall militia. 

At Bideford, 8. Willcock, esq. banker. 

At Court Place, Tiverton, Robert H. 
Row, esq. 

Dorsetshire—At Weymouth, Wm. Back- 
well, esq. 

At Millbrook-house, Child Okeford, 
Mrs. Seymour, relict of Henry Seymour, 

. of Hanford. 
rham—At Darlington, aged 73, Fran- 
¢is Hail, esq. formerly in the East India 


At Aycliffe, near Darlington, aged 38, 
John Boazman, esq. 

Essex—At Colchester, aged 89, John 
Kendall, a member of the Society of Friends. 
In the early part of his life he discovered 
marks of great piety ; and as he advanced 
to maturer years the religion of his educa- 
tion became the religion of his judgment. 
His life was a series of active benevo- 
lence; and seldom was there an as- 
sociation for that object in his native 
town, but it had his countenance and 
support. Eight apartments for the ac- 
commodation of poor widows, built at his 
expence, will long attest the kindness of his 
disposition. Neither was his philanthropy 
confined to these bodies: he had a higher 
aim, and laboured as a faithful minister to 
amend the heart ; and, on that errand, he 
several times travelied into Holland and 
some parts of Germany. He had a high 
opinion of the usefulness of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and was a li- 
bera! subscriber to its funds. Amiable 
in his private relations, and desirous 
of becoming useful as an Author, he 
wrote and published various tracts in the 
cause of virtue and religion ; and also ex- 
tracted and edited several works of ae- 
oe ag merit. The cme is a list 

of them: “* Remarks on Stage Entertain- 
ments, Romances,” 
the Works of Abp. of Cambray,” 12mo. 
* A Collection of Letterson Religieus Sub- 
jects by Friends deceased,” 2 vols, * Ab- 
stracts from the Old and New Testament,” 
chiefly intended for Children, 2 vols. 
W2mo. ‘“* A Collection of Poems on Reli- 
gious subjects,” from various authors. 
“ Extracts from the Imitation: of Christ, 


ie hear a i ea mal “ An Abridgment 
the Life of ” 4 Princi- 
ples and Precepts op ots istian Reli- 





(April, 


gion, epplained by way of Question and 
Answer.” His Epitome of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in 2 vols. is much im ‘use ; it was 
not intended, as the author says in his 
preface, to supersede, but to promote the 
reading and knowledge of the Scriptures 
at large, comparing them to “‘ a mine of 
gold, from which rich treasures have been 
taken from age to age.” — His health and 
streugth had been gradually declining for 
some months. His remains were interred 
in the Friends’ burial-ground, the 3d of 
February, attended by a large number of 
that sect and others, attracted by esteem 
and veneration for his character. 

At Dedham, suddeuly, aged 55, Rev. Ji 
Eyre, rector of Sherfield, Hants. 

E. Stock, esq. of Church-hall, Broxted. 

Gloucestershire — At Gloucester, Mr. 
Hyam Barnett, silversmith, well known 
during near 40 years for the extent of his 
dealings throughout this county, Hereford 
Monmouth, aod South Wales. 

At Gloucester, aged 70, J. Mills, 

At the Hotwells, Bristol, William Nis- 
bett, esq. of the Admiralty. 

At Shurdington, near Gloucester, the 
family seat, aged 78, Mrs. Lawrence, wi- 
dow of Robert Lawrence, esq 

At Chalford-bottom, aged ed 55, Lieut. W. 
Child, R. N. 

Hants — At Portsmouth, Mr. James 
Grist, many years a respectable printer 
and bookseller. i 

At Winchester, aged 22, Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of George Hollis, esq. 

At Portsea, suddenly, James Bone, esq. 
of Hambledon. 

At Arreton, Isle of Wight, aged -95, 
Henry Roach, esq. 

At Romsey, aged 38, Richard Fifield, 
esq. one of the burgesses of that corpora- 
tion. 

At Pennington, the wife of George Red- 
head, esq. 

At Itchen Abbas, Mrs. Powlett, widow 
of Rev. Chas. Powilett, of that place, and 
rector of St. Martin’s, Cornwall. . 

Rev. Joho Howes, vicar of Fording- 
bridge. 

At East-Meon, Joseph Eyles, esq. 

At Carisbrouke, Isle of Wight,” aged 
55, James Barnes, esq. 

Herefordshire — At Cookshoot - rine) 
in her 82d year, Mrs. Hunt, widow of 
Thomas Hunt, esq. 

Hunts—At St. Ives, a 23, Mr.W 
Hall, printer, who ha vested com- 
menced business, 

Keni—At Woolwich, Capt. Neve, R.N. 

At Sandwich, Richard Prince, esq. 

At Maidstone, while sitting at dinner, 
Jobn Russell, esq. 

In his 90th year, R. Salmon, esq. of 
Hollingbouro. 

+ ara Cheesman, esq. —" frome 

Thomas Wigze Upper 
" At 
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At Hawkhurst, Frederick Wilsog, esq. 
of Tovgs. 
““Lancashire—Sarah, wife of J. N. Browne, 
sq. of Manchester. 
“ticken, eldest daughter of John Montgo- 
mery, esq. Of Fulwood-lodge, near Liver- 


At Liverpool, aged 24, Mr. M. Lemon, 
surgeon, who lately married the daughter 
of Dr. Solomon ; and within half an hour, 
in her 50th year, Mrs, Sulomon, wife of 
the Doctor 


At Manchester, aged 51, John Ferriar, 
M. D. one of the physicians to the General 
Infirmary there. He was well known in 
the world of letters, by his professional 
publications, and also for being the first 
who detected the source from which Sterne 
borrowed many of the ideas dispersed 
throngh his eccentric performances. The 
Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of 
Manchester contain also several papers by 
him oa subjects conneeted with the belles 
deters and archeology. His principal 
work, iatituled * Medical Histories aod 
Reflectians,” originally appeared iu de- 
tached volumes, the first of which was 
published in 1792, the second in 1795, and 
athe thied in 1798. A second edition was 
given to the world in 1810, and a fourth 
volume was added in 1813. The plagia- 
sisms of Sterne were first pointed out in a 
paper in the Manchester Memoirs, (vol. 
IV.) which he afterwards enlarged and 
published, i in 1798, under the title of « Il- 
lust rations of Sterne, with other Essays and 
Verses,” in an 8vo volumé. In 1799, Dr. 
Ferrias called the attention of the profes- 
sors of the healing art to a plant capable 
offaumishing them with powerful resources 
in certain diseases, in a pamphiet-* On 
the Medical Properties of the Digitalis 
Purpurea, ot Foxglove,” 12mo. “ The 
Bibliomania,” a poetical epistle onthe rage 
for collecting ald and scarce books, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Ferriar, through the me- 
dium of the press, to Richard Heber, esq. 
furnished the Rev. Mr. Dibdin with the 
idea of his well-known work published un- 
der the same title. .The last of the Doc- 
+ £or’s literary performances was “ An Es- 
say toward a Theory of Apparitions,” Svo, 
- published in 1813. The high rank which 
Dr.-F., held. in_ his profession, ‘not only in 
Manchester and its immediate neighbour- 
dhood, but through a wide circle of the sur- 
’ wounding country, was founded on long 
and general experience of the efficacy of 
chis counsels, .-,He. was endowed by mature 


with an eee vigorous 0 ding, 
\which he had pon by a life of Hligent 
study, and o af and well 
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tion which g ly secured their accom- 
plishmept ; apexperted difficulties ip 
the treatment of diseases he encountered 
with firmness, and with great fertility of 
invention, Ag a professional author he 
had obtained a bigh rank, and the world js 
indebred to him for a large fund of valua- 
ble knowledge, conveyed ina style, which, 
for perspicuity, strevgth, and simplicity, 
is a model to medical writers. These 
works will be bis durable monument as an 
improver in the art of medicine. His at- 
tainments asa polite scholar will be pre- 
served by writings in which he displayed 
correct taste, extensive reading, and orj- 
ginal views of his subjects. In the com- 
moo relations of \ife he was a man of ip- 
fexible bonour and integrity, a warm and 
steady friend, and a tender and indulgent 


parent. 
aged 72, Henry Bower, 


At. Manchester, 
esq. 

At Liverpool}, aged 21, Isabella, wife of 
Richard Scott, esq. merchaat, 

At Liverpool, aged 54, J. Holly well, esq. 

At Prescot, in his 77th year,. Rev. Sa- 
muel Sewell, M.A. of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, vicar of that parish, and chaplain 
to the Earl of Derby, than whom, perhaps, 
there never was a. more Zealops labourer 
in the religious instruction of the poor, 
The Sunday sebools of that town rank 
among the earliest in the kingdom, having 
been opened on the 4th of March, 1789, 
(the present number of scholars about 800) 
and have continued without intermission 
to the present.time. In them his labours 
have been unceasing. Ie the early part 
of the last.year, at the request of many of 
his farmer scholars,. he consented to sit 
for his portrait, the of which, to- 
gether with an elegant 
pear tree, (he being @mative of Windsor) 
was defrayed by a stbagription raised 
among themselves, to be preserved in the 


‘ Sunday school as a token of shejr esteem 


and gratitude. 

At Wavertree, Rey. Richard Alanson, 
son of Edward Alanson, esq.. ‘») 

At Glodwick, aged 64, Mr, Joha White- 
head, a man of AP He NE 
tainments. 

At Northmeals, pear Ormskirk, Rev. 
Edward W. Yorke. 

Lincolnshire — At Guiaskerngh, aged 
23, Mr. S Fisher, attorney, of Epworth, son 
of wy Fisher, attorney of the former place. 

At Gaiesborough, of ‘a wootd at: the 
battle of Toulouse, Lieut. J. ae 
45th foot. .-''* 

At rr Oy aged 1b, Rey. Edw. Walls, 
Halil, _prebendary of Lideoln, 


and rector of Willoughby. 
Norfolk—At Britiningham, aged 63, R. 


G: Waller,’ whorfor 38 years ‘held a 
nar siguation wader Sir JLHAst- 
T dy ei dad ley, 
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ley, bart. and for nearly the same period 
was extensively engaged in the valuation 
of land. 
At Swaffham, aged 26, Rev. Henry 
Marsham, youngest son of the late Robt. 
Marsham, esq. of Stratton Strawless. 
At Swanton Abbott, aged 50, Catherine, 
wife of William Blake, esq. 
Thomas Forster, esq. of Swaffham. 
Ai Lakenham, aged 14, Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of John Matchett, esq. 
Northamptonshire—Rev. T. Wright, rec- 
tor of Old. 
Mary, wife of Rev. G. Bugg, of Ket- 
tering. 
At Thorpe Malsor, where he had con- 
stantly resided upwards of 60 years, Thos. 
Cecil Maunsell, esq. descended from a fa- 
mily long settled there. He was a Cap- 
tain in the Northamptonsbire militia when 
first raised, and long served in it as lieu- 
tevant-colonel; a verderer of Rocking- 
ham forest, and a magisirate and deputy- 
lieutenan' for the county. He was thrice 
married, and by his third wife had one 
daughter, bis only surviving issue. His 
estates beiug entailed on his father’s male 
issue, he is succeeded in Thorpe Malser 
and his Irish property by Rev. Wm. 
Maunsell, archdeacon of Kildare, 
Notts—At Mansfield, Jeffery Brock, esq. 
formerly an eminent surgeon. 
Oxon —At Oxford, in his 34th year, 
Hogh O’Connor, esq. of Dublin, only son 
of the late V. O’Connor, esq. 
Salop—At Shrewsbury, Mr. Phillips, 
author of * The Hiswoty and Antiquities 
of Shrewsbury.” 
T. Vosper, esq. of Oswestry. 
A‘ Neenton, Henry Mytton, esq. 
At Gatacre, aged 9C, the wife of Edward 
Gatacre, esq. 
At Much Wenlock, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
wife of Kev. M. Jones, fector of Willey. 
At Whitchurch, aged 75, Mrs. Gilbert, 
of the New Grange; and aged 21, Miss 
Gilbert, her grand-daughier. 
Somerset —At Bath, aged 22, Lieut. Ha- 
milion Bair, R. N. eldest son of Wm. 
Blair, esq. of Blair, co. Ayr. 
At Bath, aged 23, the eldest daughter of 
the jiate Rev. Dr. Taunton. 
At Bath, Wiham Bowen, M. D, an 
eminent: physician, and one of the mem- 
bers of the ee of that city. 
At Bath, Thos. Roberts, jun. esq. son of 
T. Roveris, esy. of Charterhouse-square. 
At Bavhy aged 77, the wife of James 
_ Farrer, esq. 

At Evershot, H. Petty, sen. esq, 

At Clifton, Wm.. ‘Thomas, son of Chas. 
_ Mine, esq. surgeon to she Forces, 

At Wick-House,, Margaretta, wife of 
Charies Hu, esq. 

Stafordsiure—At Wolverhampton, aged 
38, wit. J-O. Cook» merchant. | 

At Parkfieids, in heg 50th year, .Mrs. 
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Sarah Wedgwood, relict of the late Josias 
Wedewoo!, esq. of Etruria, co. Stafford. 

Suffolk — At Weston, Lieut. Charles 
Jobn Molyneux, 

Ellen, wife of Edw. Trafford Nicholls, 
esq. of Swithamley-park. 

At Tenters house, near Bury, Thomas 
Yates, esq. 

At Beccles, the wife of Rev. Dr. Owen. 

At Cavendish parsonage, aged 75, Mrs. 
French, daughter of the late Thos, Nicho- 
las, esq. of Antigua, and great grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary 
of state to Charles II. 

At Lavenham, aged 61, Rev. William 
Blowers. 

At Earsham.- house, the seat of Sir Wind- 
ham Dalling, Miss Davison, daughter of 
the late Thos. Davison, esq. of Jamaica, 

Surrey—at Godalming, Mr. Moon. 

Sussex—Richard Green, esq. of Oving. 

Warwickshire—Mrs. Eliz. Penn, of Bir- 
mingham, widow and relict of Wm. Penn, 
esq. and daughter of Dr.. Jobo Harvey, 
formerly an eminent physician there. 

Wilts—At Salisbury, aged 67, Thomas 
Chubb, esq. solicitor. 

At Chiltern St. Mary’s, aged 30, Rev. 
Joseph Brown Morris, M.A. third son of 
Joseph Marris, esq. of Mere, Hants. 

At the parsonage, Bishopstrow, aged 
77, Mrs. Williams, relict of Mr. Thomas 
Williams, of Warminster, and mother of 
Rev. W. Williams. 

Asroap —At Gottenburg, Sir Alexander 
Seton, of Prestom 

At Constantinople, the Sultan Mahomet, 
youngest son of the Grand Seignior. 

Sadut Aly, Nabob of Oude, who, it is 
said, died worth money enough in ouse 
to discharge the debts of the East Indi 
Company, or to supply Great Britain with 
a year and a half’s income-tax. He was 
that same poor Prince whom Lerd Welles- 
ley was said to have reduced tu such re- 
mediless beggary, that he could never 
more hold up his head. The truth is, 
when Sadut Aly came to the-government 
of Oude, he was notoriously in great dis- 
tress ; and it was under the arrangements 
of the Marquis of Wellesley that he rose 
to such opulence. 

In his 73d year, Mr. Daniel Zimmer- 
man, merchant, of Koenigsberg, who seems 
to have ciwailled, im charitable donations, 
many of those eharacters for which Eng- 
land is so famous. He was a native of 
Dan:zic, and the sole maker of his own 
fortune. During his life, among other 
acts of liberality, he gave 12,000 florins 
to the Church-sehool ef the Old Town of 
Koenigsberg; 12,000 florins to the Re- 
formed Church school; and 12,000 florins 
for the erection of a school on the Haber- 
berberg. He also gave 4,500 forins to the 
eommunity of the Old Town Church, for 
the purchase of a burial-ground “—— 
ast 
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last will, he increased the-capital of a hos- 
pital for widows, established by his wife, 
with 15,000 florins; he left also to the 
poor of the Mennonite community, of 
which he was a member, 15,000 florins; 
and to the city poor chest, 2,000 florins. 
His other legacies were a bequest of 
220,000 florins to the Old Town Merchant 
Society, towards a foundation, out of 
which might be paid annuities of 300 
florins each to fifteen widows of decayed 
merchants; and annuities of 130 florins 
each to forty poor men or widows of other 
classes, 

At Frankfort, of a wound in his thigh, 
received in the battle of Hanau,: Prince 
Louis of Waldeck. 

Ia the engagement on Lake Champlain, 
Capt. Downie, son of a respectable cler- 
gyman in the county ef Ross. At an early 
period of his youth he entered the Navy 
as a midshipman, and served on board the 
Circe frigate in the memorable battle of 
Camperdown. He acted in the same ca- 
pacity, for some time, in the Melampus ; 
and afterwards in the Apollo frigate, in 
the West Indies, for several years. In 
this station, his uniform good conduct and 
strict attention to his duty, received the 
most flattering approbation of his supe- 
riors, and recommended him to the parti- 
cular notice of Admiral Montague, the 
commander of the Jamaica station, who 
promoted him to the rank of lieutenant. 
Ou his return to England, for the recovery 
of his health, which had been much im- 
paired, his promotion was confirmed by 
the Admiralty ; and in 1804, he was ap- 
pointed by Earl St. Vincent to the Sea- 
horse frigate, 36 guns, then commanded 
by Hon. Capt. Boyle. This was the 
commencement of his career as a distin- 
guished officer. 

At Port Royal, Isabella, wife of Col. 
Smith, R. A. of Jamaica. 

At Surat, George Gell, esq. in the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company. 

At Masulipatam, Capt. Francis Green, 
14th regt. Native infantry. 

In the East Indies, Lieut. Rich. Wedge, 
30th regt. ; late captain in the Cambridge- 
shire Local militia. 

Off the East-end of Cuba, on his pas- 
sage to England, Lieut, Charles Wood, of 
H. M. ship Ringdove, 

At Chumbiey, Lower Canada, aged 21, 
Lieut. George Furnivall, royal marine 
‘artillery, third son of Mr. F. surgeon, 
Dean-street, Soho. 

On his passage from the West Indies to 
England, struck by lightning in a tremen- 
dous burricane, Lieut. Charles Grisdale, 
R. N. son of Kev. Mr. Grisdale, of With- 
ington, co. Gloucester. 

At Madeira, aged 28, Mr. Thomas Car- 
rick, son of T. Carrick, esq. banker, 
Carlisle. 
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- April1, At Lambeth, Mary, wife of 
Jobo M‘Combe, esq. . 

Robt. Randoll, esq. of Craven-street. 

At Clifton, where he had gone for the 
recovery of his health, which had been 
declining ever since his return from Ltaly, 
Sir John Stuart, knight of the Bath, and 
Count of Maida (a title conferred on him 
for his gallant conduct in the field, by the 
Sovereign of the Two Sicilies), lieutenant- 
genera! in the Army, lieutenant-goveruor 
of Grenada, colonel of the 20th foot, late 
commander-in-chief of the Western Dis- 
trict. His remains were interred in Bris- 
tol Cathedral on the 13th inst. attended 
by all the military officers of distinction 
in the City and its vicinity. 

At Biatry, néar Bristol, Penelope, wife 
of John Cave, -esq. whose amiable charac- 
ter and domestic virtues have ‘heir best 
eulogium in the grief of her family and 
friends, and in the tears of the neighvour- 
ing poor. 

At Emanuel College, Cambridge, aged 
19, Edward Burroughes, esq. fourth son 
of Mrs, B, of St. Catherine’s hill, Norwich, 
and widow of the late James Burkin Bar- 
roughes, esq. of Burlingham Hall, in Nor- 
folk. And on the 3d inst. at St. Cathe- 
rine’s hill, aged 22, James Burroughes, 
esq. another of her sons. 

At his rooms, in Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 19, Mr. Wilson, student of 
that society. 

April 2. In Leigh-street, Brunswick- 
square, in his 52d year, W. J. Porter, esq. 

Atthe Ledge, near Penzance, Cornwall, 
Miss Mary Tremenheere, whose amiable 
disposition and gentle manners had gained 
her the esteem of an extensive acquaint- 
ance: within the circle of her own tamily, 
where her merits were best known, she 
was tenderly beloved, and will be long re- 
membered with feeling regret: she bore 
a protracted illness with patience and re- 
signation, aod at last met the approach of 
death with a serenity and composure at 
once consolatory and instractive to her 
afflicted relatives. 

April 3. At Dover, after a few hours 
illness, whilst sitting at dinner, from a fit 
of apoplexy, attended with paralytic -troke, 
aged 37, Capt. Thos. Paul Pe:kins, R.N, 
son of Mr. Thos. Perkius, of Brisiol, agent. 

At Bristol, Mis. Eunice Morgan. She 
had leng been dead to the world, but sen- 
sibly alive to the sufferings of her species, 
whose distresses she studied to relieve. 

April §. Aged 76, Rev. Wm Cony- 
beare, D.D. rector of 8:, Botolpb, Bishops- 
gate, father of the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and son of Dr. Conybeare, for- 
merly Dean of Christ Church, and Bishop 
of Bristol, 

In Gee-street, Clarendon-square, aged 
47, James Peller Malcolm, esq. F. S. A. 
author of “ Londinium Redivivum,’’ avd 

other 
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other useful works; Further particulars of 
this ingenious and worthy man in oor 
next. — [See an account of the forlorn 
state of his family, annexed to the present 
Magazine. } 

April 9. In Bedford-street, Bedford- 
square, in his 61st year, Francis Henry 
Tyler, esq. 

April10. In Harley-place, Lieut.-gen. 
Vigors, of East India Company's service. 

April 12, At Edinburgh, of water iu the 
chest, Mr. Henry Siddons. As an actor, 
if not in the first line of excellence, he 
was always judicious, and manifested 
strong feeling, as well as critical know- 
ledge of his author. He possessed literary 
talents which have often contributed to 
public gratification in novels, plays, and 
poetical effusions. When our great ac- 
tress, Mrs. Siddons, first burst forth on 
the London stage, with a blaze of excel- 
lence that probably never will be equalied, 
Mr. H. Siddons performed the part of her 
child in Isabella. He was some years at 
the Charter-house, and was intended for 
the Church, but a strong hereditary at- 
tachment induced bim to devote himself 
to the siage. He was the Patentee- and 
Manager of the Edinburgh stage. In pri- 
vale life he was most amiable, and was 
held in high and merited esteem by all 
connécted with bim in business or friend- 
ship. Mr. Siddons married Miss Murray, 
daughter of Mr. Murray. of Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, whom he has leit with se- 
veral children. 

Aprii 13. In Oxford-street, Edward 
Morris, esq. one of the Masters of the 
High Court of Chancery, forme:ly Fellow 
of Peter House, Cambridge, and for many 
years M. P. for the Borough of Newport, 
Coruwall, The sudden death of this amia- 
ble and excclient man, while it involves 
his family, and a numerous circle of at- 
tached friends, in the deepest sorrow, may 
justly be considered as a public misfor- 
tune. So many virtues have seldom been 
uvited in the same character: to natural 
talents of the highest order, adding very 
extensive erudition to the softest manners, 
the purest mora‘s, and the warmest heart; 
and to an ardent zeal for the service of his 
Country, the most inflexible integrity of 
principle: as a scholar, a citizen, a ma- 
gistrate, and a statesman, his life was 
equally useful. He married Mary, third 
daughter of Lord Erskine, who with four 
female infants’ is left to deplore his loss. 
Mr. Morris was, in early life, the author 
of several successful Dramatic Works, 
the most distinguished of which are 
** False Colours,” and “* The Secret.” 

James Ware, esq. of New Bridge-street, 
the oldest and most eminent oculist in 
London. This friend to humanity closed 
a well-spent life at the age of 60 years. 
Frem his earliest years he endeared him- 


self to a numerous citcle of relatives and 
friends. His professional skill as a surgeon 
and oculist established his public fame, 
and will hand it to posterity with respect. 
in some instances, of which we are wit- 
nesses, we can testify.to his promptitude 
and accurate power. We have traced bim 
for many years through the most undevi- 
ating course of moral virtue and unaffect- 
ed piety ; and in some of the most valua- 
ble charges of domestic duty, we have seen 
the merits of his character in all the en- 
dearing relations of private life. No man 
was more sedulous to fulfil every incum- 
bept duty—no one was more devoted to 
improve every effort, to accomplish any 
object that could afford comfort or benefit 
in cases of distréss, or in promoting the 
study and practice of his profession—and 
in no instavce can we recall to recollection, 
during a long course of his very general 
and respectable practice, any which can 
be classed with haste or inattention to the 
poor: the paternal interest which he took 
in their distress, led him to be the founder 
and first promoter of the School for the In- 
digent Blind, but the innate delicacy of his 
mind would never suffer the respectful ac< 
knowledgmen's which were due to his in- 
fluence in this or any of the other exer- 
tions of humanity in which he engaged, 
The publick have thus to deplore a loss 
which his example may serve to repair; 
his private friends and his family will re- 
gard his memory with veneration, aud 
dwell upon his virtues with grateful recol- 
lection. — Mr. Ware was pupil of the late 
celebrated Mr, Wathen, whose mode of 
practice he entirely adopted. His success 
in extracting the cataract has very rarely, 
we believe, been equalled. 

April 17. In Edward-street, Portman- 
square, after a gradual decline, in his 
70th year, Thomas Noel, Lord Viscount 
Wentworth, of Whellesburgh, baron Went+ 
worth of Neitlested ; born Nov. 18, 1745; 
of New College, Oxford, M.A. 17663 
D.C.L. 1773; M.P. for the county of Lei- 
cester 1774; marriéd Feb. 4, 1788, dowa+ 
ger Countess Ligonier, who died June 
29, 1814, The Viscousty is extinct, 
but the Barony of Wentworth descends 
to his sister Lady Milbanke, whose daugh- 
ter, Lady Byron, is now the next in inhe- 
ritance to it. A Baronetcy, which was it 
the family prior to the Peerage, goes to 
the beir of the late Rev. Dr. J. Noel; and 
the estate, probably,.mu-t follow it, un- 
less the entail has been cut off. Viscount 
Wentworth was a lord of the Bed-cham- 
ber, and was considered as a personal 
friend of his Majesty.—See an account 
of bis Lordship’s seat at Kirkby Malory 
in our Jast volume, Part II. p. 626; and 
an ample History and Pedigree of the Fa- 
mily in Vol. [V. of Mr. Nichols’s ** Hise 
tury of Leicestershire.” 


ADDIT 10Ns 








1815.] 


AppITiows. 

Vol. LXXXIIL Part 1. p. 182. Amo- 
Dument has been erected in the neigh- 
bouchood of Seville, under the direction 
of Sir J. Downie, to the memory of the 
Hon. Co!. Colguitt, of the Foot Guards, 
who sunk under the fatigue occasioned by 
his exertions aud enterprize at the deliver- 
ance of that city in 1313. 

Part It. p. 626. Mr. Thos. Ashwell 
eught uo: io descend to the grave entirely 
without notice, as he was probably only 
prevented by a weak constitution and 
precarious bealth,, from figuring among 
the Clines and Coopers of the day. His 
origin was bumble, being the son of a 
farmer at the little viliage of Coddington, 
near Newark; and his early prospects in 
life were probably bounded by that nar- 
row circle of country practice, to which 
infirmity condemned him io his iatter 
years; but having studied under Sharp, 
one of the most celebrated Surgeons of 
his day, Ashwell attracted his notice, and 
with that union of discriminativn and bene- 
voleace which distinguished all the family 
of Sharp for several generations, was 
Ashwell cherished and protected by this 
emineot member of it. He was introduced 
and recommended to most of his patron’s 
patients, visited them constantly io his 
carriage, and was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, designated as his favoured pro- 
tegé and successor. A pulmonary com- 

laint, however, affected bim early in 

ife, and in time obliged him to quit the 

air of the Metropolis. He retired to 
Newark, where he practised his profes- 
sion with reputation, and by excessive 
eare and caution, numbered considera- 
bly more than threescore years. 

Vol. LXXXIV, Part I. p. 95. Mr. 
George Sanderson a singular 
uaion of talent, goodness, and simplicity. 
He understood perfectly the Principia of 
Newton, and could with ease demonstrate 
the most difficult propositions in that ce- 
lebrated work. He added several to the 
number of curye lines enumerated by its 
Author, and like him was endowed with 
the power of patient, continued intense 
application of mind to the subject under 
consideration. Mr. Sanderson had been 
acquainted with Lanien, Todd, Maske- 
lyne, Wales, Hutton, Lalby, and Bonny- 
castie, and corresponded with other emi- 
nent Mathematicians. Next to Newtou (for 
whom he bad the most profound venera- 
tion), his favouriie writers were Maclaurin 
and Simpson. He excelled in the appli- 
cation of Geometry and Algebra to. each 
other, and was deeply skilled in the doc- 
trine and use of fluxions. His circum- 
stances never were prosperous, and during 
his last years he was much indebted to 
the liberality and care of his friends, Sir 
John and Lady Walsh and Mr. Burgoyne, 
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whose proficiency in Mathematics had 
enabled them justly to appreciate his ex- 
traordinary talent and acquirements. 

P, 413. Sir John Douglas was born at 
Jean Fields, Dalkeith, vear Edinburgh ; 
his fa‘‘ver, Louis Douglas, esq.; his mo- 
ther, a Miss Hunter; and his grandfather 
was a Lord of Sessions. As a younger 
son, at the age of 11 years, he was sent 
to Russia, it being intended that he should 
be educated jin the diplomatic line. That 
country disagreeing with his constitution, 
he returned home, where he soon shewed 
an ardent desire of enterprize, that aspi- 
ration to run the career of glory in which 
he afterwards so highly distinguished him- 
self. In consequence of eliciting this 
military spirit, the late Duke of Athol 
procured him when only 13 years of age, 
a commission in the Marine Corps; 
and our young hero, bappy in the profes- 
sion he had chosen, made his first debud 
in arms under Lord Rodney ; with whom 
he served in the West Indies and Ame- 
rica, seven years. His next expedition 
was with Lord Keith, in the Monarch, des- 
tined to Madras, in proceeding to which 
place they took the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, upon their return, captured the Dutch 
fleet m Saldanha Bay. To finish the cli- 
max, Le sailed in the Tigre, with the brave 
Sir Sidney Smith. After stopping at Gijb- 
raltar, and having delivered the presents 
sent to the Dey of Algiers, the Tigre proe 
ceeded to Constantinople, and from theoce 
sat down before St. Jean d’Acre. The 
Marines under Lieut.-Col. Douglas were 
landed, and their active exertions and use- 
fulness were elicited, during a siege which 
lasted 62 days. Of the happy result we 
need not speak, nor amplify upon the 
merits of the heroes that did indeed, before 
the walls of Acre, ** cover themselves 
with glory.” This object obtained, Lieut.- 
col, D. who was made a Colonel to enable 
him to take the command of the British 
and Ottoman forces, under the orders of 
the Grand Vizier, preceeded to sit down 
before the fort of E/’Arish, then occupied 
by the French, Within its walls are in- 
closed the wells, and it is denommated the 
Key of the Desert. After a short siege, it 
surrendered, March 25, 1798, to Col, 
Douglas, who, after mounting the walls, 
received the sword of the French Com 
mander,. Monsieur Cazalet, which oft- 
times graced his side at the British Court. 
In 1799, Col, Douglas sailed in the Tigre 
to Constantinople, from whence he re- 
turned to England, charged with thre dis- 
patches that contained the account of 
the capture of El'Arish, The courage, 
skill, aud military talents of Col. onan 
were so well appreciated by the Grand 
Vizier, that he wrute a letter himself to 
his Majesty, recommending him to bis 
attention aud favour, Thu episile was 

written 
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written in Arabic, upon vellum ; and after 
being translated, the original was lodged 
in the Foreign-office. On our gracious 
Sovereign’s perusing what did so much 
justice to the character of Col. Douglas, 
he offered him Knighthood: which was 
gratefully accepted as a reward for past 
services, and a marked approval of his 
conduct. It having been represented to 
the King that this enviable distinction had 
been bestowed upon a soldier of fortune, 
who had only his pay to support bis rank, 
having bad the misfortune to lose the 
value of 2000/. in property, by the blowing 
up of the Queen Charlotte, at Syracuse, 
jo which he had embaiked the accumu- 
lated savings of a life spent in honourable 
warfare; his Majesty most graciously 
bestowed upon him a pension, as a rema- 
neration for his losses awd services, and to 
mark bis approval of the Grand Vizier’s 
recommendation. The military talents 
of Sir John Douglas, his unshrinking va- 
Jour amid contending armies, bis high 
sense of honour in the station which he 
filled, gained him the esteem of all those 
Officers who were subordinate to his com- 
mand io his public character, Among 
his private friends, he was kind, affection- 
ate, chearful, hospitable, and benevolent, 
The high-wrougkt blood ofa Douglas flow- 
ed in his veins, and animated bis actions 
to all that was just, praise-worthy, and 
honourable! 

Part II. p. 192. a. A. P. Molloy, esq. 
received his death by falling down the stairs 
of Montpelier-house, and injuring his 
back. He served under Lord Howe, in the 
battle of the Ist of June, 1794, when he 
commanded the Casar of 74 guns; and 


[April 


was tried and acquitted by a Court-mar- 
tial, for not answering signals when bring- 
ing his ship into action, which arose from 
the confusion which reigned on_board the 
vessel, from a ball having struck her stern- 
beam, and rendered her unmavageable. 

Vol. LXXXV. Part |. p. 181. a. Mr- 
Richard Witts was originally in trade in 
the Borough of Southwark. He married 
the only child of Lee Steere, esq, of 
Jays, near Dorking, jn Surrey; a gentle- 
man of a considerable land estate, and of 
great opulence, but the match was entirely 
against his inclination. Mr. Witts had 
two sons aud a daughter; and to them 
Mr. Steere left his fortune under a strict 
entail, they leaving the name of Witts, 
and taking that of Steere only. The eld- 
ést of the sons now possevses the estate, 
and has married a daughter of Mr. Har- 
rison, banker in London. Mr. Steere made 
a slight provision for Mrs. Witts, whose 
death is mentioned in p. 188. 

P. 185. a. Mr. Scrivens of Hastings 
many years ago kept the King’s-head-ina 
at Dorking in Surrey, then the chief Inn 
in that town. He went frem thence to 
the Swan at Hastings, which he kept 
many years with great credit, and from 
which he had retired to a private life. 

P. 188. b. Mr. Roderts was chief clerk 
in the office of Mr. Stratford, one of the 
Masters in Chancery. 

P. 189. The whole estate of the Duke 
of Dorset descends to his two sisters If 
the Viscount Sackville bad inherited the 
Dorset estate as weil as the title, he must 
have given up that he has under the will 
of Lady Betty Germaine in Northampton- 
shire, &c. which is better than the Dorset. 





Mereoro.ocicar Taste for April, 1815. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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27 | 50 | 55 | 55 [29,52 |stormy 
28 | 55 | 56 | 49 | ,75 |fair 
29 | 50 | 60 | 50 , 98 {fair 
30 | 47| 55 | 49] ,99 |cloudy 























$1 | 51} 68 | 51 > 91 |fair 
4.1 |} 53 | 68 | 56) ,68 jfair 
2°| 56 | 61 | 50 , 88 jfair 
3147156 )45 | ,90 ifair 
4145 |] 58 | 44] , 92 |fair 
5 | 44] 58 | 44 |30, 28 /fair 
6145157 {55 | ,20 jfair 
7; 47'| 67 | 50 > 11 |fair 
8 | 50 | 60 | 49 |29, 98 |fair 
9/49/60] 50] ,96 |far 
10 | 49 | 58 } 32 , 90 jrain 
11 | 50 | 621 54] ,94 ifair 
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Siz els > 4)|Barom.| Wéather 
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12 | 52 | 63 | 50 |29, 92 [cloudy 

15 | 50 | 56 | 44] ,68 {thund, rain 
14 | 40 | 45 | 29 , 72 jrair, sleet 
15 | 38 | 44 | 40 {30,13 cloudy 

16 | 40} 45 | 39] ,15 ffair 

17-| 39 | 52 | 41 ,28 fair 

18 | 42 | 53 } 42 , 38 jfair 

19 | 42 | 53} 45] ,16 {fair 


20 | 45 | 55 | 41 |29,82 |cloudy 
21 | 44 | 43 | 40 423,85 |rain 
22 | 44 | 47 | 43 , 93 jrain 
23 | 43 | 55 | 42 [29,20 |stormy 
24 | 42 | 46 | 42 , 42 |stormy 
95 | 45} 45 | 44] ,70 jcloudy 
45 | 54 | 43 {3 05 | 
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BIEL OF MORTALITY, from March 22, to April 25, 1815. 





istened. Buried. Qand 5 157| 50 and 60 173 
Mates - 1067 2079 Males - 838 1606 5and10 66] 60 and 70 127 
Females 1012 Females 1768 10 and 20 66] 70 and 80 109 





Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 403 
Peek Loaf 3s. 11d. 4s. 0d. 4s. 1d. 4s, 1d. 3s. 11d. 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 


Between 


30 and 40 151 | 90 and 100 13 


20 and 30 111 | 80 and90- 58 
0 and 50 172 





‘AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 15. 


















































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye , Barly a Beans /' Wheat Rye Barly Oats a 

s. d.js. djs. d.}s. a ¢& s. djs. djs. dis. djs. 
Middlesex 66 5)00 0/31 9/28 4/34 11/\Essex 65 6130 O91 O04 6192 6 
Surrey 70 0/36 O|31 2/28 8/36 Ol|Kent 65 O41 6)o7 4]o7 4isr- 38 
Hertford 62 8/28 0/33 0/25 0/40 Siisussex 68 8/00 0129 0106 O00 O 
Bedford 71°11/36 O31 6/23 4/52 Y\\Ssuffolk 66 9/52 Ol30 Sie4 9/29 12 
Huntingdon 68 6/00 0/30 - 6/20 8/30 5/\Camb. 67 6/00 Ole4 11118 252 7 
Northamp. 73 4/40 0/50 4/21 4/52 O||Norfolk 66 5/31 6/28 1/21 4/3010 
Rutland 68 0/09 0/50 O/22 0/54 O//Lincoln 66 8/32 O}28 918 1/50 7 
Leicester 75 8/44 0\33 0/22 8133 6|lYork 66 4/41 4/S1 201 11/98 5 
Nottingham 76 8/43 0,34 6/25 0/46 4/|Durham 71 9100 0/40 0129 Goo 0 
Derby 81 4/00 0/34 827 S41 O|\Northum. 64 7/42 6/27 4/23 11/32 0 
Stafford 78 1/00 0/53 926 6/42 2}iCumberl. 70 9/43 4190 6/26 4/00 90 
Salop 81.11/55 6)36 5/28 6/46 2|\Westmor. 77 4/48 035 2/390 4/00 0 
Hereford 74 8/40 0|27 8/28 2/38 6//Lancaster 76 9/00 0|00 0/96 9/00 0 
Worcester 75 9138 0133 1129 239 7|\Chester 78 600 0/37 9/93 Oj 0 
Warwick 79 9/00 0/35 Q/25 0/43 1//Flint- 72 7/00 O36 5/27 400 0 
Wilts 69 4/00 0/30 10/26 844 4)\Denbigh 71 2/00 0/55 3/28 10/00. 0 
Berks 69 200 0|31 ()28 240 @/lAnglesea 63 0/00 Oj27 O119 000 © 
Oxford 79 9100 0/31 6/26 0/33 9)\\Carnarvon71 6/00 0/28 9/24 6)00 O 
Bucks 74 200 0/31 6/25 4/36 3||/Merioneth 77 10/00 0)35 331 200 0 
Brecon 74 10|38 4/30 9/18 800 0) Cardigan 68 0/00 0\30 3116 9/00 0 
Montgom. 80 0/59 5/30 5/23 200 0|/Pembroke 57 9/00 0/29 10/16 000 0 
Radnor 74 7/00 0/29 227 1000 Ol|carmart. 67 5100 Ol31 4|16 O}00 0 
Glamorg. 69 6/00 25 625 400 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter. Sieuees. 80 6100 Hs 127 4{38 10 
72 939 O31 1724 8356 4)|\somerset 74 4/00 0/31 1/00 01396 O 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Monmouth?5 4100 0i29 700 O00 0 
00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 O|\Devon 73 900 O25 22 400 O 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve-Ma-|/Cornwall 75 2|00 629. 325 600 © 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by || Dorset %1 1100 0/28 7/28 340 0 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 67 1/00 0/28 8/26 8155 O 
regulated in Great Britain .........seccscecssecsceceeecererses 00 .dl00 9:00 000 vi00 7 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 24: 60s. to 65s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from April 10 to April 15: 
Total 9,078 Quarters. Average 70s. 34¢d.—34d. higher than last Return. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 15, 29s. 6d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 19, 60s. 94d. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 24: 


Kent Bags ........... - 51. 5s. to 8/. 4s. | Kent Pockets ......... 64. 6s. to 91. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ......... 44. 15s. to 7/, Os: | Sussex Ditto............ 54 15s: to TL 15s 
Essex Ditto ........... 64 15s. to .8/. 8s, | Farnham Ditto.......... 11d, Os, to 134 138. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 24: 
St.James’s, Hay 4/. 17s. 6d. Straw 1/, 18s. 3d.—Whitechapel, Hay 510s. Od. Straw 11. 19% 
Clover 6/. 16s, Od.—Simithfield, Hay 4/. 17s. Od. Straw 11. 15s, Od. Clover 5/. 17s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 






Del censcttbicictiinvecocesias As. 8d. to Ss. Sd. | Lamb...........ccccecceseseoees Qs. 4d. to 8s, 8d. 
Mutt oeeees.ececereceeee 4s, 8d. to 5s. Gl. Head of Cattle at Market April 7; 

Verh aisdictecccsseccce seeee 5S. Od. to Gs. 4d. Beasts ....000e- 620 Calves 160. 
Pork ....064+ eccccece seseeeeee DS. Od, to. 65. 4d. Sheep ...... 5,400. Pigs 340. 





COALS, April 24: Newcastle 43s. Od.—52s. Od. Sunderland 37s. 0d —41», 3d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 90s. Mottled 100s. Curd 104s. CANDLES, 133. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 14s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb, St. James’s 4s, ljd. Clare Market 0s. Od. Whitechapel 4s, 2d. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suanes and other Prorer 





Lond 
1, 2142. ex 


2731.—Grand Junction, 200/. 208/.—Peak 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, 


April 1815 (to the 25th), 


*s dividend 7. 10s.—Leeds and Liverpoo 


Neath Canal, 240/. ex half year 


dividend.—Warwick and Birmingham, 
Forest, 69/.—Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s. 


—Ellesmere, 80/—Lancaster, 20/.— Grand 


35l.—West-India Dock, 1514. 
L—Imperial, 49/.—Highga 


lsea Water-Works, 12/, 5s.—London Institution, 40/. 19s. 


Union, 65/.—Chelmer, 80/.—Severn and Wye Railway, 


¢ 
. 


82/.—Globe Insurance, 105 


per cent.—London ditto, 


Archway, 9/. per share.—Che 


ditto, 12/, 12s.—Covent-Garden Theatre, 400/. 


—Russell ditto, 18/ 18s.—Surrey 
405/.—Drury-Lane New ditto, 564. 











EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1815. 






































Bank (|3perCt- 
Stock. | Red, 
Sunday 
| 
| 
———|_ 564 
223 56% 
——| 56% 
Sunday 
225 56% 
226 564 
56% 
—| 55§ 
231 564 
56% 
Sunday 
56 
232 564 
232 564 
232 564 
2304 564 
————| 56% 
Sunday 
2304 564 
Holiday 
230 564 
56 
Sunday 





Sper Ct. 
Cons, 


SLE 


wo 
<1 I Dee NON | NNR 


aaa 




















perCt\5 perCt|B,Long; Irish | Imp. | Imp. | India |Sou Seaj 3 per Ct. | India 
Cons. Navy Ann, |SperCt.|3perCt.| Ann. | Stock. | Stock. |South Sea} Bonds. 
875 1 dis. 
88 62 564 4dis. 
874 61Z | 564 par 
87% 574 a 574 2 pr. 
733 | 874 | 14§ 34 2 pr. 
"34 | 87g | 144 514 3 pr. 
13 | 8g | 144 ~ 4 pr. 
733 | 883) 144|——) 57 4 pr. 
734 | 894 ad : 4 “ 
734 | 89% | 144 57 5 pr. 
724 | 88 14g | 854 8 pr. 
mo) 873) 144 565 pommel: 9 Be, 
724) 87% | 144 -—| 3h 9 pr. 
72 874 | 144 8 pr. 
"1% | 865) 14% 1754 8 pr. 
72 865 | 144 564 8 pr. 
7124 | 86% | 14% 1755 | | ——_——| 8 pr. 
72 864] 14% 564 10 pr. 
712 865 | 143 175$ 12 pr. 
12 864 | 144] 85 56 13 pr. 
71% | 865) 14 175 55 , 
ug] 86° | 1s : oe be 




















































































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, 











Bills. 
Sdis. 


5dis. 
idis. 
3 pr. 
2-pr. 
4 pr. 
4 pr. 


5 pr. 
5 pr. 
5 pr. 
6 pr. 
6 pr. 
6 pr. 


6 pr. 
10 pr. 
10 pr. 
10 pr. 

8 pr. 

8 pr. 


9 pr. 


6 pr. 
6 pr. 
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